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PREFACE. 


THE Russo-INpIaN, or Central Asian, question has for seve- 
ral obvious reasons been attracting much public attention 
in England, in Russia, and also on the Continent, within the 
last year or two. 

A great deal of disjointed information is available for re- 
ference on the subject, but it is for the most part buried in 
books of travel, histories, reviews, pamphlets, magazines, 
journals of learned societies, Russian newspapers, blue 
books, Government reports, and other publications which 
the general public, who may wish for information upon the 
subject, have neither inclination, leisure, nor opportunity to 
consult, I have on this account thought that the present 
volume, giving a short sketch of the history of this question 
from its earliest origin, and condensing much of the most 
recent and interesting information on the subject, and on 
its collateral phases, might perhaps be acceptable to those 
who take an interest in it. 

As regards myself, I cannot claim to have had access to 
any very exceptional sources of information on this topic, 
or to any peculiar qualifications that should embolden me 
to writeuponit. I can only say, that having been quartered 
for four or five years in the Punjab, two of which were 
spent in the close neighbourhood of the frontier of Affghan- 
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istan, I naturally took a deep interest in any events that 
occurred in Central Asia, and also in the state of the coun- 
tries and the peoples immediately beyond our boundary ; 
the more so, perhaps, as I thought it probable that my 
regiment might some day be called upon to take a share in 
some of the fights that almost annually take place with the 
numerous unruly border tribes. 

The Russo-Indian question has, as is well known, always 
given rise to much controversy; and the most opposite 
views are still maintained by the alarmists and quietists 
upon it. It has been my object to state these opinions as 
moderately and as reasonably as possible, and to represent 
fairly the aspect of the question as maintained by either 
side. Whether I have succeeded in doing so must be for 
others to judge. 

In conclusion, I have to express my acknowledgments to 
the many able men of whose labours and writings I have so 
largely availed myself. The particular sources from which 
my information has been drawn wif be found mentioned m 
foot-notes in each case where ar article or a book has been 
made use of, or quoted, throughout the volume. My thanks 
are also due to several of the officials of the India Office, 
who courteously allowed me to consult sundry books and 
official papers not easily procurable elsewhere ; to Mr. R. 
Michell, the well-known Russian translator; and also to 
Colonel Cooke and Captain Barrington, both of the Tepo- 
graphical Department of the War Office, who most kindly 
allowed me ta make extracts from the Russian official jour- 
nals filed in their office. 


CavaLay Barracks, CaNTERsunry : 
ee June 81, 1869, 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘ RUSSOPHOBIA’—ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND PROGRESS 
DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


LONG BEFORE the period that Russia, first emerging from 
political chaos and barbansm, began to take any prominent 
part on the great theatre of European politics, the idea of 
founding a vast Eastern empire held a foremost place among 
the various schemes that her rulers had conceived for their 
self-agpgrandisement. Though before the end of the seven- 
teenth century her nominal conquests had reached the far 
eastern extremities of Asia, yet the explorations and en- 
croachments of her early freebooters and adventurers were 
confined to the northern portion of the Continent.* Peter 
the Great, followmg up the policy and projects of his pre- 
decessors, was not slow to grasp this idea in all its bearings, 
nor to perceive how the geographical position of his nsing 
empire, with Asia stretching to a boundless extent eastwards, 
favoured the development of such a scheme; and he may 
be said to be the first ruler of Russia who advanced his 


* For a history of the explorations of Poyarkoff, Khabaroff, and 
other early Russian freebooters on the Amoor, see ‘The Russians on the 
sumpor,’ also ‘Report of Mr. Lumley on the Tea Trade of Russia,” 
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frontiers towards the more central portion of the Continent, 
and who by ceaseless encroachment upon his neighbours 
@moothed the way towards the attainment of his country’s 
tragifional ams. With this view he entered into a treaty 
with fhe Affghans, which had for its object the overthrow of 
Persia. For the space of more than a century and a half 
since then, throughout the reigns of emperors and empresses 
of varying shades of character, Russia has never ceased con- 
stantly to advance her frontiers eastwards. Her efforts during 
this period have been unceasing to penetrate into Persia 
and the countries of Central Asia, and to render them, by 
force or diplomacy, subordinate to her wishes and control; 
with the object, as has since the beginning of the present 
century been constantly maintained by many, of ultimately 
pursuing her victorious path to India. Her rivalry with 
England, it may be added, has been of two kinds, viz., 
political and commercial ; the latter, 1t need hardly be said, 
being always subordinated to the former. 

Circumstances from time to time may have compelled this 
policy to remain in abeyance, yet the spirit of encroachment 
has only slumbered for 2 while, and with fresh opportunities 
the insatiate thirst of conquest has ever reappeased. But 
however much Russia during the eighteenth cegtury may 
have looked, as is maintained, with an envying and covetous 
eye towards the British possessions in India, and however 
greedily she may have annexed province after province east- 
ward, with the view of ultimately turning Indian trade and 
commerce into channels which would be profitable to herself, 
she was during that period too much busied with her own 
more immediate concerns to make her presence as an 
Asiatico-European Power felt as far as India, from which 
she was separated by so immense a distance. It was not 
till the commencement of the present century that, owing to 
the course of political events in Europe, the idea of Englisit 
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supremacy in India being threatened by Russian invasion 
was first seriously entertained. Russophobia, as regards 
India, may be said to date its birth from the year 1800. 
For nearly three-fourths of a century since then, the present 
and future aspect of this Russo-Jndian question has been 
productive of endless argument and discussion, and has led 
to no small difference of opinion, both among military and 
political writers. Owing to the near approach of the Russian 
frontier to that of India, and the development of new aspects 
of the question, consequent upon each fresh advance on her 
part, the subject has been, and still promises to be, in- 
exhaustible; and it will be well in the following historical 
sketch to mark the different phases through which this feel- 
ing of Russophobia has passed. 

In the year 1800, during the short-lived alliance between 
the Emperor Paul and Napoleon, while both were equally 
concerned in assailing the power of England, the latter, 
while yet First Consul, proposed the project of a joint Rus- 
sian and French invasion of India. As regards the projected 
plan of operations, ‘it was agreed that 35,000 French, under 
Massena, should proceed to Ulm, and descend the Danube 
to the Black Sea, from whence a Russian fleet was to trans- 
port it to Taganrok ; that it was then to move to the Volga, 
where it would find boats to convey 1t to Astracan, at which 
point it was to be jomed by 35,000 Russians and 50,000 
Cossacks, amply provided with artillery and horses; and 
that the combined armies should then be transported by the 
Caspian Sea from Astracan to Astrabad, where magazines of 
all sorts should be established for its use. The march from 
the frontiers of France to Astrabad was estimated at eighty 
days, and fifty more were considered requisite to bnng the 
army to the banks of the Indus by the route of Herat, Furrah, 
and Candahar.’* It is hardly necessary to remark that such 


* Bell's ‘ History of Russia,’ vol. i, p. 244. 
B2 
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a scheme as this, difficult enough at the present day, would 
at that time have been utterly impracticable, and even if 
such a genius as Napoleon deemed it feasible, as it has been 
alleged he did, such an opinion on his part can only be attri- 
buted to the very crude ideas of the extent and geography 
of the countries of Western and Central Asia then prevalent 
in Europe.* 

Though subsequent events arrested the attempt to carry 
this project into effect, yet the idea was revived some 
years later by Napoleon. In 1807 he proposed to the Em- 
peror Alexander at Tilsit an invasion of India by a confe. 
derate army, which should unite on the plains of Persia. 
With this view the French Emperor opened negotiations 
with the Shah of Persia, to induce him to join in the 


* The author of a most ably written and mteresting article in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ for October 1866, entitled, ‘The Russians in 
Central Asia,’ p 563, says in a note, with reference to this subject -— 
‘ The project of a jomt invasion by a French and Russian army 1s well 
known to have been submitted by Napoleon to Alexander at Tilsit, in 
1807, when it was hoped that Persia, under the inspiration gf Lucien’s 
counsels, who was to be sent on a special mission to the Shah, would 
have also jomed in the scheme. But a similar proposal of an earlier 
date 1s not so well known, and has, in fact, as we think, been first 
brought to notice in this country in Mr Michell’s work. ‘* While yet 
First Consul,” it 18 said in Mr. Michell’s Khiva volume, ‘‘ Napoleon I , 
in 1800, proposed to the Emperor Paul the plan of a combined French 
and Russian campaign to India; and as at that time a rupture had 
broken ot between England and Russia, the despatch of Don Cossacks 
to India was agreed on; and the Cossack Hetman, or commander-in- 
chief, Count Orloff-Denisof, received orders to march on India with all 
the Don regiments. The rescript of the Emperor Paul I, relating to 
this 1s inserted in the appendix of General Milutin’s work on Suwarrow’s 
campaigns in 1779, published at St. Petersburg in 1853.”’ The author 
of the said article had apparently not seen Rell’s ‘ History of Russia,’ 
(written more than twenty years ago), from which I have extracted 
verbatim the above passage concerning the details of the proposed 
expedition in 1800, It is to be wished, however, that Mr. Bell had 
given some clue to the source whence he derived his information, 
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scheme, and intended to send his brother, Lucien Bona- 
parte, to arrange the details of the proposed campaign. In 
fact, 1t was no secret that the two emperors intended in the 
course of the ensuing spring to undertake an expedition 
against the Bnitish possessions in the East. In conse- 
quence, however, of the political events which not long 
afterwards brought France and Russia into direct collision, 
the project a second time collapsed. The unscrupulous 
ambition of Napoleon soon induced England and Russia, 
from feelmgs of mutual self-interest, to re-establish friendly 
relations, and thus all danger to India vanished for the time. 
The general peace of 1815 followed, and England, anxious 
to busy herself with internal reforms, and her own more 
immediate concerns, for the subsequent ten or twelve years 
banished the phantom of Russian aggression from her 
thoughts, as being far too distant a contingency for any 
real apprehension. Russia, in the meantime, though appa- 
rently quiescent, was not idle. In the year 1814, a humilia- 
ting treaty called the treaty of Goolistan, brought about, 
strange to say, by British intervention, was dictated to Persia 
by Russia. The former State only purchased peace by 
ceding to Russia, in addition to other districts, all her terri- 
tories south of the Caucasus, and also engaged never to 
maintain any naval force on the Caspian. 

From the date of the treaty of Goolistan up to the year 
1826, there was no fresh outbreak of actual hostilities be- 
tween Persia and Russia. The peace, however, was only 
surface deep, and not hkely to be of long duration. Ac- 
cording to Kaye, the historian of the Affghan war, ‘the 
irritation of a disputed boundary had ever since the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Goolistan kept the two States in a 
restless unsettled condition of undisguised animosity,’ * and 
in the year 1826 this feeling found utterance in acts of mutual 


* Kaye's ‘ Affghanistan War,’ vol 1. p. 147. 
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defiance. It igs hard to say which side struck the first un- 
pardonable blow. The attitude of Russia had been long 
that of overbearing insolence and menace, and was pro- 
bably designed to provoke her weaker neighbour. Urged 
dh, and even threatened, by the religious zeal and fanaticism 
of his moollahs, the Shah Futteh Ali was forced (sorely 
against his will, it is said) to declare war against Russia, and 
the Persians entered upon the campaign with the ardour 
and fanatical zeal of men burning to avenge the many 
insults that had been heaped upon them by the hated 
infidels, ‘Their arms, owing to the Russians being taken by 
surprise by the suddenness of the attack made upon them, 
were at first crowned with success, which was, however, not 
destined to last long. In September 1826, the Russian 
General Paskievitch defeated them in a pitched battle with 
a loss of 1,200 men. 

The war was resumed in the spring of 1827, and in the 
course of the campaign which ensued, the Russians took 
Erivan and Tabreez. In the autumn of the same year, the 
Persians, defeated, enfeebled, and dispinted, were glad to 
sue for peace, and avail themselves of the fnendly inter- 
vention of Great Britain, which was proffered for that 
object, and Russia was again enabled to rectify her frontier 
at the expense of her humbled foe. In accordance with the 
provisions of this treaty, called the treaty of Turkomanchai, 
the districts of Erivan, and Nachchivan were ceded to 
Russia, who thus advanced her frontier farther eastwards, 
and the Shah, in addition to many other concessions, con- 
sented to recognise the frontier line dictated by the Russian 
Government. Strange and incomprehensible as it may 
appear, the British Government was again so blinded to 
its own ulterior interests, that it not only did not prevent, 
but actually smoothed the way to the ratification of this 
treaty, which bound Persia hand and foot to the Court of 
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St. Petersburg, and advanced the Russian frontier nearer 
to India; and this too in the face of the fact that England 
was pledged by a clause im the treaty of Teheran, con- 
cluded in 1812, in case of a war between Persia and any 
European State, either to send an army from India to her 
assistance, or to grant the Shah an annual subsidy during 
the continuance of such war. ‘This clause, however, in the 
above treaty, which had been concluded without any due 
calculation of the embarrassments in which, sooner or later, 
it would involve us with Russia, was too inconvenient to 
be carned out. ‘The English Cabinet therefore availed 
itself of a dispute* as to which side had commenced the 
war, and made use of it as a pretext for not adhenng to 
its engagements in this respect; and then advantage was 
taken of the pecuniary difficulties of the Persian State, so 
as to induce the Shah to accept a compensation in money 
as the price of the erasure of the embarrassing clause from 
the treaty. 

From the date of the conclusion of the treaty of Turkc- 
manchal, Russia was obliged to cease from enlarging her 
terntory at the expense of Persia by open and undisguised 
aggression, inasmuch as she felt that any such acts would be 
too jealously regarded by Europe in general, and that by 


* The history of the dispute was as follows — 

The clause m the treaty of Teheran, whereby England was pledged to 
assist Persia with a subsidy or with an armed force in case of her 
going to war with any European Power, applied only in the case of 
Persia not being the aggressor in such war. The Persian Government 
maintained that in this case it had not been the aggressor, masmuch as 
the occupation of the district of Gokcheh by Russia constituted an act 
of aggression, and that therefore Persia was entitled to receive from 
Great Bnitain a subsidy dung the whole period of the war. This 
claim, however, was not admitted by the English Government, which 
held that Persia, by invading Russia, had been the primary aggressor in 
the war, See ‘A History of Persia,’ 1800-1858, p. 244. By R. G. 
Watson, 
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England in particular, any further acts of spoliation would 
probably be challenged by an appeal to arms. Deeming it 
expedient on this account to change her tactics, instead of 
open violence, the plan of intimidation was now resorted 
to. By maintainmg a menacing and insolent attitude, she 
succeeded, without putting herself forward so as to provoke 
the hostility and cnticism of other European Powers, in 
using the influence and resources of Persia in furtherance of 
her own ends.* Her agent at the Court of Teheran did not 
cease to urge on and encourage Persia to transgress her 
legitimate boundaries, or to hint that she might, indemnify 
herself for her losses in the West by fresh acquisitions in 
the East. Encouraged by these representations, Abbas 
Meerza, the Crown Pnnce of Persia, in 1831, undertook an 
expedition into Khorassan, and projected an attack upon 
Khiva. Rumours soon found their way to India, to the 
effect that the cooperation and assistance of Russia would 
soon be apparent in both these enterpnses, and that, after 
the subjugation of Khorassan, a confederate Russian and 
Persian army would advance upon Herat, and threaten 
India. Surmises and rumours such as these, vague and 
untrustworthy as they might be, served to show the tone of 
feeling prevalent in the public mind; and consequently 
Russophobia, which had long been quiescent, now began 
again to disturb the political vision of English and Anglo- 
Indian statesmen. These apprehensions were further in- 
creased by the tone which every now and then broke out in 
the Russian journals, especially in those which were known to 
be the official representatives of her opinions, Of these the 
following specimen, which was remarkable for the explicit- 
ness of its avowal of the ultimate designs of Russia in 
reference to India, will suffice. ‘The Russian nation is 
indignant at the clandestine proceedings of England, or 
# Kaye's ‘War in Affyhanistan,’ vol. i. p. 154 ef sey. 
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rather of her perfidious ministry, in regard to the troubles of 
Poland ; but our turn 1s coming. We will tear off her mask. 
We will show the world how a people is really reduced to 
slavery. We will soon have an opportunity of judging 
whether Lord Ponsonby spoke truth when he repeated to 
everyone who would listen to him, “ Russia is no longer 
of any account; henceforward Poland will prevent her in- 
terfering in the affairs of Europe—her government is quite 
Asiatic.” How does this Albion, loaded with debt and now 
imbued with the most perfidious principles, dare to rouse the 
bear (for so they call us) who devoured Napoleon with the 
first army that ever mvaded her terntones, and marched to 
Panis to revenge their rashness! Now our turn must come. 
And we shall soon have no need to make any treaty with this 
people but at Calcutta,’ &c.—Moscow Gazette, Dec. 27, 1832.* 

Meanwhile, the Persian arms were successful in Khoras- 
san, and emboldened by success, Abbas Meerza, the Crown 
Prince, contemplated the reduction of Herat. The govern- 
ment of the Shah had long meditated taking its revenge on 
this city, should opportunity offer, its governor, Shah Kamran, 
having flatly refused to acknowledge allegiance, or pay any 
tribute to the Court of Teheran, and also having failed to 
fulfil other treaty engagements which he had some years 
previously contracted. In this scheme the Russian agent at 
Teheran did not fail to encourage him, as it was obviously 
the interest of his Government to further the conquest of 
Herat. If it became incorporated into the Persian domi- 
nions, the Czar, among other advantages, would have been 
entitled by the provisions of the treaty of Turkomanchai 
to place consuls there for the protection of Russian trade, 
and by this means could have gradually gained a political 
footing in the city. In 1833 the expedition was actually 
undertaken. Owing, however, to the death’ of Abbas 


# Bell’s ‘ History of Russia,’ vol. mi. p. 140, 
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Meerza in the autumn of the above year, the prosecution 
of the siege was arrested, and the project was abandoned 
for a time. In 1834, Futteh Ali, the reigning Shah of 
Persia, died at Ispahan, and was succeeded by his grand- 
son. No sooner had this prince ascended the throne, than 
the accomplishment of his father’s darling project, viz., the 
reduction of Herat, began to occupy his thoughts. He was 
urged on to this course not only by the promptings of am- 
bition, but also of revenge. He had been deeply mortified 
at the failure of the first expedition, which the death of his 
father, Abbas Meerza, had obliged him to abandon. Rus- 
sian influence, moreover, which was at this time paramount at 
Teheran, was ever at the ear of the young Shah, feeding his 
ambitious hopes with prospects of success, while the efforts 
of the Bntish mimster to counteract these representations 
met with so little success, that when in 1835, in accordance 
with instructions received from England, he attempted to 
dissuade the Persian Government from its projects of ag- 
gression on Herat, he could obtain no more satisfactory 
reply than ‘that the Shah had very extended schemes of 
conquest in the direction of Affghanistan.’* In pursuance 
of this course of policy, in the spring of 1836, the plan of 
the campaign was arranged, but circumstances prevented it 
being carried into effect ; and during the course of the same 
year negotiations were entered into with Herat. Shah 
Kamran, the ruler of that city, however, refused to accede 
to the unreasonable demands of the Shah of Persia, and 
the mediation of the British minister, who endeavoured to 
reconcile the conflicting interests and to bring about an 
alliance between the contending parties, was unproductive of 
any result. Shah Kamran would not yield his independence 
to the Shah, and the Shah would be content with nothing 


* Kaye's ‘ Affghanistan War,’ vol. i. p. 160, 
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less, Accordingly, In the year 1837, the long-projected cam- 
paign was undertaken at last. 

For the previous five or six years it had been evident that 
political events in Central Asia were taking a turn which 
neither statesmen in England nor India could afford to be 
indifferent to or overlook. It had long been obvious that 
the true interest of England lay in preserving as far as 
possible the integrity of the Persian Empire, so as to keep it 
out of the hands of Russia, and free from her influence, in 
order to act as a barnier against any designs of encroach- 
ment eastwards which that Power might intrigue to carry 
into effect, either directly, or by putting forward Persia to 
promote her own ends, and to mask their real significance. 
With this object in view it was specially important to make 
the greatest diplomatic exertions to render the influence of 
English counsels at the Court of Teheran at least equal to 
that of Russia. The measures taken with this view by the 
English Government had, however, not been calculated to 
attain their desired end, and had, as I have just shown, 
signally failed. When, therefore, the long-threatened danger 
to Herat, which was then, as now, asserted to be the gate of 
India, seemed really imminent, Russophobia, which had 
long been smouldering, broke forth into a flame, and for the 
next two or three years may be said to have been at its 
height. The alarmed tone of the public mind in England 
had for some time previously found vent in the numerous 
reviews and pamphlets which appeared upon this subject. 
Journalists and essayists discussed the question in all its 
bearings, and bringing forward formidable arrays of facts 
and arguments, proved beyond contradiction that Russia 
was intriguing with the view of the ultimate invasion of 
India.* The peril seen through the hazy mist of ignorance 


* Kaye's ‘ Affghamstan War,’ vol. i, p. 169 e@ passem. 
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was greatly magnified, and was believed to be imminent. 
The progress of the siege of Herat by the Persian army ; 
the asserted presence of Russian officers in the Persian 
camp; the firm belief that the city must soon fall; the 
conviction then prevalent that the Persian monarch, after 
taking the city by assault, would under Russian instigation 
push on his conquests farther eastwards ; the knowledge 
that Vickowitch, the Russian agent at Cabul, had made 
overtures to Runjeet Singh, had offered tu visit his Court, 
and was in fact knocking at the gates of Lahore : all these 
facts and anticipations tended to heighten the peril m the 
public estimation. Statesmen both in England and India 
began to be uupressed with the necessity of learning some- 
thing of the geography and politics of the countnes that 
intervened between Persia and India, through which it was 
supposed a Russian army would soon advance.* In this 
posture of affairs the interest of England plainly lay in 
preserving the independence and securing the fnendship of 
the Government of Affghanistan. The question of how this 
was to be done was the real difficulty. The Anglo-Indian 
Government had never shown any partiality for the Barukzye 
princes ; and proposals and projects for the consolidation 
and strengthening of the Affghan kingdom under one head 
by Enghsh friendship and alhance found but httle favour in 
the council-chamber at Calcutta. Yet it was thought by 
many that the British Government, without committing 
itself to any very decided course of action, might so con- 
ciliate the rulers of Affghanistan as to secure their friendly 
co-operation in resisting the tide of Russo-Persian invasion. 
Accordingly, Captain Burnes was despatched to Cabul to 
treat with Dost Mahomed, but ‘his powers were so limited, 
that although he was profuse in his expressions of sympathy, 
he had not the authority to offer Dost Mahomed any sub- 


# Kaye's  Afighanistan War,’ vol. i. p. 169. 
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stantial assistance. His mission failed. What wonder? It 
could have by no possibility succeeded. If utter failure had 
been the great end sought to be accomplished, the whole 
business could not have been more cunningly devised. 
Burnes asked everything and promised nothing. He was 
tied hand and foot. He had no power to treat with Dost 
Mahomed. All that he could do was to demand on one 
hand and refuse on the other. He talked about the friend- 
ship of the Bntish Government. Dost Mahomed asked for 
some proof of it, and no proof was forthcoming. The 
wonder is, not that the Ameer at last listened to the over- 
tures of others, but that he did not seek other assistance 
before.’ 

When Dost Mahomed, who had been honestly and ear- 
nestly anxious for the friendship and alhance of England, 
saw at length that absolutely nothing but empty protestations 
of friendship were to be obtamed from the Anglo-Indian 
Government, he naturally enough began to turn a willing 
ear to the tempting proposals of the Russian agent Vicko- 
witch, who had some time previously arnved at Cabul. 
Vickowitch was of course profuse in his promises, and 
induced Dost Mahomed to enter into a Russo-Persian 
alliance *—a step which soon led to his own overthrow by 
British arms. Meanwhile Russophobia, at this time as 
prevalent in England as in India, had taken so firm a hold 
upon the English Cabmmet, that the Government wrote 
pressing letters to the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, 
urging him to take strong measures to counteract Russia’s 
insidious designs. As all desire, and indeed all chance also, 
of propitiating Dost Mahomed had now passed away, it was 
evident that some other project must be set on foot to attain 
the desired end. 

In casting about for the best means of erecting a barrier 


* Kaye's ‘ Affghanistan War,’ vol 1. p. 308. 
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against Russo-Persian designs, the thoughts of the Anglo- 
Indian Government naturally reverted to Shah Sooyah, the 
ex-king of Affghanistan (at that time a pensioner at Loodhia- 
nah), who had made so many unsuccessful attempts to 
regain his kingdom. It was thought that uf he was restored 
to his throne by English influence and money, he would be 
naturally disposed for his own sake to cling for support to 
England, and be entirely subservient to English interests. 
And now, looming at first only faint and indistinct in the 
dim haze of the future, the outline of that ternble and 
disastrous mistake, the Affghan war, began to shadow itself 
forth. Like most other projects, it did not start full fledged 
from the brains of its originators, but passed through several 
phases before it attained its ultimate shape, until at last the 
Anglo-Indian Government found itself fairly embarked upon 
that wholly unjustifiable enterprise. All that was proposed 
at first was the encouragement of an expedition to be under- 
taken by Shah Soojah and Dost Mahomed’s old enemy, 
Runjeet Singh, against Affghanistan, while the Anglo-Indian 
Government, remaining in the background, should supply 
money and a certain number of British officers to direct the 
conduct of the campaign. 

Shah Soojah, as may be imagined, hailed gratefully the 
project which was again to restore him to power, nor was 
Runjeet Singh at all unwilling to enter upon a campaign 
which promised him a prospect of deposing his rival Dost 
Mahomed, with whom he had long maintamed a jealous 
enmity. 

Accordingly, in May 1838, negotiations were entered into 
with Runjeet Singh at Lahore to arrange the details of the 
proposed scheme. But there were advisers round Lord 
Auckland who persuaded him that these were only half- 
measures after all, and, as such, likely to result in failure 
and loss of prestige ; and thus it came to pass that these 
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moderate views gradually expanded into a scheme of far 
wider scope and deeper significance, until at length, on 
October 1, 1838, a Government manifesto appeared from 
Simlah, explanatory of the ostensible objects of the exped- 
tion. An examination of the several reasons alleged in this 
manifesto for undertaking it would be here out of place, but 
it may be truly remarked that there was not one that could 
be logically maintained, or that would bear a moment’s 
scrutiny. More than this, it may be maintained that a more 
utter perversion of facts was never embodied in an English 
state paper. Orders were at the same time issued for the 
assembly of a grand army on the frontier to assist Shah 
Soojah and his allies in the campaign which was to be begun 
in the winter of 1838-9. The worst feature in the whole 
affair was that before this manifesto had obtained general 
currency through India, news arrived that the Shah of Persia 
had yielded to the demands of the Bntish Government, 
which had been backed up by the despatch of an expe- 
dition to the Persian Gulf, and by the seizure and occu- 
pation of the island of Karrack ; that the siege of Herat 
had been raised, and that the Persian army was in full 
retreat. Thus all pretext for the mvasion of Afighanistan 
was removed. 

The expedition, when persevered in after this, obviously 
became nothing but an expression of defiance against 
Russian designs. Thus, though there were not wanting 
many able men who from the first lifted up their voices 
in the strongest protest against it, the Affghan war was 
fairly begun. It would be beyond the scope of my present 
purpose to give an account of the disastrous campaign that 
ensued.* Suffice it to say, that the whole history of that war, 


* The issue of the campaign might have been entirely successful, and 
the clisastrous retreat from Cabul would never have occurred, had not 
every military blunder it 1s possible to conceive been committed by the 
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and of the negotiations which preceded it, must long remain 
a blot on the escutcheon of England’s fame, and even the 
fearful retribution which befel the invaders only faintly 
expresses the extent of the evils entailed by it. It is to be 
feared that England has not yet expiated that great political 
blunder, as the evil consequences of 1t have been felt in India 
ever since, and are palpable enough to this day. 

I have in the preceding cursory sketch traced the chain 
of events that led to the Affghan war, in order to show that 
the direct primary cause of that campaign must be ascribed 
to an outbreak of that chronic Russophobia which has from 
time to time, both in England and India, pervaded the public 
mind, and which then reached its height. 

It was not, of course, to be supposed that during the 
events which I have just detailed no communication respect- 
ing them passed between the English and Russian Govern- 
ments. Alarmed by the acts of countenance and support 
given by Count Simonich, the Russian envoy at the Court 
of Teheran, to the designs of Persia, the English Cabinet in 
1837 instructed ‘Lord Durham to seek from the Russian 
minister an explanation of conduct so much at variance with 
the declarations of the Muscovite Government,’ * and to ask 
‘whether the intentions of Russia towards Persia and Aff- 
ghanistan were to be judged from Count Nesselrode’s 
declarations, or from the actions of Simonich and Vicko- 
witch.’ To this it was replied, that Count Simonich, so far 
from having been instructed to encourage the Persian ex- 
pedition against Herat, had been instructed to dissuade the 
Shah from it by every means in his power, while the pro 
ceedings of Vickowitch were entirely disowned. It was re- 


officers in command at the above city. Where ordinary prudence was 

observed, and competent men were in command, as with the force under 

Nott in Candshar and under Sale at Jellalabad, it was found that a 

small British force could maintain itself against any number of A fighans. 
© Kaye's ‘ Afghanistan War,’ vol. i. pp. 295-6. 
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torted, moreover, by Nesselrode, that if there was one Power 
which might have had any apprehension to entertain or any 
complaint to prefer, it would have been Russia, who was not 
ignorant of the indefatigable activity displayed by English 
travellers to spread disquiet among the people of Central 
Asia, and to carry agitation into the heart of the countnes 
bordering on the Russian frontier. ‘There was in this retort 
too much truth to be denied. 

The policy of Russia had certainly been aggressive, but it 
was also undeniable that England had incorporated province 
after province in India under her rule, till she had gained 
possession of nearly the whole peninsula, though, in the 
plenitude of our national self-love, we chenshed the con- 
viction that this vast empire had been conquered by a series 
of purely defensive measures.* 

It was scarcely reasonable to suppose, however, that 
other nations should take the same view of the matter. 
Judged from a dispassionate European point of view, the 
English in India were the last people in the world who had 
a nght to complain of the encroachments of others, and 
therefore England was scarcely entitled to bring Russia to 
account. 

For the next eight or ten years after the Englsh army 
finally evacuated Affghanistan, we studiously avoided all 
intercourse with the country , and the feeling of Russophobia 
which had in 1838 nsen to fever heat and brought about so 
great a catastrophe, had, in the absence of any events calcu- 
lated to evoke it again, time to cool down and become dor- 
mant. Nor was this to be wondered at. Looking back 
on the decade of 1840-50 from the stand-point of to-day, it 
certainly seems that it must have required a bold effort of 
imagination, when once the excitement of the Affghan war 
had calmed down, to conjure up any vivid sense of danger 


* Kaye’s ‘ Affghamstan War,’ vol. 1. p 298. 
Cc 
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from Russian aggression. Those who kept themselves ax 
courant with Asiatic politics still heard, of course, vague 
rumours whispered from time to time of sinister Russian 
designs ; and isolated facts here and there came to light 
showing that she was quietly enlarging her borders from the 
far-off steppes of Eastern and Southern Siberia. Signs such 
as these were interpreted by alarmists as tending to show 
the ubiquity and activity of Russian intrigue, which was 
asserted, with more or less reason, to be silently permeating 
the whole continent of Asia, from the banks of the Euphrates 
to the far-off shores of the Pacific. 

Vague rumours and surmises on this subject were, how- 
ever, nothing new. They had been constantly current at all 
times during the present century, and naturally, therefore, 
did not excite, or perhaps deserve, any great share of 
public attention. In the reaction of feeling that naturally 
followed the consciousness of having acted hastily and wrong- 
fully in entering on the Afighan war, English politicians 
and statesmen were only too glad to find consolation in 
the immense distance that separated the English frontier 
in India from the nearest Russian territory, and to let fade 
out of sight and memory that phantom, the dread of which 
had caused so much suffering and disaster. 

The Sikh wars, which resulted in the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849, advanced our frontier to Peshawur, and 
made it conterminous with that of Affghamistan. This closer 
neighbourhood, however, did not serve to bring the British 
and Affghan Governments into any more friendly connection 
with each other. Indeed the part taken by Dost Mahomed 
in our contest with the Sikhs tended rather to estrange still 
further our political relations with his court. Russia, too, 
was quiescent in Central Asia for a time, as she, like 
England, had had a bitter lesson in the utter destruction 
that befel her ill-fated expedition against Khiva under 
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General Perovski in 1839-40,* in which 4,000 Russians are 
said to have perished in the snows of the deserts; and she 
may reasonably be supposed, while the loss of that ill-fated 
force was fresh in her recollection, to have been well con- 
tent to let remain in abeyance for a time a policy that 
had been fraught with so much peril and disaster. Mean- 
while Persia was too much occupied with her own more 
immediate concerns to attempt any further interference to 
the eastward. In England public opinion, with the horrors 
of the Affghan disaster still fresh in its mind, naturally 
shrank from any more intermeddling in Central Asian 
affairs, and the feeling of non-intervention that has in more 
recent years found such emphatic expression and advocacy 
began faintly to exercise its sway. Events, however, soon 
occurred which showed that Russophobia, though somewhat 
dormant of late in England, was still capable of being easily 
awakened. 

In 1852, Yar Mahomed, the famous, or rather infamous, 
wuzeer of Shah Kamran, died at Herat. Persia, thinking this 
a favourable opportunity for bringing Herat under her rule, 
would have sent an army against it, and the city, owing to 
the internal dissensions that prevailed there, would doubt- 
less have fallen an easy prey into her hands. But the 
English cabinet, with the traditional belief that the indepen- 
dence of Herat was essential as a bulwark against possible 
Russian aggression, was scarcely likely to suffer this. Ac- 
cordingly, by a threat of the suspension of diplomatic rela- 
tions, she induced, or rather compelled the Shah to sign a 
treaty, by which he pledged himself not to attack the 
Affghan territory. Following close upon these events came 


* It is well known that Russia’s object in sending this expedition was 
‘to redress the balance which had been so rudely shaken by the Enghsh 
advance to Cabul.’ ‘Quarterly Review,’ October 1865, p. 539. 
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the Crimean war," which though it originated in matters 
more immediately connected with European politics, was 
still not without, its influence on this subject. Though the 
opinion naturally did not obtain much currency in England, 
yet in France and most other countries of Europe the war 
was very generally looked upon as being in reality an Asiatic 
quarrel, in which exclusively English interests were involved. 
It was thought that, whatever might be its ostensible causes, 
a dread that the general coyrse of Russian policy with re- 
gard to Constantinople, Asia Mimor, and the Eastern ques- 
tion generally, was tending to endanger the ultimate security 
of our Indian empire was the real reason that England 
had thrown her sword into the scale. 

At this juncture, moreover, Persia seeing that anarchy 
still prevailed at Herat, and knowing that England had her 
hands full, seized upon the moment as a favourable one for 
reviving her old scheme of encroachment eastward. Ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of 1856, her troops actually 
occupied Herat. It 1s almost needless to say that this event, 

* In the year 1853, when it was clear that war was imminent in 
Europe, and that the Western Powers would ally themselves with Tur- 
key against Russia, the latter used all her efforts to mduce Persia to 
co-operate with her im making war upon the Ottoman dominions. 
With this object, Prince Dolgorouki, the Russian envoy at Teheran, 
made the most tempting proposals to the Shah, who vacillated for 
some time in uncertainty as to which side he should take. Finally he 
offered to co-operate with the Western Powers against Russia. This 
offer was declined, as both England and France felt that whatever 
might be the issue of the war, they would be powerless to prevent Russia 
from taking her revenge upon Persia in the end. The English cabinet, 
moreover, foresaw that if Persia gave cause of offence to Russia, she 
would inevitably be weakened and worsted 1 any contest that might 
ensue between them. Thuis result was by no means to be wished for, 
as it has always since the beginning of the present century been the pro- 
fessed policy of England to preserve Persia as far as possible from dis- 
memberment and collapse, so as to make use of her as a bulwark agamst 
Russian advances eastward. 
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happening as it did whilst the Crimean war was still in 
progress, was attributed, reasonably enough it may be, to 
the intrigues of Russia.* That it was so considered by the 
English cabinet is evident from the promptitude with which 
it acted. The occupation was immediately recognised as a 
casus belli, masmuch as it was done in defiance of England, 
and in direct contravention of the treaty of 1852. A decla- 
ration of war followed ; an expedition was despatched in 
the’ end of 1856 to the Persian Gulf; and after a short 
campaign, Persia was glad to purchase peace by the aban- 
donment of Herat, after having occupied 1t for nearly a year. 

The terms of the treaty exacted by England from Persia 
clearly showed, by the stringent clauses in it relative to 
Herat, that the fear of Russian encroachment eastwards 
through Persia had again been fully awakened. 

The Shah engaged immediately to withdraw his troops 
and authorities from the terntory and city of Herat, and 
from every other part of Affghanistan , to recognise the 
entire independence of the city, to relinquish for ever all 
claims of sovereignty over it and the countries of Affghanis- 
tan; and to abstain for ever from all interference in their 
affairs, Finally, not to take up arms against the countries of 
Affghanistan before first referring the cause of quarrel to 
England for arbitration.¢ Obviously there would have been 
no object in thus binding down by such very stringent terms 
a weak and effete Power like Persia, had it not been felt 
necessary to guard as far as possible against the contingency 


* The peace between Russia and the Western Powers, that was con- 
cluded in the spring of 1856, altogether threw out the calculations of 
the Persian Government, as England was then enabled to send an expe- 
dition against Persia. It was upon the mability of the former to do 
this while engaged in the Crmean war that the latter had counted 
when she ventured to occupy Herat. 

+ ‘A History of Persia, 1800-58,’ by R. G. Watson, p. 456, 
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of her being put forward to further the schemes of her power- 
ful northern neighbour. 

The operations of the Persian war were barely over when 
the Indian mutiny broke out. There were not wanting 
political quidnuncs who declared that the ubiquitous agents 
of Russia had here been again at work in stirring up the 
natives to rebellion, and that it had been their object to 
cause the outbreak to occur simultaneously with the Persian 
occupation of Herat, so that England would have had her 
right hand tied, and been powerless to enforce from Persia, 
as she did, the evacuation of that city. It is only fair to 
say, that though it is of course possible that this mght have 
been the case, there was never one tittle of trustworthy 
evidence to sustain the supposition ; and to anyone who 
has studied the chain of events that led to the Indian rebel- 
lion it must be evident that causes had long been silently 
at work in India itself, which were quite sufficient to bring 
about the result independent of any external encouragement. 
It is, however, not to be denied that had the Indian mutiny 
broken out six or eight months earlier than it did, England 
would have been unable, for two years at least, to enforce its 
demands on Persia. 

The court of Teheran easily contrived to evade the spirit 
of this treaty, in which no provision had been made against 
the voluntary dependence upon Persia of an Affghan go- 
vernor of Herat. Strangely enough, the nomination of 
the future governor of the city seems to have been left to 
Persia. Taking advantage of this extraordinary oversight, 
the Shah, on the withdrawal of the Persian garrison, appointed 
Sultan Ahmed Khan, a nephew of Dost Mahomed, and at 
that time a refugee at Teheran, to the governorship of the 
City, deeming it likely that from his enmity with his uncle 
he would be wholly subservient to Persian interests, Sultan 
Ahmed did not disappoint his patrons’ expectations in this 
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respect, for during the five years of his rule, he publicly 
tendered every mark of homage and allegiance to the Shah, 
struck coin in his name, and continued in undisguised 
dependence upon him.* 

As this relation between Persia and Herat was exactly the 
Opposite of that which the English Government had from 
the first been at such pains to bring about, an attempt was 
again made to mend matters. 

Accordingly, soon after Sultan Ahmed had assumed the 
reins of government, a mission of English officers, deputed 
from the embassy at Teheran, visited Herat with a view of 
trying by their moral support to render the governor vir- 
tually as well as nominally independent; but they met 
with so little encouragement that the mission may be said 
to have quite failed, and the officers composing it returned 
to Teheran. This proceeding soon elicited a counter- 
demonstration from Russia, but which however can hardly 
be said to have been more successful than that of Eng- 
land. 

A Russian mission under M. de Khanikoff visited Herat 
in 1858, with the object, it is supposed, of strengthening 
Russian influence in Western Afighanistan, and establishing, 
if possible, a commercial footing in the city. Sultan Ahmed, 
however, had a wholesome dread of bemg brought into too 
close relations with Russia, and Persia was jealous of the 
spread of Russian influence to the east of her own domi- 
nions, so M. de Khanikoff was obliged to depart, as the 
English officers had done, re enfecta from Herat.t 

It would be foreign to the scope of this historical sketch 
to relate here any further the fortunes of the above city 
during the ten or twelve years subsequent to the treaty of 


* ‘Quarterly Review,’ October 1865, art. ‘ Russians in Central Asia,’ 
p. 565. 
+ Ibid. p. 566, 
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Paris,* though it may be necessary in a future chapter to 
refer to the events that have occurred there during the said 
period. 

During the seven or eight years that succeeded the con- 
clusion of this treaty, Russophobia, strange to say, passed in 
England through a reactionary phase, so to speak, and may 
be said to have been succeeded m the mind of the majority 
of English politicians, and the larger section of the English 
public, by the most complete indifference. Indeed the 
apathy with which the progress of Russia in Central Asia 
was, during the above period, regarded, compared with the 
intense Russophobia that had pervaded the public mind 
some thirty years previously, was as strange a reaction of 
feeling as has been witnessed in recent times. This reaction, 
moreover, was the more unaccountable, inasmuch as if there 
was danger to our Indian empire m 1838, the gravity of the 
situation, owing to the far greater proximity of Russia to our 
frontier, and the immensely increased development of her 
material resources, is tenfold greater pow than then. And 
yet, indifferent as we seemed to be up to within a very short 
time ago upon this subject, there were ever, to an attentive 
observer, indications sufficiently plain that a feeling of 
insecurity lurked beneath our apathetic exterior, and that 
England was not so easy upon this point as the principal 
organs of her press professed her to be. As almost year by 
year the vague rumours of fresh Russian successes and 
further conquests reached us in England, the spark of mis- 
trust again flickered forth into a flame, and the old cry, taken 
up first in India and then re-echoed to England, was raised 
that Engiand was sleeping while Russia was working, and 
that it was becoming more and more evident that the con- 
quest of India was the goal of her hopes and machinations. 


* The last treaty between Persia and England, the terms of which 
have been already detailed, was concluded at Paris in 1857. 
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But the better informed and more influential portion of the 
press, representing the optimist opinions of the Anti-Russo- 
phobists, hastened to assure the English public that this cry 
was but a resurrection of the old bugbear with which Anglo- 
Indians had so often frightened it before, and which all 
sensible men had long ago numbered with the exploded 
theones and opinions which, though they were cardinal 
points in our fathers’ political creed, we of a younger 
generation had been wise enough to discard. We were 
assured that Russia, in thus adding province to province, was 
merely yielding to the necessities of her position, brought 
into contact as she was with savage fanatical tribes ; that 
the phantom of Russian invasion was an illusion of bygone 
days; that Russophobia was a monomania chronic amongst 
Anglo-Indians; that England had in reality nothing to fear ; 
and that even granting that there was ultimate danger to 
our Indian empire, she would do much better to await 
Russia’s onset, sheltered by the range of the Himalayas, than 
by endeavouring by the dubious aid of treacherous Asiatics 
ty thwart her progress while yet she was afar off. But there 
were many statesmen and politicians, and those too of a 
high stamp, and reflecting in their opinions much of what is 
most high-minded and pure in English political feeling, who 
went much farther than this. Yielding to the impulses of a 
generous but misguided optimism, and priding themselves 
somewhat (though it may be unconsciously) upon the liberal 
and enlightened spint in which they viewed this question, 
they professed to hail with pleasure the prospect of Eng- 
land’s Indian frontier being one day conterminous with that 
of Russia, as our difficulties in controlling and managing 
capricious and fanatical peoples would then be at an end, 
and we should be able to establish political and commercial 
relations on a firm basis with a civilised Power. The advo- 
cates of this somewhat Utopian theory adduced it as a 
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happy dispensation of Providence, and a gain to the interests 
of humanity and the welfare of mankind, that the barbarous 
countries of Central Asia should be brought under the rule 
of a strong European government ; and that Russian civili- 
sation, though perhaps not of the highest type, should intro- 
duce law, order, and secunty where from time immemorial 
there had been nothing but the most hideous oppression, 
cruelty, and misrule. They pointed to the immense strides 
made by civilisation in Russia since the accession to the 
throne of the reigning Czar, and to the increased civil and 
political liberties granted to her people, in order to prove 
that the Russia of to-day was not that of Potemkin and 
Catherine. They assured us that Russia as well as England 
had a ‘ mission’ to fulfil in Asia ; that she too, like England, 
must pass through the aggressive phase of her policy, and 
that as she rose higher and higher in the scale of civilisation, 
the influence of public opinion would not fail to modify her 
brilliant dreams of universal Asiatic empire, and her tradi- 
tional ideas of what she had long been pleased to consider 
as her ‘ manifest destiny.’ 

These views were further strengthened in the end of the 
year 1864 by the publication of Prince Gortschakoff’s well- 
known circular addressed to the legations and embassies of 
the Russian emperor in foreign countries, which professed 
truly to represent the motives by which Russia was actuated 
in her Asiatic policy, and in which Europe was assured at 
some length that as the desired line of territory had at length 
been reached, there would be thenceforward no farther 
extension of the Russian frontier in Central Asia, and that 
as it had now attained its prescribed limit, it might be con- 
sidered as permanently settled and defined. Addressed 
ostensibly to the cabinets of Europe, this circular was doubt- 
less specially intended for English ears, in order to calm the , 
apprehensions excited in India, and re-echoed to England, 
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by the acquisition of territory made by the Russians in their 
Kokandian campaign of 1864, the close of which was sig- 
nalised in October of that year by the capture of Chem- 
kend. The anti-Russophobists and quietists were not slow 
to make capital of this ; to adduce it as an additional con- 
firmation of the opinions they had always maintained ; and 
to point to it as a proof of the modified character of Russian 
policy. Their triumph, however, in this instance did not last 
long, inasmuch as the hostilites in which Russia engaged 
with Kokand in the following spring completely stultified 
the assurances contained in the manifesto as to the finality 
of Russian conquest. 

It was in vain that a large section of the public, who held 
very opposite views to those which I have just detailed, and 
who fairly enough drew conclusions as to Russia’s future 
designs from her past history and policy, tried to combat 
these opinions and arguments. They were willing enough 
to acknowledge the superiority of Russian civilisation over 
Tartar savagery, and the various blessings that might possibly 
follow in the wake of her arms , to concede the undemable 
benefits rendered to geographical and geological science by 
Russian exploration ; but still they were unable to under- 
stand the prospective benefits to be gained by exchanging 
barbarous but essentially powerless foes for a strong and 
wily neighbour, who might at any time be prepared to 
dispute with us our supremacy in Asia. 

They were, and are even now, taunted with being rabid 
Russophobists and alarmists, with clinging persistently to 
ideas which are out of date, and which their wiser opponents 
have outlived; and it was said that, admuttng that the 
danger they were always pictunng was a real one, it was so 
far off, that in this case the maxim ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof’ might well be held to apply. In fact they 
could make no head against the apostles of the new pohtical 
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doctrine. Fortunately the opinions of the anti-Russophobists 
always carned the day, and for several seemingly good and 
sufficient reasons. In the first place, they were in complete 
concordance with the system of ‘non-intervention’ which it 
has been the fashion of late to laud so highly as England’s 
best and truest course in dealing with her neighbours. 
Secondly, adherence to their views involved no immediate 
action, nsk, or expenditure. Thirdly and lastly, even sup- 
posing the English Government had been anxious to follow 
the advice of the Russophobists, 1t was hard to see what 
practical shape any course of action to thwart Russia’s 
supposed designs could take. 

With the recollection of the untimely fate of Stoddart and 
Conolly at Bokhara fresh in our recollection, and after our 
experience of the difficulty of obtamming the release of the 
Abyssinian captives, we should be hardly hkely to despatch 
efivoys to the court of any barbarous Central Asian poten- 
tate ; while the idea of our sending again an army to prop 
up any prince of Affghanistan on a tottering throne, on con- 
dition of his becoming a bulwark against possible Russian 
encroachment, would be too preposterous to be even fora 
moment entertamed. As for the course of policy strenu- 
ously recommended by the more sensible and moderate 
politicians, viz. that of selecting some one from among the 
pretenders to the throne of Afighanistan, and rendering him 
firm in his government by the prestige of our avowed alliance, 
and by subsidies of money and arms, the known objections 
to such a course in the recent state of affairs in that country 
fully counterbalanced its supposed advantages, and the good 
sense of the English public told it that a statesman hke the 
late Viceroy of India was at least as likely to be a good 
judge of what was expedient for England’s honour and 
interest as his many critics. Quieted by these assurances, 
as to what was the true policy of England towards Russia in 
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this matter, viz. to bide her time, to be content to con- 
solidate her power in India, to do her duty towards her 
millions of Indian subjects, and meanwhile to let events 
in Central Asia take their course, public opinion was well 
content to dismiss the subject from its thoughts, until again 
startled and disquieted by the news of some fresh Russian 
annexation, when it required to be again comforted with the 
same assurances. But to anyone who has, during the last 
eighteen months, watched the tone taken by the leading 
organs of the press, and therefore adopted by public opinion 
in England, it will, I think, have been perceived that a 
change of feeling on this subject has again taken place—that 
Russophobia is veering round into its old phase, and that 
active apprehension is succeeding our recent apathy and 
indifference. In other words, it 1s beginning to be felt that 
the danger that the Russophobists have always been fore- 
telling is a real one after all, and one too which 1s far nearer, 
and which will require to be faced far sooner than had been 
commonly supposed. This opinion has been further strength- 
ened by the news which has lately reached England, to the 
effect that the Government of India has at length thought it 
advisable to depart from its policy of ngid non-irttervention 
in the affairs of Affghanistan, and has assisted Shere Ahi, 
the nghtful ruler, (who has, it would appear, succeeded in 
crushing all his rivals), with money and arms, so as to give 
him a chance of maintaining himself in undisputed posses- 
sion of his throne. 

This revival of the old feelmg of apprehension may be 
ascribed generally to the following causes. Previous to the 
capture of Tashkend in June 1865, the wide desert of Kizil 
Kum (red sand) intervened between the Russian frontier 
and the upper course of the Oxus, and offered a formidable 
barrier to further encroachment southwards Leading through 
the above city, however, there 1s a road to the south, through 
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the city of Khodjend, which possesses the merit of not 
running through the desert at any point of its course, but 
passes almost through a succession of fertile valleys; first 
along that of the Syr, and then that of the Zarafshan, right 
down to Samarkand, and so on to Bokhara.* As soon, 
therefore, as this city came into Russian occupation, the 
flank of the desert of Kizl Kum was as it were turned, and 
the road southward lay open. Consequently, since the 
above event in 1865, the progress of the Russian arms in 
this direction has been unprecedentedly rapid, until in May 
1868 Samarkand was occupied ; thus bringing the Russian 
frontier into far closer neighbourhood to our own than had 
been either anticipated or desired; and events which, 
though clearly foreseen, it had been hoped would take 
twenty years to effect, have in a quarter of that period 
become accomplished facts. Added to this, there has been 
lately a good deal of light thrown upon Russian doings, 
past and present, in Central Asia, by the translation and 
publication in England of extracts from various Russian 
books, journals, and official documents, which has not 
tended to allay the anxiety felt upon this subject. It is 
evident from these, that the Russians are displaying great 
activity in the administration of their new province of 
Turkestan, and that they have numerous schemes in con- 
templation, (and some of them already in progress), not 
only for developing the resources of the country, but also 
for improving its communications, so as practically to nullify 
the immense distances which at present separate it from 
the more civilised centres of Russian power. The very 
vehemence, moreover, of the disclaimers,of anxiety put 
forth by the quietists, and their loud denials of the existence 
of any possible danger from the proximity of Russia to the 

# *Trade Routes of Central Asia,’ translated from the Russian 
* Nautical Magazine,’ July 1862. 
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Indian frontier, have tended a good deal to defeat their own 
object and to increase the public apprehension, inasmuch as 
such assertions, from their obvious untruth, have suggested 
an opposite interpretation. 

The press has, of course, not been slow to recognise the 
fact that only Affghamistan, which has long been convulsed 
by internal discords, intervenes between the Indian and 
Russian frontiers. Consequently the whole question has 
been reopened, and promises to be as inexhaustible as ever. 
This is natural enough, for there are two sides to every 
story ; and this is more than ever the case in a subject like 
this Russo-Indian question, which has for years given rise to 
so much discussion and argument, and concerning which, 
from the first, such very opposite views have been long and 
persistently maintained. Each side is prepared to prove, 
past contradiction, its own views by the facts and arguments 
which it may choose to adduce. Having completed the 
foregoing sketch of the rise and growth of Russophobia in 
England down to the present day, I propose to review 
impartially, and to the best of my abilty, the present and 
future aspect of the question ; and I hope by this means to 
enable my readers to judge for themselves, whether this 
revival of the feeling of apprehension about Russian designs 
upon India rests on good grounds, and is justified by actual 
facts. Before doing this, however, it will be advisable to 
take a brief geographical survey of Turkestan generally, 
especially those parts of it which are watered by the Syr- 
Daria, the Oxus, and their tributaries, which have for the last 
twenty years been the theatre of Russian conquests and 
annexation, and also a cursory sketch of the present poli- 
tical state of the countries bordering either the actual or 
political frontier of India. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF TURKESTAN. 


Up to within the last thirty or forty years, but little or 
nothing was known of the general geography of the coun- 
tries watered by the Oxus, the Syr-Dara, and their tnbu- 
taries, as from many causes they had long been sealed to 
European eyes. They were included with many others of 
vast extent in the vague term ‘Central Asia,’ which was 
generally used as a convenient and comprehensive phrase 
to express the whole interior of the continent. The idea 
conveyed to the European mind by this term, up to within 
@ very recent time, was a vast /erra incognita, a region, as 
Lord Wellesley termed it, of rocks, sand, desert, ice, and 
snow, the general barrenness of whose amd plains was 
relieved, at rare intervals, by oases of fertile tracts of 
country. These oases were known to be studded here 
and there with populous cities, hotbeds of Moslem fanati- 
cism and bigotry, into which hardly any European traveller 
for centuries past had been known to set his foot and 
return to tell the tale. To such an extent, indeed, has this 
want of accurate information and data regarding some por- 
tions of Central Asia existed among modern geographers, 
even to our own day, that in an excellent map of Central 
Asia,* published by Colonel Walker for the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1866, and compiled from the latest authorities and 


* A more recent map of Central Asia than the above has been pub- 
lished by the Indian Government in 1868, 
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most recent available surveys, the position of some of the 
cities of Eastern Turkestan, such as Yarkand and Kashgar, 
had, in the absence of more recent information, to be deter- 
mined from the observations of the European Jesuits, who, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, accompanied the 
Chinese emperor Kien-Long in an expedition against the 
Eleuths, or Calmucks, of Zungania. 

Probably the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico 
has never been more fully exemplified than in the interest 
which this region of the world has, for a great number of 
English geographers and ethnologists, long possessed. As 
regards the former, the mystery which so long enveloped 
the whole subject naturally whetted their desire for the 
acquisition of more accurate knowledge, while to the latter, 
the ongin and history of the primeval races who had here 
their dwelling, and the successive changes through which in 
the course of bygone ages they have passed, has always 
presented a very wide field for enquiry. To the student of 
history, these lands, with their vague traditions of an ancient 
civilisation, stretching far back into the past, and supposed 
by the Greeks to be coeval with the Assyrian monarchy, 
possessed the attraction of having been the theatre of 
action where those world-famed Asiatic conquerors and 
scourges of their kind, Tamerlane and Chenghis Khan, 
first nursed their nascent fortunes, ere they went forth on 
their respective careers of conquest, and rose each to the 
zenith of their fame. Some of the chief cities of this re- 
gion, moreover, such as Bokhara and Samarkand, situated 
in fertile plains, are known four or five centunes ago to 
have carried on free mercantile intercourse with some of 
the commercial States of Europe, and in those days, and 
even as late as the sixteenth century, the latter city was 
frequented by European ambassadors, including one from 
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the King of Spain.* Stretching, however, far and wide 
around these more favoured spots (jewels set in the sand, 
as they are termed by the natives), were known to be track- 
less sandy deserts and barren steppes, supposed to be the 
abode, ever since the earth was peopled, of predatory 
nomad tribes—born ruffians and man-stealers, every man of 
them—men whose lives were one long razzia of plunder, 
bloodshed, and strife, and of whom it might truly be said 
that their hands were against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. 

During the last twenty or thirty years, however, the rays 
of European light and enquiry have, after so long an 
interval of night, begun to light up the darkness of Central 
Asia; and owing chiefly to the gradual approach of the 
Russian frontier from the north to the Enghsh boundary on 
the Himalaya, immense additions have, by the explorations 
and surveys of Bntish and Russian officers, been made to 
our general geography of Central Asia. Much very inte- 
resting information has, moreover, been gathered from the 
accounts of the various European travellers and adven- 
turers who have from time to time ventured into these in- 
hospitable regions—daring and resolute men, who have 
gone thither literally with their lives im their hands, and 
traversed the length and breadth of some of these lands. 
Some, like Schlagenweit, have paid the penalty of their 
temerity with their lives; others, like Vambery, have re- 
turned to give to the civilised western world the benefit of 
the knowledge so perilously acquired. Among the English 
officers who thus distinguished themselves may be men- 
tioned the names of Stoddart and Conolly, who both 


# See Sir R. Murchison’s address to the Royal Geographical Society 
at the anniversary meeting, May 27, 1867. On this subject, the learned 
President also observed: ‘Even our own Queen Elizabeth was so anxious 
in the first year of her reign to open out an intercourse by way of the 
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perished miserably at Bokhara in 1841; D'Arcy Todd, 
Eldred Pottinger, Edward Conolly, Alexander Burnes, and 
others of lesser note, none of whom survived to wear for 
long the laurels they had earned.* The Afighan campaigns, 
moreover, furnished opportunities of geographical exploration 
and discovery which the officers of the Indian army did not 
fail to make use of; and many of them, in common with 
those mentioned above, contributed each their quota to 
the stock of knowledge already acquired. As regards the 
progress made in more recent years by Bntish officers in 
India, I cannot do better than quote verbatim the following 
paragraph of a most learned and interesting article entitled 
‘Central Asia,’ which appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ of 
October 1866, and from which I must acknowledge to 
having already drawn materials for some of the preceding 
remarks. 

‘ Putting aside for the present all discussion of the elevated 
region between Peshawur and the sources of the Oxus, which 
nevertheless contains matter of considerable interest, we pass 
on to the scene of England’s greatest geographical trrumph. 
Cashmere and Thibet, which even as late as the time of 
Humboldt were to a certain extent enveloped in mystery, 
are now as well known as the provinces of India Proper. 
Something had been done in the way of description and 
geographical outline by the preliminary labours of Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, of Jacquemont, Vigne, and Hugel, and still 
later by the more scientific enquires of Cunningham and 
Henry Strachey; but all this sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the grand achievements of Captam Mont- 
gomerie and Godwin Austen. The great tngonometncal sur- 
vey of India, having, under the direction of these officers, 


Caspian with Persia, that she addressed a letter to the ‘‘ Great Sophi, 
Emperor of the Medes and Parthians ”’ 
* ‘Quarterly Review,’ October 1866, art. ‘Central Asia,’ pp. 465-6. 
e D2 
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passed the Himalayas, and swept over the Cashmere valley, 
has, during the last few years, fairly grappled with the Trans- 
Indus region. It has worked its way from station to station 
at elevations sometimes over 20,000 feet. It has mapped 
the entire range of the Kara-Koram and Kuen-Luen, and, 
amongst its latest successes, has pushed out a supplementary 
reconnaissance both to Yarkend and Khoten in the great 
plain of Chinese Tartary beyond the mountains. That a 
survey of this extensive and exhaustive nature should have 
been carried on by British officers in a country under foreign 
rule, and at a distance of 500 miles from the British frontier, 
is not less creditable, we think, to their diplomatic skill than 
it is to their hardihood and professional zeal.’ Since this 
was written, another great achievement has been added to 
the previous labours of the officers of the Indian survey, in 
the shape of a new map of Turkestan and the surrounding 
countries, which has lately been published, in four sheets, by 
the Indian Government at Calcutta. In order to illustrate 
the contributions of Russian geographers to our knowledge 
of Central Asia, I again quote from the article above men- 
tioned. 

‘In this field of honourable emulation Russia is entitled to 
a very prominent place. As her arms have advanced upon 
the one side from the Ili River and Lake Balkash to the 
Issik-Kul Lake and the great Thian-Shan range, and upon 
the other from the Aral Sea for 1,200 miles along the course 
of the Jaxartes, to Turkestan, Chemkend, Tashkend, and 
now to Khodjend itself, so have the scientific officers, who 
accompany or precede her army, continued to lay before 
the world the results of their professional labours. The 
journal of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg has been enriched for many years past with a series 
of papers by Semenoff, Golubieff, Veniukoff, Boutakoff, 
and others, describing the progress of discovery in Zungaria 
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and Russian Turkestan; and many of these excellent 
memoirs, which, among valuable results, connect all the 
recent acquisitions of Russia as far south as the Thian- 
Shan range with the great Siberian survey, and further 
determine for the first time, on certain data, a series of 
astronomical positions along a belt of 30° of longitude from 
the Aral Sea to the Chinese frontier, have been transferred. 
to the pages of our own geographical journal in London.’ 
As a fresh ilustration of the additions that year by year are 
being made to our knowledge of hitherto utterly unexplored 
regions in this quarter of the globe, may be quoted the 
recent expedition of the trained Pundit, who, despatched by 
Captain Montgomerie, of the Indian Trigonometncal Survey, 
and provided with instruments, in 1866 travelled from Nepal 
to Lhassa, and thence through the valley of the Brahma- 
putra to its source. Secretly, and at the peril of his life, he 
managed to take astronomical bearings of the different places 
on his route, and made as many general observations of the 
country as the necessity for keeping concealed the real object 
of his journey would allow. 

It may be mentioned here, that the greatest hindrance 
hitherto to the compilation of an accurate map of a great 
part of Central Asia has been owing to the fact, as stated 
lately by Sir H. Rawlinson,” that its geography ‘has been 
confused and mystified beyond all conception by a very 
singular network of ingenious forgery or romance. It cer- 
tainly was the case that both English and Russian geographers 
had had to contend, for many years past, with a fabulous 
system of geography in reference to these regions. There 
was a certain paper in the archives of the Russian Govern- 
ment which had been followed by all Russian geographers ; 

* See a paper ‘On Trade Routes between Turkestan and India,’ by 
Major-General Sir H. C. Rawhmson, K.C B., ‘Proceedings of Roya} 
Geographical Society,’ vol. xiii, No. 1. Issued February 10, 1869, 
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and a certain voluminous document was also in the archives 
of the British Government, which many years ago had been 
submitted to the elder Mr. Arrowsmith, and served as the 
foundation of that part of his map of Central Asia which 
had been considered as a standard authority. Both these 
documents were utter forgeries, the product of the ingenious 
imagination of a clever man—a man well acquainted with 
the subject, but who invented the itineraries and actually 
extemporised a system of geography. The Russian docu- 
ment was stated to be the Travels of a certain Georg Ludwig 
von ———, supposed to have been a doctor in the English 
service, who was sent out into Central Asia to buy horses in 
a region where there was no possibility of getting horses. 
The manuscript volume which we had in the Foreign Office 
was supposed to be the journal of a commission sent by the 
Emperor of Russia to survey our frontiers—a commussion 
which never had any existence. Thanks to this itinerary, 
we were now able to expose the whole thing, and to test the 
authenticity of these Memoirs.’* 

Thus it has come to pass that the light of superior know- 
ledge has gradually been disclosing the errors and miscon- 
ceptions of former geographers, and consequently the area 
of unexplored country in Central Asia has for some years 
past been waxing narrower and narrower, so that it may 
reasonably be foretold that in a few more years, despite the 
prejudices of barbarous races, there will be but few tracts 
where western science, as represented by the compass, baro- 
meter, and theodolite of modern geographers, shall not 
have penetrated, and published to the world all that is to be 
known of these hitherto little-known regions of the world. 

After this digression, which has been made to show what 


* For a detailed account of this very cunous geographical forgery, 
see the article before mentioned, entitled ‘Central Asia,’ in the ‘Quar- 
terly Review,’ October 1866, 
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has been achieved up to the present time, I come to the 
consideration of the countries situated between the Syr-Dana 
and the northern political frontier of India. 

The portion of Central Asia more immediately connected 
with the subject-matter in hand may be divided into three 
sections. Of these the southern section is Affghanistan, the 
north-western is Turkestan Proper—in which may be in- 
cluded Russian Turkestan—and the three nomunally inde- 
pendent Uzbeg khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand. 
The north-eastern section 1s Eastern Turkestan—or, as It 1S 
still sometimes called, Chinese Tartary, or Little Bokhara. 
Turkestan Proper, as distinguished from Eastern Turkestan, 
comprises an immense area. It may be descnbed in 
general terms as stretching from the Caspian Sea on the 
west to Eastern Turkestan, or Chinese Tartary, on the 
east. For its northern boundary a lme may be drawn 
almost from the southern shore of Lake Issyk-Kul west- 
wards along the nver Chui, and then on to Fort Perovski, 
after which the boundary is marked by the Syr-Daria night 
up to the Aral Sea. From the south-western corner of the 
Aral the lme may be continued due westward to the 
Caspian. The southern limits of Turkestan are conter- 
minous with the northern provinces of Affghanistan, from 
the southern extremity of the great Pamur steppe to the 
confines of the north-eastern provinces of Persia, thence to 
the south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea. 

" Turkestan may be divided into four sections ; namely, 
the three Uzbeg principalities of Khiva, Bokhara, and Ko- 
kand, and Russian Turkestan. 

The most westerly of these is Khiva, which extends from 
the Caspian for some distance beyond the Oxus, where 
its frontiers are merged in the sandy wastes of the 
desert. To the east of Khiva is the territory of Bokhara, 
while beyond this State, in the most easterly corner of 
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Turkestan Proper, is Kokand—ie. so much of it as has 
escaped incorporation with the Russian Empire.  Stretch- 
ing along the north-eastern frontier is the newly-constituted 
province of Russian Turkestan, extending from the river 
Chui in the north down as far as Samarkand and the valley 
of the Zarafshan. Over a great part of this vast area there 
extend, more especially to the west, vast desolate plateaux 
and waterless steppes—such, for instance, as the deserts of 
Kizil Kum and Kara Kum. 

The western portion of Turkestan appears to be a vast 
desert plain, unrelieved by any mountains, whereas in the 
east and north-east it is intersected by numerous mountain 
ranges. The most northerly of these are the Kara Tau and 
Boroldai mountains, while the most southerly are those 
whose melted snows feed the sources of the Oxus. 

The Syr-Dana, or Jaxartes, which is one of the longest 
rivers in Asia, is mainly formed from the confluence of three 
tributaries—the Naryn, the Gulshan, and the Jumgol. 
The former of these, the Naryn, which is the main stream of 
tle river, has its sources in a series of valleys which lie 
longitudinally between the main and outlying northern 
ranges of the Thian-Shan ; thence it flows in almost a due 
westerly direction, being joined by both the mmor affluents 
above mentioned before it reaches Namengan. Nearly half- 
way from its source it enters the khanate of Kokand, still 
retaining its character of an impetuous mountain stream. 
On emerging into the plains below Khodjend, the river, 
which here takes a short bend to the north, becomes navi- 
gable,* and remains so throughout the remainder of its 
lengthened course. Southwards from the left bank stretches 


* The navigation of this river to the Aral Sea is said to be still beset 
with many difficulties and drawbacks, notwithstanding the effoits that 
the Russians have made, and are still making, to render it a hnghway for 
their steamers into the heart of Turkestan, 
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the desert of Kizil Kum, which extends to the eastern 
shores of the Aral Sea. Northwards from the right bank is 
that of Kara Kum, which stretches away for miles towards 
the Orenburg frontier. Below Fort Perovski the Syr-Daria 
divides itself mto two arms, one of which, the Kara-Usak, 
extending into a wide swampy lagoon covered with reeds, 
is scarcely accessible to ships. The other, the Djaman, 
remains navigable, and at Fort No. 2 reunites with the Kara- 
Usak. The distance between Fort Perovski and No. 2 Fort 
is that which presents the greatest difficulty for shipping, 
inasmuch as vessels drawing three feet of water cannot pass 
the Djaman Daria, even in summer time, when the river is 
fullest, except at flood tide. Means, however, have been 
taken by the Russians for deepening the channel of the 
river at this pomt. The Syr-Daria thus enters the Sea of 
Aral by two branches, and at its mouth are various islands. 
Three ferries cross the river: one at Mehrem, near the city 
of Kokand ; a second on the road from Bokhara to Tash- 
kend, about fifty versts from the latter city; and the third, 
called Utschkalk, near the town of Hazret, or Turkestan. 
The other great nver of Turkestan is the Oxus, or Amu- 
Daria. Some of the waters that feed the sources of this river 
flow down from the Pamir steppe, the great elevated platean 
which may be said to be the radiatmg point in the hydro- 
graphical system of Central Asia. It takes its rise in the 
Sar-i-kul, a Pamir lake between 300 and 400 miles south of 
the Syr-Daria. This lake is described by Wood, the well- 
known explorer of the sources of the Oxus, as lying in the 
form of a crescent, 15,600 feet above the level of the sea, 
fourteen miles long, and one broad. It is surrounded on 
three sides by hills; those on the south rising into moun- 
tains mantled with eternal snow, from which never-failing 
source the river is supplied. After issuing from the western- 
most extremity of the Sar-i-kul (Yellow Lake), it flows in a 
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westerly direction, and watering with its southern affluents the 
more northerly provinces of Affghanistan, continues in one 
main channel in a direction almost parallel to the Syr-Dana, 
through a portion of the khanates of Bokhara and through the 
centre of Khiva. When it reaches a point (lat. 42° 12’, long. 
60° 15’) between the towns of Kipchak and Khodjaili, it be- 
gins to bifurcate, after which its two streams again branch off 
into the several arms which form its delta. The centre of this 
portion of the basin forms a sort of depression, into which the 
waters of all the main branches, emptying themselves, spread 
out mto a series of wide shallow lagoons covered with reeds. 
These agam discharge their surplus waters by different 
channels into the Sea of Aral. The principal channels 
which thus form the mouths of the Oxus are four m num- 
ber, and, beginning from the westward, are the Abugir, the 
Tarlyk, the Ulkun, and the Yangsu. 

In discussing the Russo-Indian question of late, it has 
often been taken for granted, and even asserted, that the 
Oxus 1s navigable without let or hindrance for three or 
four hundred miles from its mouth, and that the Russians 
thus will be able, by means of their steamers, to reach the 
northern frontiers of Affghanistan. This is, however, quite 
an erroneous idea. Admural Boutakoff, in his account of 
his survey of the river, carried on at intervals between the 
years 1848 and 1859,* gives a separate and detailed account 
of each of the four principal mouths of the river as men- 
tioned above ; and it appears that not one of them is fit for 
navigation, owing to the shallowness of the water, and to the 
fact of the main channels of the streams continually shifting. 

Even at the mouths of the Ulkun-Daria,+ which is the 


* An account of these surveys was read before the Geographical 
Society in London on March 11, 1867, and afterwards published in 
the Society’s journal. 

+ Literally translated, ‘Great Raver.’ 
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main channel by which the river empties itself into the 
Sea of Aral, it appears that there is sometimes scarcely 
any water to be found. This branch, which 1s the outlet 
by which a large lake (Airtin Kul), filled by the overflow of 
the various offshoots of the nver, relieves itself of its surplus 
waters, is fed by numerous affluents in its course, and con 
tinues a broad deep stream 80 to 180 yards wide, with depths 
varying from three to five fathoms for about forty-seven 
miles after leaving the above lake, when it throws out a 
supplementary branch (Kazak-Dana). Though its waters 
sensibly decrease from this point, it continues an easily- 
navigable stream up to a point about seven miles from 
the Aral Sea, where it again bifurcates. At its mouth the 
depth of water is subject to constant change, and is often 
very shallow; so much so, indeed, that when Boutakoff 
visited it in July 1859, he found only 24 feet of water in 
its channel, and was obliged to unload his steamer, and 
dig a channel inch by inch for it with spades. He seems, 
moreover, to have met with simular difficulties at all the 
mouths of the nver which he explored. It may be taken 
for granted that, had it been possible, Russian steamers 
would long ago have ascended the Oxus, and established 
a line of forts on its banks. These views are corroborated 
by M. Vambery in his account of his journey on the nver 
from Khiva to Kungrad and back, who is of opinion that 
the ‘Oxus has scarcely the capabilities of becoming the 
powerful artery for traffic and communication in Central 
Asia which politicians, when speaking of the future of 
Turkestan, seem to expect.’* He goes on to say, ‘With 
steamers on the Oxus, the Russians would not only have 
been able to keep the khanate of Khiva in check, to 
garrison the fortress of Kungrad, Kiptchak, and Hazaresp, 
but they would have had the power of introducing with 


* ‘Sketches of Central Asia,’ pp. 142-3. 
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the greatest ease a strong wrfs d’armée by Karakul into 
Bokhara, and thus into the heart of Central Asia, had 
not the extraordinary physical difficulties of this route 
rendered such a scheme impracticable. Apart from the 
waterfall at Khodjaili, the Oxus offers perhaps the greatest 
difficulties to navigation in its numerous sandbanks, which 
in some parts extend for many miles, and at the same 
time undergo such rapid changes in consequence of the 
large quantity of sand the stream carries along with it, 
that it is quite impossible to take observations, and even 
the most experienced steersman can do no more than guess 
the navigable channel by the colour, but can never indicate 
it with confidence or certainty.’* 

Of the more southerly portion of Bokhara, i.e. the coun- 
try in the valley of the Zarafshan, around the capital and 
Samarkand, and from thence southwards towards Karsh: and 
Shahr-i-Sabz, but little has till quite recently been known. 
Samarkand, indeed, had been so long shut out from European 
ken, that when M. de Khanikoff, the well-known Russian 
Orientalist (who visited it as a member of a mission sent 
there by his Government in 1841), published an account of 
the city, he was the first European who had done so for 
more than four hundred years, i.e. from the days of the 
Spanish envoy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who described the capi- 
tal of Timour as he saw it in the year 1404. M. de Khani- 
koff also gives an account of a journey which he made from 
Samarkand to Karshi,+ one of the largest towns of Bokhara, 
and which is the most southerly point to which a Russian 
column has yet penetrated. M. Vambery also visited Samar- 
kand a few years ago, and now, since the Russians have 


# ‘Sketches of Central Asia,’ p. 143. 

+ Khanikofi's ‘Berichte uber das Thal des Zerafshan, Weg von 
Samarkand nach Karshi.’ See ‘ Denkschrift uber den untern Lauf des 
Oxus rum Karabugas Hoff, von Karl Zimmerman. Berlin, 1865.’ 
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occupied it for more than a year, the adjacent country will 
probably be fully explored. 

Though, throughout a great portion of the regions com- 
prised under the name of Turkestan, there extend (more es- 
pecially towards the west, in which the means of irrigation are 
more scanty), vast sandy deserts and barren steppes, such as 
the deserts of Kizil Kum and Batak Kum, yet this is by no 
means the case as regards the whole area of the three 
khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand. M. Vambery, 
who, in his ‘Sketches of Central Asia,’ calls certain districts 
of these three provinces the oasis countries of Turkestan, 
goes so far as to declare that they far surpass ‘the known 
parts of European and Asiatic Turkey, Affghanistan, and 
Persia, both m the wealth and variety of their productions ; 
nay, that 1t might be difficult to find in Europe, flourishing as 
it is, and rich in every blessing, a terntory that would rival 
these favoured lands.’* ‘The great fertility of the tracts bor- 
dering portions of the Oxus, the Syr-Damia, and the Zarafshan, 
has long been proverbial among Asiatics, and 1s attributed 
by M. Vambery chiefly to the climate. Though, of course, 
over such a vast extent of territory every variety of tempera- 
ture may be met with, from winter snow to summer heat, the 
same author states that on the average the climate, which is 
neither harsh nor can yet be termed mild, responds to that of 
Central Europe. ‘Another cause of the great productiveness 
of these districts is the mvers which intersect them. Fore- 
most in importance is the Oxus, and next the Zarafshan. 
The waters of these rivers, conducted by an elaborate 
system of irrigating canals, are made to flow through the 
plains and valleys that extend on either side of their respec- 
tive banks, thus naturally increasing the fertity of the soil. 
The countries, moreover, that are watered by the Jaxartes 
and its many affluents in the upper part of its basin are 


* ‘Sketches of Central Asia,’ by A. Vambery, p. 232. 
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second to none in fertility and general productiveness, 
Their principal products are wheat of several kinds, barley, 
rice (in enormous quantities), dye-plants, oil-plants, silk, and, 
above all, cotton. With regard to this last product, M. Vam- 
bery remarks that it promises to become an important article 
for the future. The Turkestan cotton, especially that of 
Khiva, is considered to be far superior to that of other 
Asiatic countries, and is cultivated over a very large area of 
land in the three khanates. The quantity produced, more- 
over, has steadily increased during the last fifteen years or so 
in the most surprising manner, and under a strong settled 
government this will probably contmue to be more than ever 
the case. This testimony of M: Vambery as to the general 
productiveness of the irrigated districts of the three Uzbeg 
khanates of Turkestan, and of their cereal and mineral 
wealth (especially that of Kokand) is also corroborated by 
Mr. Lumley in his report on Russian trade with Central 
Asia, and also by General Romanovski in the book lately 
published by him on the Central Asian question. The latter 
dwells especially on the fact, that American cotton of all sorts 
can be grown in the newly-acquired Russian provinces, 
wherever sufficient water for irmgation can be procured. 
With regard to the mineral productions of the three 
khanates, not much has as yet been accurately ascertained, 
but the information hitherto acquired seems to show that 
they are by no means deficient in the precious metals. 
The rivers are said to be aurferous, and in the hills on 
both sides of the Jaxartes, in its upper course, mines of 
lead, iron, and copper have been ascertained to exist. 
General Romanovski states also, that there is a good 
prospect of finding silver and gold. But a still more im- 
portant product than all these is the coal, which some two 
or three years ago was discovered by the Russians in large 
quantities in the Karatau mountains, north of the Syr-Daria, 
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The followmg extract from the ‘Invalide Russe,’ which 
appeared about two years ago relative to this discovery, may 
here be quoted. Apropos of the Aral flotilla, the said 
paper stated :—‘As regards fuel, this desideratum has been 
supplied by the discovery of coal-fields in Turkestan. In 
1863, Colonel, now General Cherniayeff, when reconnoi- 
tring the country near the Karatau hills at 120 versts from 
the Syr-Dana, near Tchulak Kurgan, found coal, which on 
being analysed proved of excellent quality. Closer in- 
vestigations being then instituted, Lieutenant-Colonel Tar- 
tannoffe, of the Mining Engineers, discovered other strata 
on the southern declivities of the Karatau, go versts from 
Chemkend. There is therefore every reason to anticipate 
that by the end of this year (1867) the Aral squadron will 
have been provided with an ample and permanent supply 
of Turkestan coal.’ These anticipations have since been 
amply realised, for from accounts received from Tashkend, 
early in the beginning of the present year, not only has the 
coal-mine above mentioned proved very valuable and ex- 
tensive, but other coal-fields have been discovered in the 
same neighbourhood, of such large extent as practically, it 1s 
said, to render the future supply mexhaustible.* In addi- 
tion to these quite recent discoveries, as far back as 1841, 
when MM. Khanikoff and Lehmann went on a mission to 
Samarkand and Bokhara, coal was ascertained to exist in the 
valley of the Zarafshan. 

It will be seen from this sketch of the productions of the 
khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, that they are by 
no means sterile provinces, but that, on the contrary, there 
extend throughout a great portion of their area fertile and 
well-cultivated tracts, rich mn cereal, mineral, and other re- 
sources, which under a settled form of government will 
doubtless be capable of considerable development. 


* See Berlin correspondent’s letter in the ‘ Tumes’ of Jan. 12, 1869. 
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CHAPTER III. 
EASTERN TURKESTAN. 


EASTERN, or Chinese Turkestan, as it is still sometimes 
called, though now it is only Chinese in name, is a large 
low-lying plateau, bounded on the north by the great Thian- 
Shan range of mountains, which separates it from Zungaria, 
and on the south by the Kuen-Lun and the Karakoram. 
Towards the west it is bounded by the great Pamir steppe, 
a vast elevated plateau of probably the highest table-land in 
Asia, and which is supposed to be, from its northern to its 
southern extremity, some 700 or 800 mules in extent. To- 
wards the west the boundary is but faintly defined, as on 
this side the confines of Eastern Turkestan are gradually 
merged into the vast desert of Gobi. 

Under Chinese rule, the last vestige of which was swept 
away about three years ago, the country was divided into 
twelve provinces, viz. Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Ush- 
Turfan, Aksu, Bai and Sairam, Shayar, Bigur and Kurli, 
Kucha, Turfan, Karashar and Kummul. These provinces 
were under the general control of a ‘Khan Amban,’ a high 
Chinese officer, whose official residence was at Yarkand. 
Subordinate to him were twelve local governors of the pro- 
vinces, who were termed Wangs or Hakims. The country 
is also known by thesname of Alti-shahar or Alti-chakan— 
meaning ‘ The Six Cities ’"—from the principal towns which it 
contains, viz. Yarkand, which is considered the capital, Kash- 
gar, Aksu, Khoten or Elchi, Yangishahar and Ush-Turfan. 
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It will be seen from the definition of the boundaries of 
Eastern Turkestan which has just been given, that it is 
enclosed on three sides by high mountain ranges. Though 
the air is very dry, and the soil 1s generally of a sterile, 
sandy, and stony character, yet these disadvantages are in 
some degree counterbalanced by the numerous streams, 
which, flowing down from the melted snow on the moun- 
tains (which encircle the country on three sides) into the 
plains below, irmgate the land and fertilise it wherever it 1s 
fitted for cultivation. The principal streams which flow 
through the country are the Yarkand, Kashgar, and Khoten 
rivers, which, as well as several smaller ones, are all tribu- 
taries of the Tarym, or Ergol. This niver, after receiving 
their waters, flows due east till 1t empties itself into Lob 
Nor. Possessed of a fairly temperate and very healthy 
climate, urigated by numerous rivers and streams, with 
considerable but imperfectly developed mineral resources, 
with cities such as Kashgar, Aksu, and Yarkand, situated 
on the highways of commercial traffic, Eastern Turkestan, 
despite the general stenlity of its soil,* possesses many 
elements of prosperity, and may fairly be classed among 
the more favoured regions of Central Asia. Recent and 
trustworthy information about the country 1s scanty enough, 
for it has ever been remarkable, even among the “err@ in- 
cogniia of Central Asia, for its maccessibility to European 
travellers. So much, indeed, has this been the case, that 
with the exception of the Jesuits, who accompanied the 
Chinese Emperor Kien-Long, in 1758, when he brought the 
country under his rule, only three educated . European 
travellers are known to have visited it since the time of 
Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century. These three visits 


* It may be remarked that the provinces of Kashgar, Yarkand, and 
Khoten contain large tracts of fertile, well-cultivated lands, and are the 
most populous and prosperous provinces of the country, 
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have all been of quite recent occurrence. The first was 
made by the ill-fated Schlagenweit, who penetrated from 
India as far as Kashgar, in 1857, where he fell into the 
hands of Walee Khan Turra, a chief who had temporarily 
usurped the government of the city. He paid the penalty 
of his temerity with his life. The second was made in 
the followmg year by M. Valikhanoff, a Russian officer, 
who was sent into Eastem Turkestan in the year 1858 by 
his Government, in order to gain information concerning 
the political and commercial affairs of the country. The 
third visit was made eight years later, in 1866, by Mr. 
Johnson, of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey, who visited 
Khoten at the invitation of the reigning prince. The report 
of this latter traveller was published some tame ago in the 
journal of the Royal Geographical Society, and need not 
therefore be further noticed. 

The personal narrative of M. Valikhanoff, which has just 
been translated into English, is, however, not so well known, 
and is very interesting in a geographical point of view. 
The translator, in his preface, states that it was given to 
him by ‘M. Semenof, who has all Captain Valikhanoff’s 
MSS. in his own hands, and who has prepared this one 
from the traveller's own record. It is very evidently con- 
densed, and leaves, apparently, a great deal unsaid; but, 
as it stands, it shows clearly enough the general object of 
the perilous journey of the Russian officer. He was one 
who was well fitted for the execution of the prying and 
delicate political mission with which he was charged; he 
was essentially a political agent; he was not a scientific 
man, but was venturesome, brave, and very observant, as 
well as more than half an Asiatic himself. The expedition 
was suggested and started by the Russian Government, 
and its success was insured in every possible way by the 
local Russian military authorities.’ 
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In one respect the version of Valikhanoff’s narrative that 
has reached us in England is disappointing. As regards 
the political state of the country at the time when he visited 
it—i.e. in 1858~59, it gives hardly any information at all. 
It appears that in July 1858, travelling in the disguise of an 
assumed character, he accompanied a caravan which started 
from Fort Vernoe, on July ro, 1858. The caravan crossed 
two chains of the Thian-Shan range, by the Zauku and 
Djitym-Asu passes (the former of these is almost due south 
of the eastern extremity of Lake Issyk-Kul); thence, pro- 
ceeding in a south-westerly direction, 1t reached Kashgar 
on October 13. M. Vahkhanoff stayed in that city for five 
months during the winter of 1858-59, and varied his so- 
journ there by making an expedition half-way to Yarkand. 
On March 23, 1859, he started, in company with the caravan, 
on his return journey from Kashgar by the only route which 
was open so early in the year, viz. that running through the 
Kokandian fort of Kurtka. Proceeding in a north-easterly 
direction, he reached the Chatyr-Kul lake on March 30, 
and arrived on April 4 at Fort Kurtka, which stands on 
the right bank of the Naryn. From this point his route lay 
ina due easterly direction till he regained the Zauku pass, 
and travelling on from thence by the same route as that by 
which he had come, he arrived safely at Fort Vernoe in the 
end of April. M. Valikhanoff seems to have encountered 
innumerable perils and hardships ea route, both from the 
severity of the climate and also from the depredations of 
the lawless freebooters of the country through which his 
journey lay. The former may be judged of from the fact, 
that out of one hundred and one camels which started 
with the caravan from Fort Vernoe, only thirty-six reached 
Kashgar—the rest having perished from cold and insuffi- 
cient fodder on the way. 

The caravan with which M. Valikhanoff travelled does not 
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seem to have been commercially a profitable venture, but it 
would seem that the report that he sent to his Government 
satisfied it of the desirability of gaming, if possible, a com- 
mercial footing in the country. In the very next year after 
his return it was stipulated in the treaty of Pekin, concluded 
between the Russian and Chinese Governments, that the 
former should be allowed to appoint a consul and establish 
a factory at Kashgar. This stipulation, however, was never 
attempted to be carried into effect, and when, four or five 
years later, Chinese domination in Eastern Turkestan came 
to an end, the clause in the treaty became of course a dead 
letter. 

There 1s a prospect of our soon gaining additional geo- 
graphical information about this region. Mr. Michell, in his 
introduction to the translation of M. Valikhanoff’s journey, 
says that a description of ‘last year’s (1868) reconnaissance 
in the Cis-Naryn region, about the Chatyr-Kul lake, and near 
Kashgar, executed by Colonel (now General) Poltoratski,* 
may be expected to appear soon.’ It is to be hoped we 
shall soon be favoured with an English version of this ex- 
ploration, as it will be of considerable interest. 

Eastern Turkestan may be said to derive its chief import- 
ance in connection with the subject under discussion from 
two facts. Firstly, the great advantage which its geographical 
position gives it as a commercial thoroughfare, inasmuch as 
through it there run two of the great trade routes between the 
central countries of Eastern and Western Asia. It may, there- 
fore, on this account be considered by Russia a very de- 
sirable acquisition. Secondly, as the southern border of the 
country is conterminous with that of Cashmere, it will be 
probably the first point where the long-anticipated and 

* Since these sheets were in the press, an account of the expedition of 
this officer has appeared in the last March-April journal of the French 
Geographical Society, pp. 233-234. 
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inevitable contact of Russia with our Indian political frontier 
will take place. 

The inhabitants, the majority of whom have long been 
bigoted Mahomedans, are said to be of Turkish origin, 
though in the present day they appear to be of a most hete- 
rogeneous breed, and to be composed of the descendants 
of Saris, Uzbegs, Kirghiz, and the like, besides a small ele- 
ment of Kalmucks. In addition to these, mention should 
be made of a most important clan, the Dungens, or, as they 
are called in the reports of the Punjab Government, the 
Tunganis, who, five or six years ago, were instrumental in 
expelling the Chinese from the country, and who subse- 
quently played a most prominent part in the political fortunes 
of Alti-shahar.* 

A more detailed account of the antecedents of this sect 
will, however, be found in a subsequent sketch of the poli- 
tical history of Eastern Turkestan. 


* This name, meaning ‘The Six Cities,’ is commonly supposed, as 
already remarked in this chapter, to be derived from the six principal 
towns that are situated in the country. But another, and, I think, more 
probable explanation of the ongin of this term 1s to be found in an article 
‘On the Rising of the Dungens or Mussulmen Population of Western 
China,’ translated by Mr. R Michell from the Russian ‘Multary Journal ’ 
for August 1866. It 1s to the following effect. Some time durmg the 
fifteenth century, a celebrated Mahomedan preacher from Bokhara 
arrived at Kashgar, and soon became an object of public worship. His 
name was Hodja Mahtuma Aziam, On his death, this worship was, 
according to Asiatic custom, transferred to his sons, Ishan Kalian and 
Isaak Vali. The rivalry between these two brothers, and probably also 
differences in their theological views, soon divided Mahtuma Aziam’s 
followers into two sects, who became bitterly hostile to each other. The 
people of Kashgar Aksu and Ush-Turfan declared for Ishan Kahan, 
while those of Yarkand, Khoten, and Yangi-shahar sided with Isaak 
Val. Hence these towns came to be called ‘ The Six Cities,’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CHRONICLE OF RECENT EVENTS IN TURKESTAN. 


In order to represent the recent advances in Central Asia 
in as clear a light as possible, I propose to give a sketch of 
the progress of late events in Turkestan, and of the career 
of Russian conquest there, from the date of the publication 
of Prince Gortschakoff’s well-known circular in November 
1864 down to the commencement of the current year. 

It appears, from a book lately published at St. Petersburg 
by General Romanovski,* who played a prominent part in 
some of the events that have lately taken place in Turkestan, 
that up to the capture of Chemkend, in the end of 1864, all 
the fighting that took place was in fulfilment of a scheme of 
annexation, which the Russian Government had for a long 
time previously contemplated, and resolved to carry out.t 
The object of this project was to connect, by a continuous 
frontier-line, the extreme flanking portions of the Russian 
territory in Central Asia, so as to leave no interval of inde- 
pendent country between. The two points which it was 


* “Notes on the Central Asian Question, By D. T. Romanovski, with 
Appendices and a Map of Turkestan. St. Petersburg, 1868,’ This book 
has just been translated for the Indian Government. 

4 The admission by Genera] Romanovski that a scheme of annexation 
was carefully matured and determined upon long ago by the Russian 
Government, completely stultified the views so often advocated by the 
optimist school of Central Asian politicians in England, who were wont 
to declare that all annexations were forced upon Russia by the necessity 
of her position, &c. 
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thought desirable to connect were Fort Peroffski in the 
west and Fort Vernoe in the east, which has been in Russian 
occupation since the year 1854. The boundary-line first 
proposed with this object was, roughly speaking, to run 
along the course of the Syr-Daria to as far as Fort Peroffsk1, 
and thence, in a south-easterly direction, along the northern 
slopes of the Kara Tau and Alexandrovski mountains, to 
Fort Vernoé. Russia’s avowed object in this scheme was 
to be able to control the mtermediate nomads, and also, 
from her advanced position, to bring her influence to bear 
more effectually upon the three khanates of Turkestan. 
The original programme was steadily followed up till the 
beginning of 1864; but as it approached completion, it 
gradually expanded its proportions under the auspices of 
the Russian generals entrusted with its execution, until it 
was found convenient for many reasons to extend the 
boundary-line farther south, so as to include Chemkend, 
which city was accordingly stormed, taken, and annexed in 
October 1864. From this point the Russians were able to 
command the resources of a fertile district, which was de- 
scribed at the time by the ‘Invalide Russe’ as ‘ the granary 
of all the country between the Tchui and the Syr-Daria.’ As 
soon as this last feat of arms had been accomplished, the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg, consrious probably that such a 
violation of the principles of action she had hitherto pro- 
fessed in her Central Asian conquests would be liable to 
misconstruction in Europe, and might possibly excite grave 
apprehensions in England, addressed the following circular 
to the ‘ legations and embassies of the Russian emperor in 
foreign countries.’ 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF’S DESPATCH. 


‘Les journaux russes ont rendu compte des derniéres opérations mili- 
taires exécutées par un détachement de nos troupes, dans les régions de 
TP Asie centrale, avec un succes remarquable et des résultats importants. 
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. Tl etait & prévoir que ces événements exciteraient d’autant plus 
attention du public étranger qu’ils se passent dans des contrées & peine 
connues, 

‘Notre auguste maitre m’a ordonné de vous exposer succinctement, 
mais avec clarté et précision, la position qui nous est faite dans ]’Asie 
centrale, les mtéréts qui servent de mobile 4 notre action dans ces 
contrées, et le but final que nous y poursuivons, 

‘ La position de la Russie dans !’Asie centrale est celle de tous les 
Etats civilisés qui se trouvent en contact avec des peuplades 4 dem 
sauvages, errantes, sans organisation sociale fixe. 

‘Il arrive toujours, en pareil cas, que l’mtérét de la sécurité des 
frontitres et celu des relations de commerce exigent que I’Etat plus 
civilisé exerce un certain ascendant sur des voisins que leurs mceurs 
nomades et turbulentes rendent fort incommodes, 

‘On a d’abord des incursions et des pillages 4 réprimer Pour y 
mettre un terme, on est forcé de réduire 4 une soumussion plus ou moins 
directe les peuplades limitrophes. 

‘Une fois ce résultat attemt, celles-ci prennent des habitudes plus 
tranquilles. Mais elles se trouvent 4 leur tour exposées aux aggressions 
des tribus plus dloigndes. L'Etat est obligé de les défendre contre 
ces déprédations et de chatier ceux qui les commettent. De 1a la 
nécessité d’expéditions lointaimes, cofiteuses, périodiques, contre un 
ennemi que son organisation sociale rend insaisissable. Si l’on se 
borne & chatier les pillards et qu’on se retire, la lecon s’efface bientdt, 
la retraite est mise sur le compte de la faiblesse ; les peuples asiatiques 
én particulier ne respectent que la force visible et palpable ; Ja force 
morale de la raison et des intéréts de la civilisation n’a pomt encore de 
prise sur eux. La tache est donc toujours 4 recommencer 

* Pour couper court 4 ces désordres permanents, on établit quelques 
points fortifiés parm: les populations ennemies ; on exerce sur elles un 
ascendant qui, peu & peu, les réduit & une soumussion plus ou moins 
forcée. 

‘Mais an-dela de cette seconde ligne, d'autres peuplades plus éloignées 
enco e viennent bientét provoquer les mémes dangers et les mémes 
répressions, 

*L’ Etat se trouve donc dans I’alternative on d’abandonner ce travail 
incessant et de livrer ses frontiéres 4 des désordres perpétuels qui y 
rendent toute prospérité, toute sécurité, toute civilisation impossibles, 
ou bien d’avancer de plus en plus dans les profondeurs de contrées 
sauvages ot, & chaque pas qu'il accomplit, les distances accroissent les 
difficultds et les charges auxquelles il s'expose. 

*Tel a été le sort de tous les pays qui ont été placés dans les mémes 
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conditions, les Etats-Unis en Amérique, la France en Algéne, la Hol- 
lande dans ses colonies, Il’Angleterre aux Indes ; tous ont été inévitable- 
ment entrainds a suivre cette marche progressive ot l’ambition a moms 
de part que I’smpéneuse nécessité, et ott la plus grande difficulté consiste 
& savoir s’arréter. 

‘C’est aussi la raison qu a conduit le gouvernement impérial 4 
s’etablir d’abord d’un c6été sur la Syr-Dana, de l’autre sur le lac Issyk- 
Koul, et A consolider ces deux lignes par des forts avancés qui, peu a 
peu, ont pénetré au cceur de ces régions lomtaines, sans cependant 
parvemr a établir au-dela la tranquillité indispensable 4 la sécunté de 
nos frontiéres, 

‘La cause de cette mnstabilité résida d’abord dans le fait qu’entre les 
points extrémes de cette double ligne il y a un immense espace moccupe 
ot: les invasions des tnibus pillardes continuent 4 paralyser toute colo- 
nisation et tout commerce par caravanes; ensuite dans les fluctuations 
perpétuelles de la situation politique de ces contrées ott le Turkestan et 
le Kokand, tantét réunis, tant6t séparés, toujours en guerre, soit entre 
eux, soit avec la Boukhane, n’offraient aucune possibilité de relations 
fixes ni de transactions réguliéres quelconques. 

‘Le gouvernement impérial s’est donc vu placé malgré lm dans 
Valternative que nous avons indiquée, c’est-a-dire ou de laisser se per- 
petuer un état de désordie permanent qui paralyse toute sécurité et tout 
progrés, ou de se condamner a des expeditions coulteuses et lomtaines 
sans aucun résultat pratique et quil faut toujours recommencer, ou 
enfin d’entrer dans la voie indefinite de conquétes et d’annexions qui a 
conduit |’Angleterre & l’empire des Indes, en cherchant 4 soumettre | un 
aprés l'autre, par la force des armes, les petits Etats indépendants dont 
les mceurs pillardes et turbulentes et les perpetuelles révoltes ne laissent & 
leurs voisins ni tréve ni repos 

‘Ni Pune m l'autre de ces alternatives ne répondait au but que s’est 
tracé la politique de notre auguste maftre, et qui est non d’étendre hors 
de toute proportion rasonnable les contrées soumises 4 son sceptre; 
mais d’y asseoir sa dommation sur des bases solides, d’en garantir la 
sécurité et d'y développer l’organisation sociale, le commerce, le bien- 
étre et la civilisation. 

‘ Notre t&che était donc de rechercher un systeme propre 4 atteindre 
ce triple but. 

‘A cet effet, les principes suivants ont été poses :— 

‘1° Tl a été jugé indispensable que le» deua lignes fortifi¢es de nos 
frontiéres, l'une partant de la Chine jusqu’au lac Issyh-Koul, l'autre. 
partant de la mer d’Aral le long de la Syr-Danra, fussent réunies par 
des points fortufiés, de mamére & ce que tous nos postes fussent 4 méme 
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de se soutenir mutuellement et ne laissassent aucun itervalle par ob 
pussent s’effectuer impunément les invasions et les déprédations des 
tribus nomades. 

‘2° Il était essentiel que 1a ligne ainsi complétée de nos forts avancés 
fit située dans une contrée assez fertale non-seulement pour assurer leurs 
approvisionnements, mais aussi pour faciliter la colomsation réguhiére, 
qui seule peut préparer au pays occupé un avenir de stabilité et de pro- 
spénté, en gagnant A la vie civilisée les peuplades avoisinantes, 

‘ 3° Enfin, 11 était urgent de fixer cette ligne d’une maniétre définitive, 
afin d’échapper aux entrafnements dangereux et presque inévitables qui, 
de répression» en représailles, pouvaient aboutir 4 une extension ilimitée, 

‘Dans ce but, 1! fallait poser les bases d'un systéme fondé non-seule- 
ment sur la raison, qui peut étre élastique, mais sur les conditions géo- 
graphiques et politiques, qui sont fixes et permanentes. 

‘Ce systéme nous était indiqué par un fait trés-simple resultant d’une 
longue expérience, c’est-d-dire que les tnbus nomades qu’on ne peut ni 
sausir ni chatier, ni contenir efficacement, sont pour nous le voisinage le 
plus incommode, et que, par contre, les populations agricoles et commer- 
cantes, fixées au sol et dotdes d’un organisme social plus développé, nous 
offrent la chance d’un voisinage tolérable et de relations perfectibles. 

‘La ligne de nos frontiéres devait donc englober les premiéres, elle 
devait s’arréter 4 la limite des secondes, 

‘Ces trois principes donnent I’exphication claire, naturelle et logique 
des derméres opérations militaires accomplies dans |’ Asie centrale. 

‘En effet, la ligne primitive de nos frontiéres le long de la Syr-Daria 
jusqu’au fort Pérovsky d un cété, et de l'autre jusqu’au lac Issyk-Koul, 
avait I'inconvénient d’étre presque a la limite du désert. Elle était in- 
terrompue sur un immense espace entre les deux points extrémes ; elle 
n’offrait pas assez de ressources & nos troupes et laissait en dehors des 
tribus sans cohésion avec lesquelles nulle stabilité n‘était possible. 

‘Malgré notre répugnance 4 donner & nos frontiéres une plus grande 
étendue, ces motifs ont été assez puissants pour déterminer le gouverne- 
ment impénal 4 établir la continuité de cette ligne entre le lac Issyk- 
Koul et la Syr-Daria, en fortifiant la ville de Tchemkend, récemment 
occupée par nous. 

*En adoptant cette ligne nous obtenons un double résultat : d’un cété, 
la contrée qu'elle embrasse est fertile, boisée, arrosée par de nombreux 
cours d’eau ; elle est habitée en partie par des tribus Kirghises qui ont 
déji reconnu notre domination ; elle offre donc des éléments favorables 
A ln colonisation et & l'approvisionnement de nos garnisqau. De l'autre, 
élle nous donne pour voisins immédiats les populations fag, wgricoles 
et commergantes du Kokand, 
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* Nous nous trouvons en face d'un milien social plus sohde, plus com- 
pacte, moins mobile, mieux organisé ; et cette consideration marque 
avec une précision géographique la hmite ot I’intérét et la raison nous 
prescrivent d’arriver et nous commandent de nous arréter, parce que, 
dune part, toute extension ulténeure de notre domination rencontrant 
désormais non plus des mileux inconstants comme les tribus nomades, 
mais des Etats plus régulérement constitués, exigerait des efforts con- 
sidérables et nous entrainerait, d’annexion en annexion, dans des com- 
plications infinies ; et que, d’autre part, ayant désormais pour voisins de 
pareils Etats, malgré leur civihsation arnérée et I’instabihté de leur 
condition politique, nous pouvons néanmoms assurer que des relations 
réguhéres pourront un jour se substituer, pour l’avantage commun, aux 
desordres permanents qui ont paralysé jusqu’1ci l’essor de ces contrées. 

‘Tels sont, monsteur, les intéréts qui servent de mobile & la politique 
de notre auguste maitre dans ]’Asie centrale, tel est le but final que les 
ordres de Sa Mayjesté Impéniale ont tracé 4 l’action de son cabinet. 

‘Vous étes invité 4 purser dans ces considérations le sens des expli- 
cations que vous fournirez au gouvernement auprés duquel vous ctes 
accrédité, si vous étes interpellé ou si vous voyez s’accréditer des sup- 
positions erron¢es quant a notre action dans ces contrées loitaines, 

‘Je n’ai pas besoin d’insister sur l’intérét évident que la Russie a 4 ne 
pas agrandir son terntoire, et surtout A ne pas se cider aux extremités 
des complications qui ne peuvent que retarder et paralyser son dé- 
veloppement inténieur, 

‘Le programme que je viens de tracer rentre dans cet ordre d’idées. 

‘Bien souvent, durant les derméres années, on s'est plu 4 assigner 
pour mission a la Russie de civiliser les contrées qui l’avoisinent sur le 
continent astatique. 

* Les progrés de la civilisation n’ont pas d’agent plus efficace que les 
relations commerciales, Celles-ci, pour se developper, exigent partout 
l'ordre et la stabilité; mais en Asie elles reclament une transformation 
profonde dans les mceurs, I] faut avant tout faire comprendre aux 
peuples asiatiqQues qu'il y a plus d’avantage pour eux & favoriser et 
assurer le commerce des caravanes qu’a les puller. 

‘Ces notions dlémentaires ne peuvent penetrer dans la conscience 
publique que 1a ot 1] y a un public, c’est-a-dire un organisme social et 
un gouvernement qui le dinge et le représente. 

‘Nous accomplissons la premiére partie de cette tiche en portant 
notre frontiére a la limite ob se rencontrent ces conditions indispensables, 

« ‘Nous accomphrons la seconde en nous attachant désormais 4 prouver 
‘aax Etats voisins, par un systéme de fermeté quant a la répression de 
leurs méfaits, mais en méme temps de moderation et de justice dans 
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Vemplo: de la force et de respect pour leur indépendance, que la 
Russie n’est pas leur ennemie, qu'elle ne nournt a leur égard aucune 
vue de conquéte, et que les relations pacifiques et commerciales avec 
elle sont plus profitables que le désordre, le pillage, les représailles et la 
puerre en permanence, 

‘En se consacrant 4 cette tache le cabmet impénal s’inspire des 
intéréts de la Russie. I] croit servir en méme temps les intéréts de la 
civilisation et de ’humanité Ila droit de compter sur une apprécia- 
tion equitable et loyale de la marche qu‘1l poursuit et des principes qui 
le guident. 

‘(Signé) GORTCHAKOF; 


¢* Saint-Pétersbourg, le 2x novembre 1864.’ 


This manifesto, which professed, as may be seen, to show, 
in their true hght the principles by which Russia’s policy 
in Central Asia was governed, excited a good deal of dis- 
cussion at the time of its publication, but, except perhaps 
from the optimist school of English politicians, met with 
but little credence in Europe. Its appearance was followed 
up a few months later by an Imperial decree dated February 
12, 1865, constituting the new province of Russian Turkes- 
tan, (thenceforward to be incorporated in the Russian 
Empire,) and making provision for its civil and military 
government. The boundaries of the new province, which 
stretched southwards as far as the northern bank of the 
Arys (a tributary of the Syr-Dama) were also defined, but 
were adhered to for so short a time, that it would be use- 
less to describe them more closely here. With regard to the 
circular letter quoted above, it 1s both possible and probable 
that the Russian Government may have been quite honest 
in its avowal of a desire to hold its hand, and to allow the 
policy of annexation to remain in abeyance for a time, so as 
to give leisure to consolidate the newly-acquired province ; 
but unfortunately such good intentions were hardly likely 
to obtain much credence with the Kokandians, one of whose 
chief cities, Chemkend, had just been wrested from them. 
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Naturally enough, they continued to be animated with the 
most hostile spirit towards the Russians, and seem to have 
been quite determined not to leave their opponents unmo- 
lested in their new quarters. Nothing, however, worthy of 
note occurred till the spring of 1865, when, according to 
the Russian accounts, the Kokandians were again the 
aggressors It appears that the two States of Bokhara and 
Kokand had for some time previously been at war, and 
were calrying on a series of desultory hostilities with each 
other, in which the forces of the latter State had generally 
been worsted. In the beginning of Apmil 1865, the Bokha- 
rlan army, according to the general routine of their cam- 
paigns, invaded Kokand, and took possession of Khodjend, 
gaining at the same time a signal victory over the Kokan- 
dians. The Russian general Cherniayeff, who was at Chem- 
kend, had thus two armies, both of which mht be sup- 
posed to be equally hostile, in the neighbourhood of his 
frontier line, viz. the victonous Bokharian, and the defeated 
Kokandian army. ‘The intentions of the former were quite 
uncertain, and there was good reason to fear that the 
Bokharian troops, flushed with their recent victory, and ex- 
cited by the fanatical preachings of their moollahs, would 
probably make an incursion into Russian terntory. In order, 
therefore, to be prepared for any contingency of this sort, 
General Cherniayeff, as a precautionary measure, sent out a 
‘corps of observation’ from Chemkend in the direction of 
Tashkend, which was about seventy five miles distant. 
What the strength of this corps was, I have not been able to 
ascertain, but judging from previous campaigns, and the small 
number of troops with which former successes had been 
achieved, it was probably not more than from 1,500 to 2,000 
men at the most. On May 9, the Russians encamped near 
a Kokandian fort named Niaz Beg, and while they were 
there they were suddenly attacked by a strong Kokandian 
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force, which happened to be in the neighbourhood. Though 
taken by surprise, the Russians defeated their opponents 
with a severe loss, and finally stormed and captured the fort 
Niaz Beg. The Kokandian commander-in-chief, named Alim 
Kul, who was also regent of the State during the minority of 
the Khan, Sultan Sahib, was at this time, with the main 
body of his army, marching along the right bank of the 
Syr-Daria, with the intention of attacking the Bokharian 
army in the rear, which was encamped on the left or southern 
bank of the said river. When he heard of the defeat of his 
detachment at Niaz Beg, he diverted his attention for a time 
from the Bokharians, and determined to attack the Russian 
‘corps of observation.’ He thought, no doubt, that with the 
large force at his command he would have no difficulty in 
crushing the small detachment of his opponents. In ac- 
cordance with this resolve, on May 21, he attacked the Russian 
camp, which had not been moved from its former position, 
but after an obstinate fight, he was defeated and killed, while 
300 of his followers were also left dead upon the field. The 
Russian losses, as usual, were quite insignificant, as their 
superiority in artillery enabled them to inflict great loss upon 
the Kokandians, while they suffered but little themselves. 

It would naturally have been expected that General 
Cherniayeff, after so signal a victory, would have lost no 
time in following up his success, and in attacking Tashkend 
at once. He remained, however, inactive before that city 
for nearly five weeks, and he appears to have been fully 
justified in doing so, as will be seen from the following ex- 
planation. The then ruler of Tashkend was a Kokandian 
chief who had forcibly taken possession of the place. A 
numerous and powerful party within the walls, representing 
the interests of the mercantile community, wished to rid 
themselves of his yoke, and with that view had invited the 
Russians to take possession of the town. General Chemia- 
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yeff, it is averred by the Russian accounts, being averse to 
further conquest, was at first unwilling to entertain the 
project. It 1s more probable, however, that he did not 
wish to storm a town, a great portion of the inhabitants of 
which were anxious to be taken under Russian protection. 
Wie had, moreover, good reason to believe that by the in- 
trigues of the revolutionary party inside (who, it is said, 
were prepared to nse and expel the Kokandian garrison) the 
city would soon fall into his hands without his having to 
fight for it. He was therefore content to wait. Unforeseen 
events, however, forced him to immediate action. The 
revolutionary party in Tashkend, misinterpreting the reluc- 
tance of the Russians to take the town, grew impatient at 
their delay ; and thinking that they had trusted to a broken 
reed in them, now sent a similar mvitation to the Bokha- 
rian army at Khodjend. On hearing this, Cherniayeff, who 
had no intention of letting the town slip through his 
hands, resolved to anticipate the Bokhanans, and take it by 
storm. The assault was delivered on the night of June 26-7, 
1865, and, after an obstinate defence, Tashkend was cap- 
tured. 

Such was the Russian version of the course of events that 
led to the capture of this important place. Shortly after its 
occupation, by way of keeping up the story of the reluctant 
occupation of the city, a proclamation was issued by the 
Governor of Orenburg, which stated that the Russian troops 
would only garrison it fora short time, till the danger threat- 
ening its independence was passed. * 

With the fall of Tashkend vanished the last remnant of 
the independence of Kokand. Situated on the nght bank of 


* In the following year the city was mcorporated in the Rusman 
Empire, at the request, 1t was affirmed, of the mhabitants. General 
Kryyanovski, in a proclamationdated Tashhend, August 27, 1866, an- 
nounced the fact of its annexation. 
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the Chirchik, in an angle of land caused by the Syr-Daria 
changing its course, and taking a bend from a westerly to a 
north-westerly direction, Tashkend was the only important 
place between the rivers Chui and the Syr-Daria that had not 
been brought under Russian rule. Its possession was com- 
mercially of considerable importance to Russia, owing to the 
fact that several of the great trade routes of Central Asia 
leading from Russia and Siberia unite at Chemkend and 
thence form one road running in a south-easterly direction 
through Tashkend on to Samarkand and Bokhara, It is 
thus a great centre of traffic. In Russian eyes, however, the 
position of the city held out the prospect of still greater 
advantages than these. By all the other pnncipal routes 
from the line of the Syr-Daria to Samarkand and Bokhara, 
the inhospitable deserts of the Kizil Kum and the Kara 
Kum had to be traversed; but the road through Tashkend 
from the north, after emerging from the steppes north of the 
Syrdana, which cannot be avoided, possessed the ment of 
not running through the desert at any point of its course, 
but passed through a succession of river valleys, first along 
that of the Syr-Daria, and then along that of the Zarafshan 
almost to the very walls of Samarkand.* 

Up to this period the Ameer of Bokhara, sheltered by the 
broad waterless steppes of the Kizil Kum and Batak Kum, 
had felt himself tolerably secure against the encroachments 
of his dreaded northern neighbour ; but when Tashkend came 
into Russian possession, he was not slow to perceive that the 
flank of his natural defence had been turned, and that a com- 
paratively easy road, vid Khodjend, Oratepe, and Djuzak, 
lay open to the walls of his capital. In addition to this he 
claimed some rights of sovereignty over parts of the khanate 
of Kokand (which he was even then seeking to enforce by 
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arms), in which Tashkend was included, and he had been 
preparing to take advantage of the invitation sent to him by 
the inhabitants of that city. When, therefore, he found that 
his army, which still continued to occupy Khodjend, had 
been anticipated in taking possession of Tashkend by the 
Russians, he was highly incensed at the loss of so important 
a post, and determined to revenge, if he could, the insult 
offered to him. Accordingly, in July (1865), about a month 
after the capture of Tashkend, he demanded of Cherniayeff 
the evacuation of the town, and threatened, in case of none 
compliance with his demand, to rouse up all the Mahomedans 
of Central Asia into a general crescentade against Russia. 
The Russian commander was, however, not disposed to re- 
cognise the nghts of the Ameer over what might once have 
been Bokhanan or Kokandian. but which was now Russian 
terntory. The demand, therefore, met with a flat refusal. 
Simultaneously with the despatch of this message, the Ameer 
reinforced his army in Kokand, and on receipt of Chernia- 
yeff’s reply seized a Russian caravan which happened to be in 
his terntories, and threw the merchants into prison. Upon 
this the Governor of Orenburg retaliated by ordering all the 
Bokharian merchants in the government and town of Oren- 
burg to be impnsoned and their goods to be confiscated. 
This brought the Ameer to his senses, and the Russian mer- 
chants were released. Some correspondence seems now to 
have ensued between the Ameer and Cherniayeff, after 
which, about the end of September, an envoy of the Ameer, 
Imam Hadjee by name, appeared at Tashkend. The osten- 
sible object of his mission was to arrange matters amicably, 
and to assure the Russian commander of the fnendly dis- 
position of his master towards the Russians. At the same 
time he complained that the Ameer was much aggneved 
that no Russian officers had done him the honour to visit 
his capital; and as an inducement to compliance with this 
: F 
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suggestion, the envoy took advantage of the relative positions 
of England and Russia in Asia to hint at a recent visit of 
other envoys to Bokhara, who had come by way of Affghan- 
istan, and who had submitted to his master proposals hostile 
to Russian interests.* 

Won over by these overtures and representations, and 
desirous, 1t may be, of counteracting the intrigues of these 
fabulous envoys, Cherniayeff consented to send a scientific 
and diplomatic mission under M. Struve to Bokhara, and 
instructed its members to explain to the Ameer the terms on 
which fmendly relations would be resumed. The mem- 
bers of the mission, who were four in number, were at first 
well received by the Ameer. About the commencement of 
December, however, all communications from them to 
Russian head-quarters at Tashkend ceased, and rumours 
soon reached that city to the effect that the Russian envoys, 
together with all Russian subjects who happened to be in 
Bokhanian territory, had been seized and impmisoned, and 
that their property had been confiscated. As the Russian 
general still received no news from his envoys, on Decem- 
ber 7 he asked for an explanation, and demanded that his 
envoys should be allowed to return at once. In reply he 
received a haughty message to the effect that their deten- 
tion was in retaliation for the Russian authonties at Oren- 
burg having some short time previously refused to allow 
a Bokharian envoy to proceed to St. Petersburg, and the 
Ameer further announced his intention of continuing to 
detain the Russian officers as hostages for the safe return 
of his own ambassador. Cherniayeff, after some fruitless 
protestations, finding that he could not obtain the release of 
his envoys, determined to have recourse to arms, Accord- 
edd on January 30, 1866, he marched out of Tashkend 


with fourteen companies of infantry, six sotnias of Cossacks, 
# This was, it need hardly be said, a pure fabrication. 
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fourteen guns, and a commissariat equipped with provisions 
for a month. Crossing the Syr-Daria at Fort Chinaz, he 
marched in the direction of Djuzak, with the avowed inten- 
tion of going on to Bokhara, and effecting the release of his 
envoys by force. The Russian column encountered no 
obstacle until, on February 4, they arrived within four or five 
miles of Dyjuzak, where the enemy appear to have been 
posted in considerable force. At this juncture Cherniayeff 
received a letter from the Ameer of Bokhara, stating that 
the Russian officers had been released and would arnve at 
Samarkand the following day. There was no truth in this 
statement, but it enabled the Ameer to delay Cherniayeff’s 
advance, and so gain alittle time. Meanwhile firewood and 
forage began to run short in the Russian camp, and as none 
was obtainable by purchase from the inhabitants of Djuzak, 
a foraging party was sent out with instructions to take what 
was required by force, but to avoid, if possible, any colhsion 
with the enemy. The Bokharian troops, however, attacked 
this force, which was obliged to retreat with a loss of some few 
killed and wounded. As Cherniayeff was now with his force 
in a desert region, in want of wood and forage, and with 
provisions for only a limited time, his position was somewlget 
critical, and it became necessary that he should extricate 
himself without delay, either by an advance on to Samarkand 
or by a retreat to the Syr-Daria. As there appeared to be no 
prospect of the return of his envoys, and as he did not feel 
himself strong enough to attack the forces by which he was 
confronted, he chose the latter alternative. On February 11 
he began his retreat, and though threatened en route by 
swarms of Bokharian cavalry, who harassed his rear and 
flanks, he reached the left bank of the above nver without 
further mishap on February 14. It was stated at the time 
that the Czar, on hearing of these events, expressed strong 
displeasure at his officers having so far exceeded their 
° F2 
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instructions as to entangle themselves in a quarrel with 
Bokhara, from which it was, of course, now impossible fer 
the Russian Government without loss of prestige to recede. 
However this may be, there seems to be no doubt that 
General Cherniayeff had already exceeded his instructions in 
seizing Tashkend, Had he been successful in his subsequent 
Operations, it is probable his indiscretion would have been 
regarded with no disfavour; but he was, to say the least, 
unfortunate, for he not only made a diplomatic blunder in 
sending envoys to Bokhara, but when he attempted to 
retrieve his mistake by armed force he met with a check, 
and was obliged to retreat before the enemy. He was 
accordingly superseded in his command, and recalled from 
Turkestan. The Bokhanans, naturally emboldened by 
having forced Cherntayeff to retreat, prepared with fresh 
vigour to resist the aggressions of their dreaded foe. Their 
moollahs, inflamed by fanaticism and religious zeal, had al- 
ready proclaimed a crescentade, or religious war, against the 
Russians, and there was not a mosque in Bokhara that did 
not ring with their impassioned denunciations of the hated 
infidels, To such a pitch, indeed, 1s the religious and war- 
lige enthusiasm said to have risen, that some of the towns 
sent all their able-bodied men to fill up the ranks of the 
army ; and during the next two months or so there seem to 
have been incessant skirmishes between the Bokharian and 
Russian troops on both banks of the Syr-Daria. Meanwhile, 
General Romanovski, who had been sent out to super- 
sede Cherniayeff in his command, arrived at Tashkend on 
March 27, and found the latter, who was ignorant that he 
was to be superseded, on the eve of commencing fresh 
hostilities, and in a position to carry them to a successful 
jssue. The reinforcements which had been summoned to 
Turkestan from Western Siberia had arrived, and all the 
preparations which had been put into train by Cherniayeff 
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for the vigorous prosecution of a fresh campaign were com- 
plete. Finding all matenals thus ready to his hand, Roma- 
novski seems to have forgotten the object of his misston, and 
committed himself to the same line of policy as ¢hat for 
which his predecessor had been deprived of his command, 
thus defeating the alleged object of the Government which 
had appointed him. Probably, however, he found his pre- 
decessor so far committed to hostilities, that he had no alter- 
native but to carry them on. On April 5, a Russian recon- 
noitring party, which had been sent out on the road towards 
Khodjend, came up with and dispersed a large body of 
Bokhanan cavalry at Mourz4-Rabat. 

During the remainder of the month of April, bands of 
Bokharian and Kokandian troops continued incessantly to 
harass the Russian outposts in the neighbourhood of Tash- 
kend, and the increasing boldness and frequency of their 
incursions made it absolutely necessary to take prompt and 
decisive measures against them. Meanwhile, the Ameer 
had concentrated’ his forces at Irdjar (a place on the left 
bank of the Syr-Daria, about thirty-four miles above Fort 
Chinaz), from which point it was rumoured that he would 
soon advance against the Russians. General Romanovski, 
however, aware of the necessity for prompt action, resolved 
to anticipate any such designs that he might have. Accord- 
ingly, on May 7, marching out of Fort Chinaz with fourteen 
companies of infantry, five sotmas of Cossacks, and twenty 
guns, he advanced up the left bank of the Syr-Dana towards 
Irdjar. Meanwhile a smaller Russian detachment advanced 
from Tashkend along the nght bank towards the same point. 
On the evening of May 8 he arrived at his destination, where 
he found the enemy posted in great force in an entrenched 
camp, which was defended by artillery. After a sharp can- 
nonade the Russian troops stormed and carned the works, 
-and, pursuing the enemy, routed them with great slaughter. 
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The Bokharians are said to have left 1,009 dead upon the 
field, while the Russian losses, owing, it is said, to the pre- 
cision of their artillery fire, were utterly insignificant. 

The gignal defeat at Irdjar was a heav blow to the cause 
of the Ameer of Bokhara, who is said on this occasion to 
have commanded in person. Owing to the dispersion of 
the flower of his troops by such a comparatively very small 
Russian force, the prestige that had hitherto attached itself 
to his name throughout Central Asia was shattered to the 
ground, and the delusion of his invincibility utterly dispelled. 

Following up this signal success, General Romanovski 
advanced up the left bank of the Syr-Daria, and on May 14 
took possession of Nau. This place, situated at the junction 
of the roads from Khodjend and Kokand to Bokhara, and 
therefore a point of some strategic importance, was surren- 
dered to him without striking a blow. From hence the Russian 
forces advanced to Khodjend, which place was reached on 
May 17. Khodjend, a large and populous city, is situated 
on the left bank of the Syr-Daria, on the frontiers of Bokhara 
and Kokand, and through it there runs the only road com- 
municating between the capitals of those two countries. Its 
position, coupled with the strength of its fortress, which was 
renowned through Central Asia, rendered it strategically and 
commercially a most important point. Its possession (like 
Peshawur in old times between the Sikhs and the Affghans) 
was often a bone of contention between Kokand and Bok- 
hara; and at times the inhabitants seem to have succeeded 
in asserting a temporary independence of their ‘own. At 
this time it was, as stated before, occupied by Bokharian 
troops. The Russians found it surrounded by a high, thick, 
double line of walls, and the garrison had made every pre- 
paration for its defence. After a week spent in making 
regular approaches, and in bombardments, General Roman- 
ovski determined, on May 24, to storm the place. The 
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operation was completely successful, and before nightfall the 
citadel and all the pnincipal streets were in possession of 
the Russian columns, The following morning the whole of 
the town surrendered at discretion. As usual in the Russian 
campaigns in Central Asia, there seems to have been an 
enormous disproportion between the losses on each side. 
More ¢han 2,500 of the garnson are said to have been slain, 
while the Russian loss was only five killed and 122 wounded ! 

The capture of Khodjend seems to have brought the 
Ameer to reason, and the Russian envoys, whose detention 
had been the primary cause of hostilities, were released, and 
returned in safety to Russian head-quarters. ° 

It might have been thought, perhaps, that the Russians 
having now annexed a large stnip of ternitory in the valley 
of the Syr-Dana, over which the Ameer of Bokhara had 
claims, and having avenged General Cherniayeff’s retreat 
from Dyuzak, and obtamed the release of the Russian 
envoys, might well have rested satisfied with their success, 
and it 1s not easy to gather from the Russian accounts what 
were even the ostensible reasons alleged for the continu- 
ance of the war. It was asserted by the official press that 
the Ameer still contumaciously refused to relinquish his 
claims on the Kokandian terntory that had now passed into 
Russian possession, and that he still maintained a hostile 
and threatening attitude. If this was actually the case, it 
might, indeed, have necessitated the maintenance by the 
Russians of a defensive attitude on their newly-extended 
frontier, but could scarcely with any show of reason be 
alleged for invading the State of Bokhara. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt that for the next few months 
immediately subsequent to the capture of Khodjend there 
was a temporary cessation of hostilities, during which time 
embassies arrived from Bokhara and Kokand with offers of 
peace, but their negotiations led to no peaceful results. 
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In September 1866, the Governor-General of Orenburg, 
in consequence, it was said, of the menacing attitude still 
maintained by the Bokhanans, ordered General Roman- 
ovski to make preparations to advance upon and to attack 
Ura Tiupia, which 1s situated a little to the west of Khod- 
jend, to the north of the Kashgar Dakan mountains. In 
obedience to these instructions, on September 20, the Russian 
general marched from Khodjend with about 2,500 infantry, 
600 cavalry, and 28 guns. The force was equipped with 
provisions for a month, and with an efficient transport train. 
On the 22nd, having arrived within eight miles of Ura Tiupia, 
a reconnaissance of the place was made. After a week had 
been spent in preliminary operations, two breaches were 
made in the walls, and at daybreak on October 2 the fort 
was stormed. After a stout resistance on the part of the 
garrison, the walls were carried by escalade, and the citadel 
was captured. An immense quantity of artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and arms of all sorts fell into the hands of the victors, 
who seem to have suffered more severely here than in any 
former engagement. 

Djuzak, which is situated on the road to Samarkand, 
soon shared the fate of Ura Tiupia* and Khodjend, as it 
was stormed and captured on October 18. It is stated to 
have been garrisoned by 10,000 men, to have been armed 
with 53 guns, and to have been altogether the strongest 
fortress that the Russians had yet encountered in Central 
Asia. And yet, according to their own account, they 
assaulted this stronghold, and took it by storm, with a 
loss of only six men killed and less than 100 wounded, 
while the losses of the Bokharians are put at 6,000 men! In 
this case, as in the other accounts of the capture of these 
fortresses in Turkestan, it is hard to believe that either the 
strength of the opposing forces, or the losses on each side, 

* This place is also written ‘Oratepe’ in some maps. 
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can be even approximately correct, as stated in the ‘ Invalide 
Russe’ and the ‘Journal de St.-Pétersbourg.’ Even if it 
be admitted that the Bokharian troops must be the most 
cowardly and disorganised rabble in the world, yet the idea 
of a storming column assaulting a fort defended by 10,000 
fanatical Mahomedans, who are not generally cowards, and 
who were sheltered behind walls, and losing only six men 
killed in the operation, while the assailants kill 6,000 of the 
defenders, is too preposterous to be for a moment believed. 
Soon after the capture of Dyuzak the fort of Yani Kurgan, 
which may be described as an outpost of Dyjuzak, was 
occupied by Russian troops.* The Ameer of Bokhara was 
now glad to sue for peace, negotiations for which were com- 
menced in the end of the year 1866, although, as will be seen 
hereafter, a treaty was not finally ratufied without another 
appeal to arms. 

During the following year, the frontier line of the Russian 
and Bokharian terntory remained fixed, and there was no 
outward material change in the relations of the two Govern- 
ments. This period was spent by the Russian officials in 
organising the internal administration of the newly-acquired 
province, and m strengthening the military position on the 
new frontier. 

In order more clearly to understand subsequent events, it 
will be necessary here to glance at the state of affairs in 
Bokhara generally, where disruption appears to have threat- 
ened the State from withm and from without. The Ameer 
of Bokhara, in consequence of the defeats sustained in 1865 
and 1866 by his troops, in their contests with the Russians, 


* The details of the military operations narrated in this chapter have 
not been given 1 extenso, as it 1s to be feaed they would prove some- 
what tedious to the generalreader The accounts of the capture of each 
place are much alike, and are not of any mterest in a military or strate- 
gical point of view, 
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had lost much of his authority and prestige among his people. 
The Begs, or chieftains, of the vanous provinces who had 
trembled before Nasr Ullah, the father of the reigning prince, 
Muzaffar, were not slow to profit by the discomfiture of his 
son, and throwing off their allegiance, set themselves up as 
independent rulers of the provinces entrusted to their care. 
One of these chieftains, Djoura Beg by name, went so far as 
openly to defy his suzerain, and gave all who were hostile 
to him an asylum at his court. Other subjects of the Ameer 
likewise were estranged from him by the general maladmuinis- 
tration of the country, the increased taxation, and his want 
of success against the Russians; the close neighbourhood of 
the latter, who had established themselves by this time in 
the heart of the kingdom, and the fact of war with them 
being at any time likely to break out afresh, forced him to 
maintain a large army, and greatly to increase his expenditure. 
But the troops whom he maintained at this heavy cost had 
been time after time defeated, and the competition created by 
the ever-increasing importation of Russian goods into Tash- 
kend, matenally diminished one of the principal sources of his 
revenue. Thus hampered for money, the Ameer was forced 
on two occasions, during 1867, to apply to the merchants for 
assistance. ‘Though the necessity of defending his country 
against the threatened inroads of the infidels was a sufficiently 
valid plea for this step, and though the merchants were 
allowed to fix among themselves the sums that each should 
contribute, these measures naturally did not tend to increase 
the public contentment. These two contributions, however, 
did not suffice to meet the wants of the royal exchequer, and 
a third tribute was contemplated by the Government. The 
Ameer was proceeding to raise it, but his advisers counselled 
him to resort to a different measure, viz., that he should first 
buy up the coin called zengu, and then declare it to be twice 
its real value. Acting on their suggestions, he published a 
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series of arbitrary decrees, by which the value of the coin 
was alternately lowered and raised according to the wants of 
the exchequer. He profited of course for a time by these 
measures, but the people suffered greatly, and his credit 
naturally sank to zero. As a crowning sin in the eyes of 
his subjects, the Ameer appropniated for secular objects the 
money set apart for religious instruction, and entrusted to 
the priests for that purpose. This of course drew upon him 
the enmity of the entire priesthood. Meanwhile commerce 
flagged, and the people of the country were everywhere 
plundered and impovenished by the rebellious chiefs, under 
the pretext of raising funds to defray the expenses of the 
anticipated struggle with the Russians. At length, when 
discontent had nsen to its highest pitch, the Ameer was 
accused of having been the first to flee at the battle of 
Irdyar. This was adduced by the moollahs, and fanatics, 
whose name is legion in that land of fanaticism, as a proof 
that he was indifferent to the interests of Islam. Some of 
his advisers urged him, as a means of vindicating his cha- 
racter from the charge, to make war to the knife with the 
Russians, and assured him that God would never suffer the 
followers of the Prophet to be worsted by infidels. 

The merchants and other classes of the people, less 
blinded by fanaticism, were not so eager to renew the con- 
test, but they felt that anything would be preferable to the 
existing state of anarchy and misery, and were, on the whole, 
not unfavourable to the resumption of the war. But the Ameer 
found that it was as difficult to renew the war with the Russians 
as to keep at peace with them. In the event of a renewal 
of hostilities, the chances were greatly in favour of his being 
defeated ; and in that case matters would fare far worse with 
him and his people than ever, and his own life would not be 
safe from fanatics. On the other hand, he would have been 
glad enough to keep at peace and sign the treaty required of 
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him by the Russian Government ; but neither he nor his sub- 
jects could brook the idea of the hereditary champion of the 
faith bemg not only defeated by the infidels, but obliged to 
set his hand and seal to the acknowledgment of the fact. 
The dread of public opinion, moreover, made him loth to 
ratify the proposed treaty, inasmuch as the increased taxa- 
tion, which had been laid upon the people for the express 
purpose of enabling him to defray the expenses of the antici- 
pated contest with the infidels, pledged him in a manner to 
renew ‘the struggle. Placed in this dilemma, he seems to 
have determined, more Astatico, on a tortuous line of policy, 
in order both to gain time, and to satisfy the demands both 
of his own people and the Russians. Meanwhile he soli- 
cited aid from all the neighbouring States. 

When affairs were in this state the Governor-General of 
Orenburg, in September 1867, availed himself of the return 
of the Ameer of Bokhara’s envoy from Orenburg to Bokhara, 
to acquaint him with the required conditions of peace. 
The Governor of Turkestan, General Kaufman, likewise 
soon after sent the Ameer a letter contaming the same 
terms, and intimated that he was empowered by his Imperial 
master to conduct with him the negotiation of the treaty. 
' Added to this was a request that the draft treaty which the 
Ameer had already received from Orenburg should, as soon 
as ratified, be returned to Tashkend, whither the Governor 
intended to go in the following November. 

General Kaufman arrived at Tashkend from Vernoé on 
November 19, but the expected envoy from Bokhara had 
not made his appearance. News, however, had arrived 
that predatory bands, despatched by two of the Begs of the 
province of Bokhara, were making incursions into the 
Djuzak territory, and that they had captured and sent as 
prisoners to the capital a Russian officer and three soldiers 
“After the lapse of a month, an envoy, named Mirachur 
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Moosa Beg, arrived at Tashkend with a letter from the 
Ameer, in which he acknowledged the receipt of the Go- 
vernor-General of Orenburg’s letter, and expressed approval 
of the conditions of peace therein named. When asked for 
the copy of the treaty ratified by the Ameer, the envoy 
pretended ignorance of it, and declared that no such docu- 
ment had been entrusted to him. He was accordingly 
requested by General Kaufman to beg the Ameer to return 
the treaty, ratified as promised in his letter, and also to sur- 
render the Russian officer and three men, of whom mention 
has already been made. Moosa Beg promised speedy com- 
pliance with these demands, but weeks passed, couriers 
went and came, and no ratification was forthcoming, For 
the next two months, in fact, Moosa Beg employed every 
artifice in his power to delay a definite settlement being 
made. Day after day he assured the Russian Governor 
that the treaty would be forthcoming, that it was accidentally 
delayed, &c. &c. In short, he promised everythmg and 
systematically did nothing. At length, in the middle of 
March 1868, when all his subterfuges were exhausted, 
General Kaufman proposed that he should return to Bok- 
hara, and explain to the Ameer in person that it was neces- 
sary that a copy of thé treaty, when ratified, should be 
placed in Russian hands; at the same time he entrusted 
him with the following letter :— 

‘I transmit to your Highness through Mirachur Moosa 
Beg two copies of the treaty, communicated to you from 
Orenburg. Both are signed and sealed by me. If your High- 
ness is sincerely desirous to live in peace and amity with us, 
you need only return one of these copies, having previously 
attached to it your seal as a mark of approval. The other 
copy, ratified by me, will remain in your hands to guide 
your resolves, and calm any apprehensions that may still be 
entertained by your people, As soon as this exchange is 
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completed, your subjects need dread no continuation of 
war, but may confidently devote themselves to the busi- 
ness of peace and commerce so profitable to them. On 
the day I receive one of the above copies, confirmed by 
your seal, peace between Russia and Bokhara will be re- 
garded as concluded and ratified. The terms set forth in 
the treaty will then be strictly carried out.’ * 

The letter concluded by saying, that in the event of the 
Russian conditions being rejected, General Kaufman would 
have to be guided exclusively by the interests of the pro- 
vince entrusted to him. Shortly after the despatch of this 
letter, news was brought from the south-western frontier that 
lawless bands were multiplying in every direction, invading 
Russian territory and plundering Russian subjects. In 
order to put a stop to these incursions, in March 1868, a 
force of 500 Cossacks was ordered to the frontier. At the 
same time, in a letter dated March 26, intimation was sent 
to the Ameer, that although the Russian force on the 
frontier had been reinforced, it was only a defensive mea- 
sure, undertaken to protect Russian subjects from plunder. 
General Kaufman informed the Ameer that a detachment 
would be sent to the northern slope of the Nura Tau 
range, in order to choose a site for a new fort within their 
proposed frontier, as settled by the terms of the treaty sub- 
mitted to the Ameer, and which was awaiting his ratification. 
The proposed site of this new fort, it may be observed, 
was north-west of Samarkand, and almost equidistant be- 
tween that city and Bokhara. Samarkand would therefore, 
by this measure (as Djuzak was on the north-east), have 
been half-encircled by Russian posts. The progress of the 
Russian column sent out for this purpose was opposed at 

* See Berlin correspondent of the ‘Times,’ June 17, 1868, whose 
translation of the acconnt given in the ‘Invalide Russe’ I have here 
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the village of Uchum by the now semi-independent Begs of 
Chulak and Kette Kurgan, whose troops were beaten and 
put to flight ; though pursuit, it 1s said, was not extended 
beyond the Russian frontier. The Governor of Turkestan 
informed the Ameer at once of what had occurred, and 
drew his attention to the fact, that inasmuch as this skirmish 
had taken place within the Russian frontiers, it was merely a 
defensive, and not an offensive measure. At the same time 
he renewed his request for the ratification of the treaty. 
It may be remarked that 1t 1s evident, even from the Russian 
account, that measures were taken for the erection of this 
fort in the heart of the Bokhara State before the proposed 
treaty had been finally concluded. It 1s not surpnsing, 
therefore, that the Bokhanans, seeing in this act nothing but 
a fresh encroachment, should have resisted the selection of 
a site for a fort in the midst of their territory, and which, 
from its position, would be a direct menace to Bokhara and 
Samarkand. On April 6, 1868, another envoy of the king 
arrived at Tashkend from Bokhara, ostensibly to have some 
of the clauses of the proposed treaty explained to him. 
This envoy, whose name was Sham-ed-din, pursued precisely 
the same course of duplicity with regard to the treaty and 
its ratification as his predecessor Moosa Beg had done, 
raising objections and causing delays, yet constantly holding 
out hopes of a speedy and pacific settlement. The treaty, 
with the required clauses explained, was once more returned 
to Bokhara for ratification. Meanwhile, the position of the 
Ameer among his subjects was becoming more and more 
cntical and embarrassing, As time went on, and the pro- 
ceeds of the increased taxation flowed into the public ex- 
chequer, 1t became a sort of duty to him to engage in the 
holy war, to defray the expenses of which the new taxes had 
been imposed. This rendered the Ameer more unwilling 
than ever to sign the treaty with the Russians. 
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Great stress was laid by the Russian journals on the ex- 
treme forbearance displayed by the Governor of Turkestan 
towards the Ameer during these negotiations, and upon his 
anxiety to make every allowance, consistent with the interests 
of the Russian Government, for the difficult position in which 
he was placed. Determined, it 1s alleged, to avoid hostilities 
if he could, the Governor resolved to give him ample time 
to sign the treaty, and forbore to make him responsible for 
the hostile incursions of his rebellious subjects. 

The Ameer, though goaded on by the pnests to declare 
the holy war, put it off from one holy festival to another, 
declaring on each occasion that the next would be the most 
favourable for its commencement. Losing all patience at 
length, in the end of Apmil, the priests took advantage of the 

Ameer’s temporary absence from the capital to preach the 
necessity of an immediate crescentade, and incited the people 
to such a degree, that they began to talk openly of deposing 
the Ameer, and placing his son-in-law on the throne. The 
king was informed of these events by his commander-in- 
chief, who advised him not to return to Bokhara. Disre- 
garding these counsels, however, he immediately set out for 
his capital. He was met en route by a large and infunated 
multitude, who openly taunted him with indifference to the 
interests of Islam. This incident caused him to change his 
mind and to set out for Gij Duvan. Everywhere the people 
assembled around him in excited masses, and numerous 
anonymous letters were thrown in at the windows of his 
resting-places at night, threatening him with assassination, if 
he did not drive out the infidels from his terntory. From 
Gij Duvan he proceeded towards Kermineh, and on his way 
thither news reached him of the advance of the Russian 
detachment to the Nura Taw range (of which mention has 
already been made), and of the defeat of the Bokharians 
who had opposed its progress, This news, coupled with the 
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threats and taunts of his people, seemed to have determined 
the Ameer, after so much vacillation, to adopt a definite 
course, Accordingly, on his arrival at Kermineh, the holy 
war was proclaimed. The Bokhara pnests, having thus gained 
their poimt, flocked to Samarkand, in order to foment the 
religious enthusiasm against the Russians. A large army, 
comprising both the regular and irregular troops of the State, 
was soon assembled there, well primed with fanatical zeal 
and eager to fight. The King of Bokhara called upon the 
Khans of Khiva and Kokand to aid him. The former is 
stated to have declined, but the latter, in whose country the 
fanatical excitement against the Russians was almost as great 
as in Bokhara, promised his support, provided the king would 
first beat the Russians in the open field, and win back Dyzuak. 

Affairs in the Bokhara State having come to this pass, 
General Kaufman naturally felt that it would be the height 
of imprudence to allow the people of Bokhara to be excited 
against the Russian Government with impunity, and hostili- 
ties having been thus forced upon him, he determined to 
prosecute them with vigour. Accordingly, on Apnl 30, at 
4 4.M., he marched from Tasch Kupruck (a stone bndge 
half-way between Yani Kurgan and Samarkand), to attack 
the latter city. On nearing the miver Zarafshan, the Russian 
troops found the gardens situated im the valley occupied by 
the enemy, with whom as they advanced a few shots were 
exchanged. General Kaufman having been assured by some 
Samarkand Begs that neither the priests nor the people were 
in favour of war, sent forward an officer with roo Cossacks 
to stop the firmg, unless the enemy persisted in their attack. 
He was, however, received with shots. Having forced the 
enemy to retire a short distance, General Kaufman ordered 
the infantry to advance. At this moment eze Nazim-ood- 
deen, who had acted as Bokharian envoy to Russia in 1859, 
presented himself with a flag of truce, and stated that he had 
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brought with him the treaty of peace, which had been sent 
to the Ameer some time ago for ratification, and of which 
mention has already been made. He requested, therefore, 
that the troops should be brought to a halt where they 
were, and that negotiations should be resumed on the spot. 
General Kaufman did not think fit to accede to this pro- 
position, as the enemy were just then coming up on all 
sides. The flag of truce, therefore, was given to understand 
that no negotiations could be entered into till the troops had 
pitched their camp for the night. On emerging from the 
gardens into the meadows close to the mver, it was seen 
that the bank opposite was swarming with hostile masses. 
Placed on a high and steep eminence, they seemed deter- 
mined to dispute the passage of the river. The stream 
being deep and rapid, and the enemy numerous, General 
Kaufman judged it might be difficult to force the passage, 
and at noon sent for Nazim-ood-deen to tell him that no 
camp could be pitched, and no negotiations entered upon 
in presence of the enemy. If, he added, the Ameer was 
bent on peace, he had better immediately withdraw his 
troops, or else the heights would be stormed. Meanwhile, 
400 Cossacks with four guns had advanced and cleared the 
country on the night of the Bokharian forces. 

It was 2P.M., and still the messenger despatched by 
Nazim-ood-deen had not returned. General Kaufman there- 
fore, putting himself again in communication with the envoy, 
informed him that the attack could no longer be delayed. 
In reply, he again begged for an hour’s more respite, and 
promised, if it were granted, that he would himself go to his 
countrymen, and have the army withdrawn. The request 
was acceded to, and the envoy departed, leaving the draft 
of the treaty in Russian hands. On examination, it was 
found that the treaty was not the one that had been sent to 
the Ameer to be ratified, but an instrument drawn up in the 
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Persian tongue, and differing materially from the original. 
Meanwhile the hour expired ; the enemy had not only 
not evacuated the heights, but had begun to fire upon the 
Russian lines with their artillery. The Russian troops were 
then placed in line of battle, and advancing to the bank of 
the Zarafshan, waded across the river (the water of which 
reached above their waists),and prepared to storm the heights. 
The Bokharians, however, did not await their onslaught, but 
fled on seeing them advance. The Russians were too much 
fatigued to pursue, but found the enemy’s artillery deserted 
on the heights. The character of the fighting on this occa- 
sion may be judged from the insignificant casualties sus- 
tained by the Russians, which, by their own account, 
amounted only to two men killed and two officers and 
twenty-eight men wounded. The mhabitants of Samarkand 
closed their gates against the Bokharian fugitives, and on 
the following day sent a deputation to announce the sur- 
render of the city to the Czar of all the Russias. General 
Kaufman detained some of the deputies, sending back the 
others to prepare for the reception of the troops; then 
placing himself at the head of a portion of his troops, and 
taking the Affghans* with him, the Russian general entered 
Samarkand on May 2. 


* It may as well be explained who these Affghans were In Apnil 
1868, when the Ameer of Bokhara was forced, as has been shown, by 
his own people into a declaration of war against the Russians, the body 
of Affghans who had for the last four years served under his standard 
received orders to march to Nurat. In consequence of the non-receipt 
of long arrears of pay, the arrest of many of their officers, and the 
sorry treatment generally which they had received, these Affghans 
were deeply disaffected, and had conceived a violent hatred of the 
Bokharians. Finding themselves near the Russian frontier, they crossed 
it, and their leader, Iskandar (a son of Mahomed Azim Khan), sent a 
message to the Russian authorities to say that the sorry plight in 
which he and his retamers found themselves forced them to seek 
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As soon as the Russians had fairly established themselves 
in the city, they proceeded to take measures to ensure, as 
far as possible, the future security of the garrison that was 
to be left there. In order to effect this obyect, it was most 
important to reduce the fort of Kette Kurgan, one of the 
strongest in the khanate of Bokhara. It is situated about 44 
mules from Samarkand, on the Bokhara road, and was occu- 
pied by a numerous Bokharian garrison, under the orders 
of Omar Beg. On May 28, General Kaufman sent a strong 
column, consisting of fourteen companies of infantry, eight 
guns, and three sotnias of Cossacks, under Major Golova- 
tchew, with orders to assault and take the place. On hearing 
of the approach of this force, the garrison evacuated the 
fort, and on May 30 the Russians entered Kette Kurgan 
—the mhabitants having, on the previous day, sent their 
representatives to tender their submission to the Russian 
commandant. During the six or seven following days there 
would seem to have been incessant fighting and skirmishing 
between the Russian and Bokharian forces, and always with 
the same result—viz., the utter dispersion and route of the 
latter. Besides the regular forces of the Ameer, numerous 
irregular bands of marauders continued to assail the Rus- 
sian forces whenever an opportunity presented itself. Thus, 
on June 8, at 7 A.M., a2 Bokharian force approached the 
Russian camp at Kette Kurgan with the intention of at- 
tacking it. Major Golovatchew sent out a force who dis- 
persed their enemy, and utterly routed them. Another 
force was about the same time sent out, under General 
refuge in Russian territory, and place themselves under the protection 
of the Czar. Some of them were sent on to Tashkend, and the rest 
remained on the frontier to fight, should opportunity occur, against the 
Bokharians, This is the Russian version of the story. It is, however, 
quite as probable that these Afighans would in any case have gone 
over to the side which they foresaw would win in the conflict which was 
then imminent, 
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Abramoff, against some insurgent bands at Karatube, who 
are said to have numbered some 10,000 men. Again were 
the Bokharians totally defeated, and pursued with great 
slaughter. The survivors fled to Shahr-i-Sabz, to Ourgoot, 
and in other directions. On June 9, General Abramoff 
returned with his column to Samarkand. Other unsuc- 
cessful assaults were also made upon the Russian position 
at Kette’ Kurgan. General Kaufman, weaned with this 
Incessant fighting and skirmishing, which harassed his 
troops to no purpose, was naturally anxious to stamp out 
as soon as possible all organised opposition. He therefore 
determined to direct his strength against the main body of 
the regular forces of the Ameer, which were reported to be 
posted in force on the heights of Zer-boulak, a point about 
nine miles to the west of Kette Kurgan, on the road to 
Kermineh. Accordingly, taking with him ten companies 
of infantry, three sotnias of Cossacks, and six guns, on 
June 11 he started from Samarkand e2 route for Zer-boulak. 
Though harassed throughout his route by swarms of hostile 
cavalry, General Kaufman reached Kette Kurgan without 
any appreciable loss, and on June 14 he advanced towards 
his destination. Arnived at Zer-boulak (where he found that 
the forces of the Ameer had determined to make a last 
stand), he immediately commenced his attack, stormed the 
heights, drove the enemy from their position, and ultimately 
defeated them with great loss. The whole of their artillery, 
moreover, fell into his hands. The battle at Zer-boulak was 
the last occasion upon which the Ameer attempted to with- 
stand the Russians in the field, and the disastrous issue of the 
conflict probably convinced him of the absolute necessity 
of making peace with them on the best terms he could get. 

It is necessary here to revert to the events that were 
occurring at Samarkand during the absence of General 
Kaufman and the mam body of his forces. 
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When that officer marched out of Samarkand on June 11, 
with the intention, as has been seen, of finally crushing the 
opposition of the Ameer, he left in the city Major Baron de 
Stempel, with a somewhat scanty force, consisting of four 
companies of infantry, a company of sappers, and about 100 
artillerymen. In fact, reckoning even the invalids and con- 
valescents, the force left to defend the city did not amount 
to more than 658 men of all arms. Immediately after the 
departure of the main body, the garrison took all practicable 
measures to provide against a sudden attack or surpnse by 
the enemy. The tanks were filled with water, the fortifi- 
cations were hastily repaired, &c. The Russians soon had 
cause to congratulate themselves on having taken these 
timely precautions. The Bokhanans, under Djoura Beg, 
the chief of Shahr-i-Sabz, acting in concert with the in- 
habitants of the city, thought General Kaufman’s absence 
was a favourable opportunity to regain possession of the 
citadel, On June 12 the principal officials of the city suc- 
ceeded, by means of false representations, in inducing the 
commandant to send out a considerable detachment from 
the citadel m order to repel a party of the enemy, who were 
said to be threatening the city. The Bokharians, retreating 
before the Russians, endeavoured to draw them on to a 
considerable distance from the walls, in the hope of being 
able to cut off their retreat, and so further diminish the 
strength of the garrison. The Russians, however, suspecting 
the treachery of the Samarkandians, retreated within the 
citadel, It was fortunate for them that they did so, for 
within an hour or two after they re-entered it, the enemy, 
consisting (it is said) of 25,000 Bokharian troops and 15,000 
Chinese Kiptchaks (?), entered Samarkand, and were im- 
mediately joined by the inhabitants, They marched at once 
to the citadel, and invested it on all sides. And now there 
ensued a most desperate struggle between the small belea- 
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guered garrison and the swarms of their Bokharian foes. 
Again and again did the latter furiously assault the works, 
in dense masses, at every available pomt; and it was only 
due to their want of unity of action that they did not succeed 
in their attempts to force their way into the interior of the 
works. The Russian garnson, hastening from one threatened 
point to another, knew well that their only chance for their 
lives was to defend their stronghold to the last, and they 
fought with all the desperation and energy that such a con- 
viction could inspire. The Bokhara and Samarkand gates 
were the scenes of a series of the fiercest and most desperate 
encounters. After the first two days of the siege, 150 men of 
the garnson were hors de combat, and it became impossible for 
the Russians, owing to the paucity of their numbers, to hold 
the whole extent of the works. Under these circumstances, 
the commandant, Baron de Stempel, determined, 1n case the 
enemy should succeed 1n penetrating the citadel, to gather his 
forces into the palace of the Khan, to defend it to the last, 
and in case of failure to blow it up, involving the garrison and 
their enemies in one common destruction. On June 15, the 
Bokhanians, thirsting for the blood of the small beleaguered 
force, and knowing that their only chance of reducing the 
citadel was to do so before the return of General Kaufman, 
redoubled their efforts. ‘The three or four succeeding days, 
from June 15-19, seem to have been passed in an uninter- 
rupted series of furious assaults and sorties, while a con- 
tinuous musketry fire raged on both sides. During the 
whole of this time, however, the Russian garrison, by incre- 
dible exertions, succeeded in maintaining their ground. 
Meanwhile, as all communication between the beleaguered 
garrison and General Kaufman was cut off, that officer had 
received no news from Samarkand. Vague rumours, how- 
ever, reached him of the state of affairs, and he accordingly 
began to retrace his steps. £m” route, one of the many mes- 
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sengers despatched by the*Russian commandant in Samar- 
kand succeeded in conveying information to him of the very 
critical state of the garnson. Making all haste, he arnved 
at Samarkand on June 20, and speedily changed the aspect 
of affairs. ‘The siege was raised, and the Bokharian troops, 
under Djoura Beg, baulked of their prey, and more dispirited 
than ever, retired to Shahr-i-Sabz. After having thus suc- 
coured the garrison, and raised the siege of Samarkand, 
General Kaufman left a sufficient force there for its pro- 
tection, and returned himself to Tashkend. 

The Ameer of Bokhara, after the utter defeat and dis- 
persion of his army at Zer-boulak, had no alternative but to 
make peace once more with the Russians. A fresh treaty 
was accordingly concluded, by virtue of which the latter 
continued in possession of Kette Kurgan and the adjacent 
districts, which were to be governed on a plan of ‘tempo- 
rary administration’ agreed upon. The Ameer, moreover, 
undertook to pay a ‘contnbution’ (or, in other words, a 
tribute) to the Russian Government. With the view of se- 
curing the safety of the persons and property of Russian 
traders within the khanate, and of protecting their commerce 
generally, the following clauses were inserted im the said 
treaty -— 

‘I. All Russian subjects, whatever their religion, are en- 
titled to carry on trade in all parts of Bokhara, the Ameer 
being obliged to protect their persons, goods, and caravans, 
within the frontiers of his dominions. 

‘II. Russian merchants will be entitled to station mer- 
cantile agents in all towns of Bokhara. 

‘ITI. The duty on Russian goods imported is not to ex- 
ceed 2} per cent of their value. 

‘TV. Russian merchants will be free to cross Bokhara on 
their way to the neighbouring principalities.’ 

Seid Muzaffar, the Ameer of Bokhara, soon found that 
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the difficulties of his position were by no means yet at an 
end. His eldest son, supported by the pnests and the 
Begs of Shahr-i-Sabz, Dyoura Beg and Baba Beg, who 
were determined to make no peace with the infidels, re- 
volted against his father. Supported by these two chiefs, 
who promised him help and remforcements, he proceeded 
to Karsh, a town about roo versts almost due south of 
Samarkand, and proclaimed himself as the reigning sove- 
reign. The Ameer, hearing of this, took the field against 
the insurgents, and marched against Karshi. Having driven 
his son out of it, and left a garmson there, he marched 
against Shahr--Sabz, the Begs of which were supporting 
Katy Turia, and with whom he had taken refuge. 

The Ameer got as far as Tchiraktchi ; but at this point 
news reached him that troubles and disorders had broken 
out in the other extremity of his dominions, to the north- 
east of Bokhara. This caused him to halt and remam 1rre- 
solute for some days, after which he fell back upon Karsh, 
and returned to his capital. The tidings that occasioned 
his return were to the effect that a chief named Sadyk, 
instigated by Katy Turia, had taken advantage of the 
absence of the Ameer to stir up the inhabitants of the 
northern steppe against their ruler, and had occupied Nou- 
rata and Kermineh with bands of insurgents. Katy Turia, 
as soon as his father retreated to Bokhara, drove out 
the royal garrison that had been left at Tchiraktchi, and 
made himself master of the place. Owing to his personal 
activity, and the assistance he received from the Begs of 
Shahr-i-Sabz, he soon found himself at the head of a nume- 
rous and powerful force. The object of the insurgents was 
perfectly clear and well defined. Acting in concert with 
Sadyk in the north-east, Katy ‘Turia purposed to march on 
the capital, take possession of it, and dethrone his father, 
Seid Muzaffar. The latter now found himself in a most 
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embarrassing position. The majority of his subjects, owing 
to their hatred of the Russians, were disposed to side with 
his rebellious son, who was looked upon as the head of the 
anti-Russian party. In short, it appeared that Katy Tuna 
had only to march on Bokhara, in order to seat himself on 
his father’s throne. In this critical position, seeing that 
there was no time to be lost, the Ameer applied to General 
Abramoff, the commandant of the Zarafshan district, for 
assistance, and begged him to interfere. 

The unsettled state of affairs in the khanate had reacted 
most disastrously on the people of the territory around 
Samarkand lately occupied by the Russian troops. Dyoura 
Beg, one of the rebellious chiefs mentioned above, had 
already made repeated attempts to pillage the Russian 
frontier, and to harass the mhabitants of the villages under 
Russian protection. The Ameet’s son, moreover, began to 
send emussaries 1ito Russian territory, in order to excite the 
population against Russian rule. Putting aside these acts of 
provocation, it was for several obvious reasons the interest 
of Russia that tranquillity under a settled government 
should prevail in the khanate, and that the actual Ameer 
should continue to be sovereign of the country. Under 
these circumstances, General Abramoff resolved to crush 
any further hostile demonstration of the Ameer’s enemies, 
and to give him all the assistance in his power. 

With this view he concentrated an expeditionary force at 
Djama, ostensibly with the view of advancing against Shahr- 
iSabz. This feint had the desired effect, for the two rebel 
chiefs of Shahr-i-Sabz, Djoura Beg and Baba Beg, looking 
upon it as evidence of an intention to advance upon their 
City, at once evacuated Tchiraktchi, and retreated within 
their own territory. Katy Turia also fell back upon Karshi, 
and the greater portion of his troops, dreading the approach 
of the Russian forces, dispersed. Taking advantage of this 
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favourable turn of affairs, the Ameer, secured from the 
attacks of the insurgents in the south by the presence of a 
Russian force there, at once advanced from Bokhara to the 
north-east of his kingdom, in order to restore order and 
re-establish his authority. At Kermineh he encountered 
and completely defeated the insurgent forces under Sadyk, 
and placed suitable garrisons in the towns of Kermineh, 
Natyrtcha, and Nourata. Having thus reasserted his sway 
in the north-east, he returned to Bokhara. Tranquillity was, 
however, not yet completely restored, for the population m 
the south was still disaffected, and Katy Tuna, who had, as 
before mentioned, taken refuge in Karshi, had contnved to 
reassemble his followers to the number of 8,000 men, and 
refused to abandon his hostile projects. In order to further 
these ends, he had entered into negotiations with the Tur- 
comans, and their bands were beginning to threaten the 
line of communication between Bokhara and Karsh. 
During these events the Russian column had remained 
stationary at Djama, and General Abramoff had resolved to 
content himself with the moral effect produced by the pre- 
sence of his force there, and to remain inactive, if possible, 
while the Ameer re-established order throughout his do- 
minions. In the middle of October 1868, Seid Muzaffar, 
having settled affairs m the north-east, sent envoys to 
General Abramoff with presents, to express his gratitude for 
the services he had rendered him. At the same time he 
represented to the Russian general that Djoura Beg of 
Shahr-i-Sabz was the principal cause of his son’s obstinately 
continuing in arms, and he requested that military operations 
might be directed against the said chief, in order to drive 
him out of Shahr-iSabz. General Abramoff, wishing to 
adhere to the policy he had adopted, and remain inactive, 
replied that the Ameer need apprehend no danger from 
Djoura Beg, as while a Russian force remained at Djama, 
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he would not dare to leave his possessions in order to help 
Katy Turia at Karshi, and that, therefore, it was advisable 
that the Ameer should at once proceed to crush the oppo- 
sition of his son. The Ameer, however, declared that, 
without Russian help, he was not in a position to-risk any 
enterprise of the kind. Thereupon, General Abramoff, in- 
fluenced by the consideration of the disastrous results which 
were already being produced in the Zarafshan district by 
the anarchy and disorder that prevailed in the southern 
possessions of the Ameer, consented to make a diversion in 
his favour, and employ the Djama column against Karshi. 
It was therefore arranged that simultaneously with the de- 
parture of the Russian column from-Djama, the Ameer 
should also start with his forces from Bokhara, e route for 
Karshi. On November 15 (1868), ro versts from the above 
city, the Russian troops, who were in advance of the Ameer’s 
army, encountered the rebels, and after a most insignificant 
skirmish, Katy Turia took flight, with all his troops, amount- 
ing to about 8,ooo men, who were pursued for 18 versts by 
the Cossacks. Two days afterwards, on November 17, 
another skirmish occurred in the gardens and environs of 
Karshi itself, against about 4,000 of the rebel troops, who 
were again utterly routed. The Russians then entered and 
took possession of the town, which they held till the arrival 
of the Bokhanan troops, four days later (November 21), 
when it was formally made over by direction of General 
Abramoff to the Bokharian authpnties, and the Russian 
troops returned to Samarkand. The expulsion of Katy Turia, 
who was now obliged to seek safety in flight, from Karshi, 
and its restoration to the Ameer, are stated to have made 
@ great impression upon the inhabitants of the khanate, 
inasmuch as this act proved to them in the most convincing 
manner the moderation of Russian policy and aims, and 
that the Government was by no means desirous of further 
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annexation and conquest. The chief advantage, however, 
which was claimed as resulting from General Abramoff’s 
having assisted the Ameer, was that the party which was 
still violently hostile to Russia, which had placed all its 
hopes upon Katy Tuna, and which looked for a speedy 
revolution in Bokhara, was now entirely overthrown, and alto- 
gether unable to continue the struggle against the Ameer. 
As far as any accounts have since these events been received 
in Europe, tranquillity appears to reign in the valley of the 
Zarafshan. 

It may be asked why the Russians acted in this instance 
so much at vanance with the policy they have hitherto 
pursued, in thus restoring Karshi to the Ameer. This step, 
however, may reasonably be explained in several ways. In 
the first place, there are good grounds for believing that 
most strict injunctions had been sent from St Petersburg, pro- 
hibiting for the present, any further extension of territory ; 
secondly, there are not more than 15,000 or 16,000 troops in 
Russian Turkestan, and upon this by no means large force 
devolves the duty of holding the whole province, and of 
furnishing the garrisons of ‘Tashkend, Khodjend, Samarkand, 
and other towns of the newly-acquired country. Putting all 
other considerations aside, General Abramoff might well have 
hesitated before undertaking to garrison an isolated post, 
nearly eighty miles beyond the present Russian frontier, and 
from the immediate occupation of which no great advantages 
would accrue. Buta recent article in the ‘ Moscow Gazette,’ 
in which the new treaty with Bokhara was discussed, fur- 
nished a better explanation of this matter than either of the 
foregoing ones, for it seemed to indicate that for the present 
it would be a more advantageous policy for Russia to allow 
the khanates of Kokand and Bokhara to remain in a state 
of dependent vassalage, and to permit them to be nomr- 
nally governed for a time by their own rulers, rather than, by 
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assuming the government, to burden herself with any fresh 
accession of territory. 

By thus adroitly taking advantage of the dissensions 
between the Ameer and his son, the Russians have placed 
the former under a grave obligation to them, and have 
made him more than ever a vassal of the Czar. Though it 
is notorious that simular professions of future moderation in 
Central Asia have been authoritatively announced before, 
yet its very possible that the policy sketched out in the 
following extract of the article to which I have already 
adverted, may be adhered to by Russia for the present, 
inasmuch as should it be found expedient hereafter to 
occupy the whole of the two above khanates, she would 
have no difficulty in domg so. The extract referred to 1s as 
follows :— 


‘The continued existence of the khanates of Central Asia 1s not at all 
opposed to our interests. Until lately all our Turkistan conquests were 
made from the khanate of Khokand , yet the Khan of that principality, 
with a keen perception of his position, 1s now on pacific, nay, even a 
fnendly, footing with us. In the entire khanate the person most 
anxious to protect every Russian traveller is the sovereign himself. 
While thus taking care of our interests, he 1s of course much more 
qualified to maintain order and quiet in his dominions than any Russian 
official who might have been placed in his stead Moreover, if we had 
deposed him, we should only have strengthened the neighbouring ruler 
of Altischar, who, now that an indigenous chief remams at Khokand, 
may, by the influence of the latter, be neutralised without any sacrifice 
on our part. All we have said about Khokand 1s equally true with 
regard to Bokhara. It 1s far preferable for us to have a dependent 
Ameer at Bokhara than to occupy hus territory, and ourselves have to 
deal with the nomadizing Turcomen. Russia has some experience of 
these wild and erratic tribes. From the Ural she was compelled by 
them to carry her standard 2,000 versts farther, and seek a font 
@agpui on the river Sir, and amid the ranges of the Celestial hulls. 
Bokhara may be barbarous and Mahomedan, but it 1s more civilised 
than her Turcoman neighbours, and may well be accorded the advan- 
tage of cocrcing them instead of ourselves, Bad as the political con- 
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dition of Bokhara 1s, the Ameer 1s fully aware that his existence among 
sovereigns depends upon our will, and that we shall tolerate him only 
so long as he provesa good and useful neghbour. His last defeat 
has completely discouraged him, the loss of Samarcand has enfeebled, 
and the fact of his having been obliged to accept our help against his 
son, has further contributed to make him sensible of his position.’ 


It has been my endeavour in the foregoing pages to give 
an intelligible résumé of the events that have lately occurred 
in Turkestan, as taken from the somewhat lmited sources 
of information to which I have had access, It is easy, of 
course, to condemn all Russian official reports, as giving to 
the world only what is convenient to be known about affairs 
in Central Asia, and, therefore, as being untrustworthy. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that these official reports 
are the only sources from which any accounts, which are at 
all to be relied on, reach Europe. Making due allowance 
for all Russian domgs being represented in their most 
favourable and successful light, I see no reason to question 
the accuracy in the main of the narratives furmshed by the 
official journals. 
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CHAPTER V. 
POLITICAL SKETCH OF EASTERN TURKESTAN. 


NOTHING very accurate is known concerning the early 
political history of Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, At the 
beginning of the Chnstian era the inhabitants are supposed 
to have been a branch of the Ouigoor tnbe of Toorks, and 
from the above period up to the time of Chenghiz Khan 
the country appears to have been a dependency of the 
Chinese Empire. On the death of Chenghiz Khan in 1227, 
the vast empire that he had acquired was divided, and 
Eastern Turkestan became incorporated into the Chagata 
khanate.* A prince of the Chagatai dynasty continued to 
tule at Yarkand, the capital of the country, till about the 
year 1677. In the latter end of the fourteenth century, 
Tugluk Timour Khan (a descendant of Chenghiz), who then 
ruled the country, became a convert to Mahomedanism, and 
during his reign, his subjects, abandoning the Buddhist creed 
of their forefathers, followed the example of their ruler, and 
ever since that time the great mass of the inhabitants have 
been noted for their rigid adherence to the tenets of Islam. 
Mahomedan priests and saintly teachers who claimed direct 
descent from Mahomed, and who were known as Kwajas, or 


* For a detailed account of Western China, and recent events in 
Eastern Turkestan, see a brilliant article entitled ‘Western China,’ 
ia ‘Edinburgh Review’ for April 1868, from which the materials for 
this chapter are mainly drawn. 
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Hojas, became the leaders of the different sects and fac- 
tions which divided the country. These gradually acquired 
great influence, and have always played a prominent part in 
the political fortunes of Alti-shahar. The feuds and hos- 
tilities of these rival sects seem, according to Colonel Yule,* 
to have eventually led to the subjugation of the whole 
country by a foreign State. 

‘Late in the seventeenth century, Hojah Appak, the 
leader of one of those parties called the White Mountain, 
having been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail Khan, the 
chief of that State, who was a zealous supporter of the 
opposite party, or Black Mountain, sought the aid of Galdan 
Khan, sovereign of the Eleuths or Kalmucks of Zungaria. 
Taking the occasion offered, that chief, in 1678, invaded 
the States south of the Thian-Shan, carried off the Khan of 
Kashgar and his family, and established the Hoyas of the 
White Mountain over the country in authonty subordinate 
tohisown. Great discords for many years succeeded, some- 
times one faction and sometimes another being uppermost, 
but some supremacy always continuing to be exercised by 
the Khans of Zungaria.’ This state of affairs lasted till the 
year 1757, when the Chinese Emperor Kien-Long invaded 
Zungaria, and conquered it. Then, as a natural consequence, 
the said emperor claimed dominion over the States of Eastern 
Turkestan, which had long rendered a sort of feudal homage 
to the country he had just subdued.t Following up this 
pretension, he succeeded, in the following year, in bringing 
them under Chinese rule, and thenceforward, till about three 
or four years ago, Chinese garrisons held all the principal 
cities in the land. 

Throughout the above period, however, the Imperial 


* ‘Cathay and the Way Thither,’ vol. 11. p. 547, by Colonel Henry 
Yule, C.B. London, 1866. 

+ Murray’s ‘History of China,’ vol. i. p. 126. 

a H 
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Manchoo Government had to be constantly on its guard 
against the intrigues and hostile projects of the descendants 
of the dispossessed rulers of the country, viz. the Hojas of 
the White Mountain, who, on their expulsion by the Chinese, 
had sought refuge in the neighbouring State of Kokand. 
The oft-renewed attempts of these exiles (who aie said to 
have been aided and abetted by the Khans of Kokand) to 
recover their lost patrimony all proved ultimately abortive. 
Though in some cases they gamed a transient success, yet 
they were always in the end driven out by the Chinese, who 
maintained their hold upon the country. The last effort made 
by one of this exiled family, Vali Khan Turra by name, was 
in 1857. Secretly aided by the Khan of Kokand, he was, 
like some of his predecessors, successful at first. He gained 
possession of Kashgar, and signalised his temporary reign in 
that city by a senes of cruelties and atrocities almost without 
a parallel, even mn the annals of Central Asian barbarity. 
After he had reigned there some months the Chinese drove 
him out of the township, and regarrisoned the city. The 
inhabitants of the country, much as they had reason to hate 
and dread the rule of Vali Khan Turra and his like, held their 
Manchoo masters in even greater detestation. The former 
had at least some claim of hereditary nght and descent, 
but as regarded the latter, not only was the galling fact of 
being subject to a foreign yoke a constant source of irritation 
to the natives, but they also hated their Chinese masters with 
all that fierce energy of fanaticism that bigoted Mahomedans 
are capable of feeling towards those of an alien race and 
creed. They were ever ready in consequence to embrace 
any scheme that might present itself to nd themselves of 
their hated yoke. The chieftain of the exiled family towards 
whom the hopes and aspirations of what may be termed the 
legitimist party in the State were most fondly directed was 
Boozurg Khan, brother of Vali Khan Turra, and son of 
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Jehangeer Khan, who, in 1825, had succeeded in gaining 
possession of Kashgar and Yarkand.* He maintained him- 
self as ruler of these two townships for some months, but 
was eventually overthrown and forced to flee again into 
exile. In the end he was sold to the Chinese by a Kirghiz 
tribe with whom he had taken refuge, sent to Pekin, and 
executed there as a rebel in 1828. His fate is said to have 
caused a profound sensation throughout Central Asia. 

Some six years after the expulsion of Val Khan Turra in 
1858, another opportunity for the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkestan to shake off the Manchoo yoke presented itself, 
which was destined to be more successful than the previous 
ones had been. In July 1864, there came to Kucha a band 
of Chinese Mahomedan emissaries named Diingens, who 
had been sent from the city of Urumch: (Urumtsi), with the 
avowed purpose of fomenting an insurrection in Eastern 
Turkestan against the Manchoo dynasty. It will be neces- 
sary to pause here for a moment to explam who these 
Diingens, or Tiingens, or Toorgens, or Toonganees (as they 
are variously called), were — 

These Dungens (as I shall call them) are a martial race 
of the Soonnee sect of Mahomedans. As regards their 
origin and antecedents, various traditions are current + They 
appear to have been formerly divided into two clans, per- 
fectly distinct from each other, having but little at first sight 
in common. They may be styled respectively the Western 
and the Eastern Dungens. The former are supposed to be 

* ‘The Middle Kingdom,’ vol 1 p. 127. 

+ The account here given of the ongin and antecedents of the Dungens 
1s taken from a Russian article on the ‘ Rising of the Dungens or Mus- 
sulman population in Western China,’ a manuscnpt translation of 
which was most kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Michell, of the 
Secret Department of the India Office This article, by Lieut. O K. 


Heins, a Russian officer, was originally published in the Russian ‘ Mili- 
tary Journal’ for August 1866. 
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the descendants of a body of soldiers left by Tamerlane in 
Zungaria after he returned from his wars with China, and who 
settled along the banks of the river Ili. They thus came to 
be known by their countrymen who returned to their homes 
as the Toorgens (or Dungens), a word signifying ‘ remnant.’ 
They have retained up to the present day the Mahomedan 
creed of their forefathers. 

The Eastern Dungens, or Chinese Mahomedans, are of a 
much more ancient origin. They are said to be the des- 
cendants of an immense number of Kashgaree Ouigoors, 
whom, in the beginning of the ninth century, the Chinese 
Government, in order to weaken their power in the State, 
deported from their homes around Kashgar, and settled in 
the Chinese provinces of Shansi and Kansu. These settlers, 
who at the time of their deportation were ardent Buddhists, 
were recruited from time to time by emigrants from Eastern 
Turkestan, and the chief effect of this intercourse was, that 
after the inhabitants of that country, in the end of the four- 
teenth century, became (as before related) converts to Islam, 
and the religion of Mahomed was finally established there, 
their example was followed by the descendants of the Kash- 
garee Quigoors, who had been deported some five centuries 
before into China. In this manner, though they freely in- 
termarried with the Chinese women, Mahomedanism be- 
came gradually the religion of the whole sect. The Eastern 
Dungens thus in the course of time came to denote a clan, 
Mahomedan in religion, but Chinese in feature, in language, 
and in dress. Though subject for centuries to Manchoo rule, 
they had always (owing principally to the fact of their dis- 
sent from the Buddhist creed of the mass of the population 
amongst whom they dwelt) retained their distinctly marked 
Wationality. Appearing somewhat to resemble the stricter 
Wahhabees in the rigidity of their asceticism in some points, 
such as abstinence from opium, wine, and tobacco ; in their 
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strict compliance with the tenets and prescribed formule of 
their faith ; and in their devotion to their spiritual leaders, 
they had long been regarded by their Chinese rulers as an 
element of political danger in the State. Consequently they 
were from time to time subject to many severe and oppressive 
enactments, framed with the view of obliterating their indi- 
viduality, and merging them in the mass of the population. 
They rather gained strength, however, from persecution, and 
these measures seem to have had no other effect than to 
defeat their own obyect, inasmuch as they tended to bind 
the different branches of thesect into closer union among them- 
selves. ‘Thus there became diffused through China Proper, 
more especially in the western provinces, a powerful faction, 
bitterly disaffected to the Manchoo dynasty. 

It was in the year 1862, at Singan-fu, the capital of the 
province of Shensi, that the Dungens first broke out in open 
rebellion against the Chinese Government. Their first efforts 
were crowned with success, and the insurrection spread ra- 
pidly in a north-westerly direction across the desert of Gobi. 

City after city fell into the hands of the insurgents, who 
were joined, in many cases, by the Mussulman population, 
and the feeble efforts of the Chinese Government to stem 
the tide of revolt were utterly inadequate to the crisis. A 
holy war was proclaimed by the Dungens against the Man- 
choo dynasty, the time for whose destruction had, it was 
declared, at length arrived, and they invoked the help of all 
their orthodox brethren to aid them in the overthrow of the 
infidels. Emissaries were sent into every province and city 
where their co-religionists were known to exist, and every- 
where their arrival was signalised by the instant revolt of all 
the members of their sect. The Dungens had no difficulty 
in most cases in heading these insurrections, as their martial 
and soldierlike qualities had caused them to be largely em- 
ployed, despite their creed, in the ranks of the Imperial army. 
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Thus they were to be found in large numbers in all the 
garrisons of Western China and Eastern Turkestan. 

Crossing the desert of Gobi, the revolutionists reached 
Khamil and passed on to Urumchi, in both of which large 
Cities their cause was completely triumphant. At Urumchi 
they divided themselves into two bands, one of which took 
a westerly route along the great caravan road into Zun- 
garia, while the other, crossing the Thian-Shan, proceeded 
in a south-westerly direction towards Kucha, one of the most 
easterly towns of Eastern Turkestan. It is to the doings 
of this party that attention must now be confined. 

From this point the thread of the narrative may be taken 
up from where it was interrupted, in order to give a sketch 
of the Dungens. In continuing the relation of events, I 
cannot do better here than quote é# extenso the graphic 
narrative given in the article on Western China,* upon which 
I have already drawn to a great extent for the materials of 
this chapter. 

When the wave of Dungen insurrection swept into Eastern 
Turkestan from across the desert of Gobi, in the middle of 
1864, the following was the relative position of parties in the 
province. ‘There were the Chinese in military possession, 
with a force of about 14,000 men; there were the Toon- 
ganees (Dungens), forming a large and hitherto staunch 
portion of the Chinese garrison; and there were the native 
non-Toonganee Mahomedans (Oosbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and 
others), who in the eastern districts identified their interests 
with the Toonganees, but who in Alti-shahar held Chinese 
and Toonganees in equal abomination, and sighed for a 
return of the Khojas from their exile in Kokand. 


* See ‘Edinburgh Review’ for April 1868, art. ‘Western China.’ 
The author of this very interesting article is, I believe, Mr. J. W. S. 
Wyllie, late of the Indian Civil Service, who is a well-known authority 
on all questions of Central Asian politics, 
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‘On the arrival at Kncha of the Toonganees, who had been 
despatched from Urumchi to raise Eastern Toorkistan, their 
clansmen of the Chinese garrison at once fraternised with 
them and mutinied. The other Mahomedan residents joined 
the Toonganees; and the Chinese, powerless to resist the 
combination, all had their throats cut. The tnumphant 
Moslems then elected a Khoya, named Rashud-ood-deen, of 
great local sanctity, to be their ruler; and under his direction 
they rapidly obtamed possession of Aksu, Oosh-turfan, and 
Lai Musyid. Rashud-ood-deen’s next blow was to have 
fallen on Yarkand, the seat of the local government of the 
southern circuit of Ili. The Manchoo governor, however, 
precipitated events at that place by the very measures he 
took to counteract the move. By largesses and yet more 
liberal promises, he induced his Toonganee soldiers, through 
their priests, the Imaums, to swear solemnly on the Koran 
that they would stand by their colours to the death, They 
observed the oath for three whole days ; but on July 24, 1864, 
they mutinied, broke open the jail, released the prisoners, 
and plundered all the dwellings of the Chinese civil popu- 
lation. Next day they proclaimed a holy war against the 
infidel—a device which secured them the co-operation of 
every Moslem in Yarkand. The Chinese troops had now 
to retire within their fortifications and submit to a siege. 
Scarcely had this result been attained at Yarkand, before 
the same antagonistic elements came into collision at Kash- 
gar. Here too the Chinese took the initiative, though by a 
sterner process than that which had failed so signally at the 
capital. The Manchoo commandant of Kashgar invited 
the Toonganees to a feast im his fort; they came, and as 
they unsuspectingly sat at meat, a volley of musketry was 
poured into them from all sides: of the seven hundred men 
who were in this doomed assembly, fifty only are said to 
have made good their escape. Instantly the Mussulmans 
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of the city flew to arms, with a cry for vengeance; and the 
Chinese, like their compatriots at Yarkand, found themselves 
beleaguered within their own citadel. Almost at the same 
time a similar tragedy was enacted at Khoten; the Chinese 
began by massacring a number of Toonganees, and the 
Mahomedan citizens retalated with vigour. But in this in- 
stance no fortifications availed to save the Chinese from im- 
mediate ruin; they were blotted out of Khoten, and a native 
priest, named Hajee Hubeeboolla, was elected to rule in 
their stead. Soon afterwards Rashud-ood-deen’s preparations 
at Kucha for an advance on Yarkand were complete; and 
on September 30 he despatched a force of 7,000 horse and 
foot and 250 camel-guns to aid the revolted Yarkandees in 
pressing the siege of the fort. The Chinese defended them- 
selves with the courage of despair, but famine and under- 
mined ramparts soon rendered further resistance hopeless ; 
then they fired their magazine, and anticipated in flames of 
their own creation the certain death which awaited them 
from their relentless foe. 

‘The fort of Kashgar was now the last place in which a 
vestige of the Chinese power remained. While its fate still 
hung in the balance, Boozurg Khan Khoja from Kokand 
rode into the streets of the city with a following of 500 men, 
chiefly Kirghizes and Kipchaks. At last the Toorks had 
got their long-looked-for deliverer among them, and they 
hailed him as their rightful prince with acclamations. But, 
alas for the misdirection of popular regard! not Charles 
Stuart nor Louis £ déstré ever so disappointed the hopes of 
their enthusiastic partisans. Boozurg Khan proved a worth- 
less debauchee, who, before many weeks were over, was 
content that the burden of princely duties should be trans- 
ferred to an officer of his own staff, Yakoob Beg. Of a very 
different stamp was this new ruler of Kashgar. By birth a 
Fajik, and a subject of Kokand, he had for many years 
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played a conspicuous part in the stormy politics of his native 
khanate. The deed for which he hitherto had been best 
known would in Europe have covered his name with hope- 
less dishonour, but the moral sense of Central Asia is less 
nice, and he who in 1847, as commandant of Ak Musjid, 
had accepted Russian gold in exchange for a portion of the 
territory committed to his charge, still retammed among his 
countrymen a reputation for exceptionally fair dealing. 

rave, energetic, and open-handed, he was popular with his 
brother-chieftains, and beloved by his own retainers. At 
the time to which our story relates he held the rank of 
Kooshbegee, or commander-in-chief of the Kokand forces ; 
but, as Kokand existed only on the sufferance of Russian 
generals, his instincts had nightly taught him that even a 
subordinate share in Boozurg Khan’s venture across the 
Bolor offered a finer field for his ability and ambition than 
any that was open to him at home. 

‘Meanwhile famine was effectually doing its work within 
the fort of Kashgar. By March 1865, two thousand Chinese 
had died of starvation. The remainder of the garnson then 
for the most part committed suicide, and Yakoob Koosh- 
begee became master of the fort with little difficulty. So 
fell, after a whole century of continuous dominion, the 
Chinese power in Eastern Toorkistan.’ 

No sooner had the Mahomedans thus asserted their sway 
over Eastern Turkestan, than the truth of the Persian pro- 
verb, ‘Ten dervishes can sleep under one blanket, but a 
whole kingdom is not wide enough for two kings,’ began to 
be exemplified. There were three rival factions in the field, 
two of whom it was evident would probably have to succumb 
to the third who should prove the strongest. 

At Kucha, Aksu, and Yarkand, the Dungen party was in 
power. At Khoten, Habeeb-oollah ruled with the title of 
—— badshah,’ while at Kashgar that able and ambitious 

i 
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soldier of fortune, Yakoob Beg, who aimed at the sove- 
reignty of the whole of Alti-shahar, had as yet succeeded 
in getting possession only of the township of Kashgar. Of 
these three rival rulers Habeeb-oollah was decidedly the 
weakest, and it was evident that the contest for mastery 
would have to be fought out between the Dungens under 
Rashud-ood-deen and the adherents of Yakoob Beg. A 
minute recital of the various details of the struggle for supre- 
macy that ensued would probably be tedious. Suffice it to 
say, that Yakoob Beg first turned his arms against the 
Dungens, and in April 1866 captured from them Yarkand. 
Following up this success, he gained possession of city after 
city, till, at the close of 1867, he had completely subdued the 
country. From that time up to the present, Yakoob Beg 
has remained undisputed master of Alti-shahar. Habeeb- 
oollah, the ruler of Khoten, penshed in the struggle, having 
been taken pnsoner by Yakoob Beg, by whose orders he was 
shortly afterwards barbarously murdered. 

The foregoing narrative 1s a sketch, though an imperfect 
one, of the political history of Eastern Turkestan down to 
the latest accounts. Whether Yakoob Beg will be able to 
retain his newly acquired kingdom depends mainly on his 
own prudence and on the forbearance of the Russians. The 
latter have, as is well known, long fixed a covetous eye upon 
the country, as its geographical position makes it, in a com- 
mercial point of view, a most desirable and important 
acquisition for them. If Yakoob Beg is wise enough to 
re-open the old channels of commerce (which are said to 
have been blocked up to a great extent during the late dis- 
turbances in the country), and to give a passage, fettered 
with no arbitrary or vexatious restrictions, to Russian trade 
between China and Western Asia through his territory, he 
may yet remain unmolested for a long time to come. It 
might have been thought that so able and shrewd a ruler 
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would inevitably have recognised the necessity of keeping 
on good terms with his powerful neighbours. There have, 
however, been rumours that he is otherwise disposed. An 
article in the ‘Invalide Russe,’* published in the beginning 
of June 1868, in descnbing the state of affairs on the Russian 
frontier in the beginning of the above year, stated : ‘ Another 
cause of disturbance 1s Yakoob Beg, the ruler of Alt-shahar, 
who having been long mimical to the Khan of Kokand, his 
ancient suzerain, not only refuses to pay the tribute the 
Chinese formerly accorded to Kokand for Alti-shahar,+ but 
even threatens to occupy Kokand, and depose its prince. 
Nor is he on better terms with ourselves. As we learn from 
our spies, Yakoob Beg, notwithstanding his hostile relations 
to Kokand, has called upon her Khan, leaving him the 
alternative of a common campaign against the Russians, or 


* Letter of Berlin correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ June 17, 1868. 

f The history of the tribute here referred to m the ‘ Invalide Russe’ 
I conceive to be as follows — 

M Hens, in his article already referred to in this chapter, states that 
the court of Pekm paid 200 yambas annually to the Khans of Kokand to 
prevent the entry of the Hoyas into Eastern Turkestan, especially those 
of the White Mountaineer party; and that, consequently, the Khans 
kept a vigilant watch over the movements of these descendants of the 
exiled family, who had once ruled in Eastern Turkestan, and who, since 
their expulsion, had resided in the khanate of Kokand However this may 
be, the Hoyas seem to have had no difficulty in evading this surveillance, 
as on several occasions during the present century they made incursions 
into Eastern Turkestan with a view of regaining their lost patrimony, 
and the rulers of Kokand are even said secretly to have aided and 
abetted their efforts. 

It 1s not surprising that Yakoob Beg, who had been himself a retainer 
of Boozurg Khan (one of the chiefs of the exiled family), and who had 
raised himself to power on the rums of the Manchoo dynasty, should 
have refused to continue to the Khans of Kokand the payment of the 
tnbute which had formerly been accorded to them by the court of 
Pekin, on the distinct condition that they should do their utmost to 
keep adventurers like himself out of Eastern Turkestan, 
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war with himself.’ It is evident, moreover, from a paper 
published last year by Mr. Forsyth, C.B., of the Indian Civil 
Service, on the trade of Central Asia, that Yakoob Beg is 
apprehensive of Russian designs on his territory.* Though 
the conversion of Eastern Turkestan into a Russian province 
would not very much further the assumption by Russia of a 
threatening attitude towards India (always supposing that 
she has any hostile projects in that quarter), yet the moral 
effect produced by the occupation of the country, and the 
presence of a Russian garrison at Yarkand, which is within 
so short a distance of our political boundary, would be 
sensibly felt in India, and would be a potent element of 
possible disturbance on our northern frontier. What will 
be the result of this juxtaposition of the frontier-lines of the 
two empires, which, sooner or later, seems inevitable, time 
alone will show. 


* It 1s not known how far to the eastward the dominion of Yakoob 
Beg extends, There 1s no doubt that the Chinese have been driven 
back as far as the little-explored desert of Gobi There 1s not much 
prospect that the court of Pekin will make any attempt to re-establish 
its sway in Eastern Turkestan, as at present it has qmte enough to do 
in maintaming its tottermg power in some of the more central provinces 
of the empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AFFGHANISTAN, AND RECENT EVENTS IN THAT COUNTRY, 


AFFGHANISTAN (literally the country of the Affghans) is 
generally understood in the present day as a geographical 
term ; that is to say, it denotes in common acceptation 
a country with distinctly defined boundanes. In reality, 
however, the term, like those of a similar Persian termi- 
nation, derives its origin from the name of a race, and 
applied originally to the soil and region occupied by it. 
Similarly, in the common parlance of Asiatics, Farangistan, 
or Frangistan, 1.e. the country of the Franks, applies to the 
regions inhabited by all European races alike, and denotes 
the whole of Europe. Affghanistan is thus in reality an eth- 
nological, and not a geographical term, as it originally could 
not be held to apply to any one constituted authority, but was 
capable of comprising any number of governments and tribes. 
There have been periods in the present century when Aff- 
ghanistan has been broken up into four principalities, ruled 
by different chiefs, perfectly distinct in a diplomatic point 
of view, and having but little community of internal and 
external interest. Without going too minutely into the past 
history of the Affghans, it may be remarked that this people, 
up to the time of the British annexation of the Punjab in 
1849, always exercised an enormons influence over the for- 
tunes of India, and to secure their goodwill and alhance has 
for many years past been held to be one of the cardinal points 
in the political creed of all Anglo-Indian Governments. 
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In 1747, after the death of Nadir Shah, the Affghan king- 
dom, which had fallen under the dominion of Persia, was 
reconstructed by Ahmed Shah, a prince of the great family 
of the Suddozyes. He died 1n 1773, after a reign of twenty- 
six years, and his son Timour Shah reigned im his stead. 
By a course of unbridled cruelty, debauchery, and extra- 
vagance, he brought the kingdom to the verge of ruin, and 
at his death, in 1793, left 1t in a most disorganised and 
impoverished state. Soon after his death, the Nemesis of 
Mahomedan polygamy spread its curse over the land, and 
then, as in more recent times, was beheld the spectacle of 
the sons, by different mothers, all conspiring to gain sole 
possession of the inheritance of the father. At that time 
the Affghan kingdom compnised the provinces of Cabul, 
Candahar, Herat, and Peshawur, and extended from Herat 
in the west to Cashmere in the east. Zemaun Shah, who 
had been nomimated as successor to the throne by Timour 
Shah, succeeded his father without encountering at first much 
opposition. After a reign of some four or five years, he was 
deposed by his half-brother, Shah Mahmood, who put out 
his eyes, in order to incapacitate him from all further power 
in the State. Shah Soojah-il-milk, the full brother of Zemaun 
Shah, succeeded in overthrowing Shah Mahmood, and cast 
him into prison. Shah Soojah in his turn, after a short reign, - 
was in 1809 forced to flee from his throne, and seek refuge 
in exile, owing to the hostility of the powerful rival family of 
the Barukzyes, whose enmity he had provoked. Futteh Khan, 
the chief of the Barukzyes, after the flight of Shah Soojah, 
liberated Shah Mahmood from captivity, and set him on the 
throne, appointing himself as prime minister. He soon held 
all the real power in the State, and made use of his influence 
to strengthen his own family and connections by appointing 
his own brothers as the governors of the different provinces 
of the kingdom. In 1818, Shah Mahmood, instigated by 
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his son Kamran, ordered the murder of Futteh Khan, to 
whom he owed his throne. This tragedy was the signal for 
the instant revolt of the Barukzye chiefs, who swore to 
avenge the murder of their elder brother and chief of their 
family. After a brief struggle they drove Shah Mahmood 
from his throne, and the Barukzyes became dominant 
throughout Affghanistan They at first divided among them- 
selves the sovereignty of the provinces of the kingdom. It 
was not, however, in the nature of Affghan politics that this 
state of things should last long The Barukzye brothers 
soon began to fight among themselves for the largest share 
of sovereignty, and during the struggle that ensued the 
affairs of the country were thrown into a state of the most 
ternble confusion At last, m the year 1826, Dost Mahorned 
Khan, the youngest of the Barukzye brothers, succeeded in 
asserting his superionty over his rivals, and from that year 
till the capture of Ghuznee by British troops, Dost Mahomed 
Khan was supreme at Cabul. A man of rare strength of 
character, and singular ability and shrewdness, he thoroughly 
understood the people over whom he ruled, and he has been 
as yet the only ruler during the present century who has 
been able to hold together the different provinces of his 
kingdom under his own undivided sway 

When the English army finally quitted Affghanistan, and 
we renounced all further interference with the internal con- 
cerns of the country, Dost Mahomed hastened back to his 
old kingdom, secured the reins of government, and reas- 
sumed the title of Ameer. For the next thirteen years, Le. 
from 1842—55, all diplomatic intercourse between the Affghan 
and Indian Governments appears to have ceased. In the 
latter year negotiations for the ratification of a treaty of 
friendship were entered into, and the then heir apparent of 
Affghanistan, Gholam Haidar Khan, who subsequently died, 
came to Peshawur to ratify it. Two years later a friendly 
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mission of British officers visited Candahar during the Persian 
war, in the beginning of 1857. The Indian Government then 
endeavoured, among other objects, to arrange for the esta- 
blishment of a permanent British embassy at the court of 
Cabul. The mission utterly failed to effect this obyect, as 
the permanent residence of British officers at his capital did 
not at all suit the views or wishes of the Affghan monarch. 
In modification of this demand, it was agreed in Article VII. 
of the treaty then concluded, that ‘at the pleasure of the 
Indian Government, a vakeel, not a European officer, should 
remain at Cabul on the part of the British Government.’ 
The mission, however, ‘succeeded in purchasing the 
Ameer's goodwill at a lakh of rupees (10,000/,) per mensem 
for so long as his services might be of use to us.’* This 
timely piece of diplomacy, coupled with the influence of 
Mahomed Azim Khan, over the Affghan people, probably 
saved the Punjab from an Afighan invasion during the Indian 
mutiny. The Indian Government had good reasons for not 
wishing to enter into any very close or permanent engage- 
ments with the ruler of Affghanistan, as the integrity of the 
kingdom was not likely to be preserved for any length of 
time. Dost Mahomed was an old man, and his death was 
looked forward to, by all those who were acquainted with 
Afighan politics, with the gloomiest forebodings, as it was 
known that many of his sons would certainly dispute the 
succession with his favourite son Shere Ali, who, after the 
death of Gholam Haidar, in 1858, had been nominated by 
his father as heir apparent to the throne. In 1862, Dost 
Mahomed came into open collision with his nephew, Sultan 
Ahmed, the governor of Herat. The ostensible cause of 
dispute was the district of Furrah, which both uncle and 
nephew claimed as a part of their dominions. In reality, 


* ‘Quarterly Review,’ October 1865, art. ‘The Russians in Central 
Asia,’ p. 956. 
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Dost Mahomed had long been intensely jealous of his 
nephew, whom he hated for his Persian predilections, and 
probably he desired nothing better than a plausible excuse 
for beginning hostilities against him. He accordingly ad 
vanced against and laid siege to Herat. This act of Dost 
Mahomed rendered the position of England as regards 
Herat, and her relations with Persia and Afighanistan, a 
somewhat embarrassmg and complicated one. Briefly ex- 
pressed, the state of affairs was this. The treaty of Pans, 
concluded between England and Persia in 1857, was in 
force, and by this treaty the latter Power was bound over 
never to attack Herat, and always to recognise its entire 
freedom from all Persian vassalage and control. England 
had no corresponding treaty with Affghanistan which 
could enable her to control or coerce the policy of 
that country with regard to the said city, because, relying 
upon the jealousy between Persia and Affghanistan, it had 
been thought that Herat, so long as it was governed by 
an Afighan prince of the reigning royal house, would be 
in no danger of falling under Persian influence. No pro- 
vision had been made in the-above-named treaty for the 
utterly unlooked-for contingency of the voluntary dependence 
of a Barukzye governor of Herat upon Persia, nor for his 
being at feud with the reigning prince of Affghanistan, to 
whom it was contemplated he should render a sort of inde- 
pendent homage.* Persia, of course, was well aware that if 


* As already explained in a former chapter, it had long been the 
interest and policy of England to keep Herat from being nominally or 
virtually dependent upon Persia, as that Power was, for many reasons, 
supposed to be too susceptible to Russian influence. With this view, 
in the treaty of Pans (1857) 1t had been stipulated that the province and 
city of Herat should be ruled over by an Affghan prince. By this 
atrangement it was thought that Herat and its destinies would be 
directed by the ruler of Affghamstan, whom the English Government 
would be able to mfluence or coerce, rather than by Persia, who, from 
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once Dost Mahomed wrested Herat from Sultan Ahmed, 
that city would no longer continue to be, as it had virtually 
been for the five preceding years, a mere appanage of the 
Persian crown, but would become in reality, as contemplated 
by the treaty of Paris, entirely independent of her. She 
was therefore highly indignant at this proceeding of the 
Ameer of Affghamistan, which, she maintained, threatened 
to disturb the tranquillity of her frontier. She complained 
that England had instigated him to advance upon Herat, 
and thought that her object in doing so was in order that she 
might thereby free herself from the undignified position in 
which she was placed by that city still continuing to be 
dependent upon Persia, in spite of all the endeavours of 
the British Government to the contrary. 

Persia alleged, moreover, that such conduct was contrary 
to the spirit of the treaty of Pars, inasmuch as the British 
Government had therein engaged to use its influence with 
the States of Affghanistan to prevent any cause of umbrage 
being given by them to Persia, When she uttered these 
remonstrances, Persia seemed to forget entirely that she 
had from the first violated the spint of the treaty in the 
most flagrant way by the appointment of Sultan Ahmed to 
its governorship, and therefore she would scarcely have been 
entitled to complain, if England had repaid her in her own 
coin. There was, however, no ground for her accusations, 
as although the English Government had ample reason to 
be dissatisfied with the state of affairs at Herat, it had done 
everything in its power to dissuade Dost Mahomed from 
attacking that city. 

This unsatisfactory state of ding was brought to a close 
by three events which occurred almost simultaneously, viz. 
the necessities of her position, would always, willingly or unwillingly, be 
too subservient to Russia. How Persia managed to evade this pre- 
caution of the English Government has already been told in Chapter I. 
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the capture of Herat, which was taken by storm by the 
Cabul army on May 28, 1863, the death of Sultan Ahmed 
from apoplexy, and lastly, the crowning misfortune of the 
death of Dost Mahomed himself, which took place on June 9, 
twelve days after the capture of Herat. 

‘The old Ameer left sixteen sons. Four of these were 
too young at the time of his death to have acquired any 
personal influence, but of the elder twelve every single man 
aspired, if not to sole supremacy as his father’s successor, at 
any rate to a separate principality, mdependent of any 
brother’s control. Those whose ambition aimed at the entire 
kingdom were five m number, namely, Afzul and Azim 
Khan, sons of one mother, and Shere Ali, Ameen Khan, 
and Shureef Khan, sons of another and more highly born 
lady.’* All these sons, with the exception of Shere Ali, who 
had long borne the designation of heir apparent to the 
throne, held the governorships of different provinces of 
their father’s kingdom. Of these five competitors for the 
throne, Shere Ali and Azim Khan were unquestionably the 
most able and best fitted to govern the kingdom. In the 
confusion that followed on the death of Dost Mahomed, 
Shere Ali succeeded his father without opposition, and all 
his brothers jomed in rendenng him homage as the nghtful 
Ameer of Affghanistan. Before the end of the year he was 
formally recognised by the British Government as heir to the 
vacant throne. 

This peaceful state of things was not destined to be of 
long duration. Azim Khan, governor of the eastern districts 


* ‘Edinburgh Review,’ January 1868, art. ‘Foreign Policy of Sir 
John Lawrence.’ The account given in this chapter of events m 
Affighamistan from Dost Mahomed’s death down to the autumn of 1866, 
is taken wholly from the article just named. As it was compiled from 
official and authentic sources by Mr. J, W .S. Wyllie, no better au- 
thonty could be quoted, 
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of Khoorm and Khost, was the first to raise the standard of 
revolt ; but the Ameer, gathering his available forces toge- 
ther, marched against him with such promptitude, that he 
was forced to submit, and again to swear fealty to Shere Ali 
as his sovereign. No event of any importance took place 
till the spring of 1864, when Afzul Khan, following suit to 
Azim Khan, proclaimed himself throughout his province of 
Balkh (by virtue of bemg his father’s eldest son) as Ameer 
of Affghanistan. Almost at the same time, Azim Khan, 
seizing a pretext for revolt, again arrayed himself in arms 
against his sovereign. Shere Ali lost no time in confronting 
his rivals. Despatching his most able general, Mahomed 
Rafeek, to deal with Azim Khan, he himself marched north- 
wards to meet the advancing forces of Afzul Khan. Maho- 
med Rafeek, as soon as he entered Khoorm, utterly crushed 
Azim Khan, who, abandoned by his troops, was forced to 
become a refugee in Bntish termtory. The said general 
then made haste to reinforce the Ameer, who had already, 
on June 3, fought an obstinate but indecisive battle with the 
insurgent forces under Afzul Khan near Bameean. The 
contest, however, was not continued, for a reconciliation 
was patched up between the two brothers, who embraced, 
and swore eternal friendship. Afzul Khan was then con- 
firmed in his old governorship. A few days afterwards, the 
Ameer having occasion to suspect the conduct of Abdul 
Rahman, the son of Afzul Khan, at Takhtapiil, summoned 
him to his presence. That young chief, instead of obeying 
the summons, fled across the Oxus to Bokhara. Rendered 
ungovernable by passion, Shere Ali visited the sins of the 
son upon the father. Afzul Khan was seized and thrown 
into prison, and his property was confiscated. Such treachery 
as this destroyed all confidence in the Ameer, and estranged 
many of his most zealous supporters from his cause. After 
visiting Takhtapiil, where he confiscated Afzul Khan’s 
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property, he returned to Cabul, which city he entered in 
triumph on November 14, 1864. 

Meanwhile, Abdul Rahman had on his arrival at Bokhara, 
by a recital of his own and his father’s wrongs, succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathies of his father-in-law, the Ameer of 
Bokhara, in his behalf, and under the auspices of the latter he 
busied himself in equipping a force, with which he con- 
templated making a descent upon Cabul in the following 
year. In the south, affairs were not more promising. At 
Candahar, Ameen Khan, Shureef Khan, and their nephew, 
Jallal-ood-deen, had entered into a confederacy against the 
Ameer, with a view to depose him from the throne. The 
severity of the winter prevented any active measures of 
hostility till the spring of 1865, when Jallal-ood-deen opened 
the campaign by an imeffectual attempt to gain possession 
of the fortress of Kelat-i-Ghilzie. This served as a signal 
for the malcontents to begin. Azim Khan suddenly left 
Rawul Pindee, recrossed the border, and raised the standard 
of revolt in his old province of Khoorm, while the con- 
federate chiefs openly defied their sovereign at Candahar. 
Thus threatened by Abdul Rahman in the north, his sove- 
reignty openly challenged in the south, and with Aum Khan 
raising the country in rebellion in the east, the position 
in which Shere Ali found himself was one well calculated to 
try sorely the metal of which he was made. He met his 
foes with an undaunted front. Mahomed Rafeek was sent 
against Azim Khan, with instructons to settle with him as 
he had done before, and then join the main army, with 
which ‘Shere Ali intended to march against Candahar. Ma- 
homed Rafeek, having put to flight Azim Khan and his 
adherents, jomed the Ameer, whose united forces advanced 
to Kelats-Ghilzie, to attack the Candaharee insurgents. 
On June 6, a great battle was fought at Kujhbaz, withm two 
miles of the above fortress, between the opposing armies, in 
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which the Ameer, after an obstinate fight, utterly defeated 
the rebel chiefs. His signal victory was, however, marred 
by the death of his eldest son, who was killed by his uncle, 
Ameen Khan, in single combat during the engagement. 
Ameen Khan was also himself slain immediately afterwards. 
Excessive grief for his bereavement seems to have para- 
lysed for a time the energies of the Ameer, for he permitted 
the shattered forces of the rebels to retreat unmolested to 
Candahar. The effect of his victory was, however, decisive, 
for when he advanced upon that city a few days subse- 
quently, the rebel chiefs surrendered it, and sued for pardon. 
The arms of the Ameer thus far had been crowned with 
success, But there were darker times in store for him in 
the future. Abdul Rahman, with an invading force from 
Bokhara, reached the banks of the Oxus in July. As soon 
as he crossed into his old province of Balkh, the troops 
which the governor of the province, Futteh Mahomed, led 
against him mutinied, and joined the ranks of the invader. 
Abdul Rahman, finding himself thus master of the whole 
province, advanced upon Cabul. Shere Ali, as soon as he 
heard of the danger which threatened his capital, instead of 
hastening there in person with all his available troops, de- 
puted to one of his sons, Ibrahim Khan, and to Mahomed 
Rafeek, the care of its defence. Ibrahim Khan was, however, 
not the man for such an emergency. Essentially dull and 
irresolute, he not only took no adequate measures to stop the 
advance of Abdul Rahman, but he managed to give such 
mortal offence to his colleague, Mahomed Rafeek, that that 
hitherto faithful adherent, taking with him a large body of 
retainers, transferred his allegiance to the invader. Shere 
Ali, roused momentarily from the lethargy of grief in which 
he was plunged by the news of this dangerous defection, 
sent reinforcements to his son’s aid, under Shureef Khan ; 
but he in his turn, as might have been expected from his 
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antecedents, went over to the side of Abdul Rahman as 
soon as he reached Cabul. Ibrahim Khan, thus left single- 
handed to deal with his opponents, had no choice open but 
to have recourse to negotiation, and by that means stave off, 
if possible, the fall of the capital. In this he was successful 
for a time, for though the Balkh army was close to Cabul, 
the strength of the troops was so paralysed by the seventy 
of the cold, and by the hardships which they had endured 
during ther march from the Bokhara terntory, that Abdul 
Rahman was glad to agree to an armistice till February 19, 
in the following year, during which time his troops were to 
be stationed in comfortable winter quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. Owing, however, to the passive 
inertness of the Ameer at Candahar, who would do nothing 
to retrieve his fortunes, all further negotiation failed, and at 
the termination of the armistice on February 19, 1866, Azim 
Khan, who had meantime jomed his nephew Abdul Rah- 
man, advanced upon Cabul, which was treacherously sur- 
rendered to him by the garnson, and on March 2, 1866, he 
was publicly installed as Ameer of Affghanistan. 

The fall of his capital seems to have roused Shere Ahi at 
length from the disastrous stupor in which he had so long 
been plunged. Rallying his energies at length into action, 
he advanced to Kelat-i-Ghilzie, with a force of about 9,000 
men, in order to retrieve, if possible, his fallen fortunes. 
On the other hand, though dissension was already nfe be- 
tween Azim Khan and Abdul Rahman, they lost no time 
in preparing for the encounter. Starting from Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie on May 5, Shere Ali came up with his enemies late 
on the evening of the oth, at Shekhabad, when an indecisive 
action took place. Early the next morning an obstinate 
battle was fought, and it is probable that the bravery and 
impetuosity of the Ameer, who gallantly led his troops to 
the attack, would have overborne all opposition. Treachery, 
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however, as is ever the case with the time-serving Afighans, 
was again at work, and at the critical turning-point of the 
engagement, the whole of his Candaharee troops deserted 
his cause, and went over to the enemy. The Ameer, seeing 
that all chance of success for that day was gone, fled, ac- 
companied by a small band of faithful adherents, towards 
Ghuznee, where the false-hearted garrison shut the gates in 
his face. The fallen Ameer was forced to pass on, and 
continued his flight towards Kelat-i-Ghilzie and Candahar. 
which latter place he succeeded in reaching in safety. Im- 
mediately after the battle, Abdul Rahman hurried forward 
to release his father, Afzul Khan, who was in confinement 
at Ghuznee, and conducted him m triumph to his camp. 
As soon as Afzul Khan was released from captivity, Amm 
Khan and Abdul Rahman, waiving their common jealousies, 
consented to recognise him (by virtue of his bemg their 
father’s eldest son) as a common superior, and he in his 
turn accordingly, on May 21, 1866, was installed with much 
pomp and ceremony as Ameer of Affghanistan. Yielding, 
however, to sensual enjoyments, he soon became a mere 
puppet in the hands of Azim Khan, in whom all real power 
in the State became centred. Shere Ali meanwhile, nothing 
daunted by his reverses, was by no means disposed to give 
up the contest. He still retaed possession of a consider- 
able portion of his kingdom, and many of the chiefs of the 
country still adhered to his cause. The prestige, moreover, 
that even in his failing fortunes still clung to him as the 
recognised ally of the British Government, was a tower of 
strength in his support. In the end of May 1866, the 
position of affairs was as follows. Afzul Khan was in posses- 
sion of the Cabul and Ghuznee valleys northwards as far as 
Mookhur, 2 place half-way between Cabul and Ghuznee, 
and also of the Jellalabad district. He was supported by 
Azim Khan, who was in fact the real ruler. Fyz Mahomed, 
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one of Shere Als half-brothers, reigned, as 1t were, indepen- 
dently in Balkh. Shere Ali still ruled in the south and west 
of the kingdom, retaining the districts of Candahar, Kelat- 
i-Ghilzie, Girishk, Furrah, and Herat. He was ably sup- 
ported by his son Yakoob Khan, the governor of the latter 
city, and also by Shureef Khan, who provided money liberally 
for his necessities. 

Soon after his defeat at Shekhabad the prospects of Shere 
Ah began to bnighten.* Wullee Mahomed (one of his half- 
brothers) went over to his side together with many of the 
nominal adherents of Azim Khan. This example was soon 
followed by Fyz Mahomed, the governor of the northern 
provinces of Balkh. The Ameer managed to raise suff- 
cient funds for the purposes of his government from the 
district of Candahar, and he laboured day and night at the 
equipment of his army. By the middle of August he had 
collected 1,200 regular infantry and 600 cavalry; to the 
command of the former he appointed his mcompetent son, 
Ibrahim Khan, while that ‘shameless weathercock’ Shureef 
Khan was entrusted with the leadership of the latter. In 
spite of his time-serving antecedents, he was subsequently 
appointed Governor of Candahar, and from that post raised 
to commander-in-chief. He did not, however, retain his 
high position long, for he was soon discovered intriguing, 
as of old, with the opposite faction, and disgraced. Shortly 
after this he finally abandoned Shere Ah’s cause. 

Early in October, Shere Ali felt himself strong enough to 
make an advance from Candahar. He only got, however, as 
far as Deh Khoja, a short distance from the city, where he 
seems to have remained for the next two months. 


* From this pomt down to the spring of 1868 the narrative is taken 
from a précis of ‘recent events in Affghanistan,’ drawn up by Mr H. 
Le Poer Wynne, under-secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, who kindly placed his compilation at my disposal, 
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Meanwhile at Cabul the aspect of affairs seems to have 
been gloomy enough. The accounts that reached India were 
nothing but a monotonous record of the intrigues of the 
different chieftains and rival aspirants for the chief offices of 
the State. Letters told of a reign of terror as maintained by 
the de facto rulers, whose principal acts seem to have been a 
series of confiscations, of arbitrary loans ruthlessly exacted 
in order to replenish a failing treasury, of constant imprison- 
ments, and of savage executions. As a necessary conse- 
quence of such a system of government, there was a gene- 
ral feeling of fear, distrust, and despondency among all 
classes of the people. Meanwhile rebellion was nfe in the 
provinces, and no troops could be spared for its suppression. 
All this time Fyz Mahomed continually threatened the 
capital from the north, while Shere Ali, who may now be 
styled the ex-Ameer, was preparing to advance from Can- 
dahar in the south. These facts, coupled with the univer- 
sal disaffection of their subjects, and the impossibility of 
collecting the revenue of the country, rendered the position 
of the confederate brothers so cnitical that they tried in 
November 1866 to make terms with Shere Ali, and pro- 
posed to him that each should retain the territory that they 
were then in possession of. This attempt to negotiate, 
however, came to nothing, and the contest was accordingly 
renewed. With the exception of a slight skirmish at Bolan 
Robat, on December 30, nothing worthy of note occurred 
till January 16 of the following year (1867), when a battle 
was fought at Kelat-i-Ghilzie, which was for the time deci- 
sive. Shere Ali was again defeated, and fled with the wreck 
of his shattered forces to Candahar. On his arrival there, 
the time-serving garrison he had left there for its defence 
refused to let him enter the city, and he was, therefore, fain 
to continue his flight to Herat, which place he reached on 
February 15. 
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It would be wearisome to follow too closely the varying 
phases of the struggle which was continued for the next two 
years, i.e. during 1867 and 1868, The following brief out- 
line of the doings of the more prominent actors on the 
scene will suffice to show the general course of events. 

Some three months after Shere Ali’s defeat at Kelat-i- 
Ghilzie, Fyz Mahomed gained a victory on April 23 over 
a force sent against him by Amum Khan. Sarwar Khan, who 
was in command, was completely defeated, and obliged to 
make a retreat upon Cabul. Shere Al now betook himself 
to the north, and joined Fyz Mahomed. For the next four 
or five months there was a period of action on both sides. 
In the autumn, however, Shere Ah and Fyz Mahomed 
advanced by two routes from Balkh upon Cabul. On 
September 17, Abdul Rahman, who had marched from the 
capital to oppose them, attacked and defeated the latter 
at Killa Alladad, on the southern slopes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, and Fyz Mahomed himself was killed by a cannon- 
shot during the battle. The ex-Ameer, Shere Ah, after main- 
taining his position for some httle time m Balkh, fell back 
upon Herat, where he arrived about January 18, 1868. As 
soon as he reached the said city he immediately prepared 
for a fresh advance on Candahar, and by the end of 
January 1868 his forces seem to have been concentrated at 
Furrah, at which point he was, from vanous causes, unable 
to advance for the next two months. 

Meanwhile the de facto Ameer of Affghanistan, Afzul 
Khan, had died at Cabul on October 7, 1867, and Azim 
Khan succeeded to the title of Ameer. Afzul Khan’s son, 
Abdul Rahman, was at first disposed to assert his claims, 
but consented to waive them in favour of his uncle, princi- 
pally, it would appear, from a consciousness of inability, 
from want of a personal following, to maintain his preten- 
sions. When the days of mourning for his father were over, 
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Abdul Rahman marched at the head of a force into the 
rebellious province of Balkh, in order to bring it again under 
subjection. 

It is time, however, to turn to the south, where fortune 
was once more beginning to smile upon the ex-Ameer, 
Shere Ali. On Apmil 1 (1868) his forces came into collision 
with those of Azim Khan, near Ginshk, on the northern 
banks of the Helmund, and 1n the conflict that ensued the 
ex-Ameer was completely victorious, and, as the fruit of his 
success, regained possession of Candahar and Kelat. He 
entered the former city in triumph on May 10, 1868. 

During the year 1868 the contest for supremacy was 
carried on with varying success, but from the date of the 
battle on the banks of the Helmund, the tide of fortune 
seems to have turned once more in favour of Shere Alt. In 
the end of May his troops defeated those of Azim Khan, 
the de facto Ameer, near Maimanah. A short time after this, 
Yakoob Khan captured Ghuznee. Promptly followmg up 
this success, Shere Ali advanced with all his available forces 
upon Cabul, which city had meanwhile been captured for 
him by his partisans from the north. He accordingly en- 
tered the capital without opposition about the end of August, 
and was again, after so many vicissitudes of fortune, pro- 
claimed as Ameer of Affghanistan. Azim Khan, who was, 
of course, more Affghano, deserted by all his adherents from 
the first hour of his defeat, fled to the north to escape being’ 
betrayed and made prisoner. 

As soon as Shere Ali found himself firmly re-established 
at Cabul, he renewed his earnest applications to the Indian 
Government for assistance, as, though he was able to main- 
tain his position against his enemies, he was not strong 
enough to crush them entirely and to restore order to the 
country. An account of the course of action taken by the 
Indign Government on the receipt of this last application 
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belongs more appropriately to a subsequent chapter, and 
will be more fully dwelt upon therein. It will be sufficient 
here to state that a change had for some time past been 
taking place in the views of the Indian Government, and, 
consequently, that the policy of non-intervention and neu- 
trality, and of the recognition of the de faco rulers of Aff- 
ghanistan, whoever they might happen to be, was about 
to be reversed. Shere Als last application, therefore, met 
with a very different response to that which had hitherto 
been accorded to the previous requests of both factions in 
Affghanistan. Money to the amount of some 60,000/. was 
sent to him, and, in the beginning of the present year, news 
reached England that by means of this timely assistance 
Shere Ali had reduced his opponents, Azim Khan and 
Abdul Rahman, to such straits that they wished to seek an 
asylum in British terntory. Though they seem to have 
endeavoured even once more dunng the present year to 
resume the contest, the visit of Shere Ali to Umballah, and 
his splendid reception by the Viceroy, have so strengthened 
his hands, that, according to the last advices, his nvals have 
renounced all further opposition for the present. Thus, 
although still beset with many difficulties, Shere Ah, 
avowedly supported by the Indian Government, and by the 
prestige of its alliance, may now be said to rule over 
Afighanistan. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RECENT POLICY OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT TOWARDS 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


In the preceding chapter I have sketched out briefly the 
varying fortunes of the rival aspirants to the throne of 
Dost Mahomed in their struggles for power during the last 
five years—namely, from February 1864 till the spring of 
the current year. It may not be uninteresting to show 
clearly what has been the attitude of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards the nival factions in Affghanistan during the 
above period. 

As is well known, the policy of ‘masterly inactivity’ in 
Central Asian affairs has always been violently assailed by 
many writers, and has often been sneered at as being no 
policy at all. The arguments that have been adduced by 
many writers to show how dangerous and suicidal this 
course of policy was, might be repeated almost to any 
length ; whie, on the other hand, Lord Lawrence was 
supported throughout in his policy by some of the most 
influential organs of the English press. Even now, when 
the policy of non-intervention and neutrality in the affairs 
of Affghanistan has been reversed, it is asserted by many 
that the Indian Government, in assisting Shere Ali to 
maintain himself on his father’s throne, has only done now 
what ought to have been done some four or five years 
ago. Assertions such as these are easily made by irre- 
sponsible writers who are wise by the light of recent events, 
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but such statements do not necessarily carry much weight 
with them. It would be idle to embark now upon the 
discussion of this vexed question, but it may be re- 
marked that a knowledge of a few plain facts will at any 
rate exonerate the Indian Government from the charge of 
having had no policy, or an inconsistent one; for the 
truth is that its policy, whatever may have been its merits 
or demerits, has from the first been clear, simple, and per- 
fectly defined. 

It was of course much desired by each faction in 
Affghanistan during their late contest for supremacy, to 
gain the support of so powerful a neighbour as the 
Indian Government, and for several obvious reasons. 
The Affghan princes doubtless remembered the subsidy of 
10,000/, per month that had for some time been paid to 
their father Dost Mahomed; and in greedy Affghan eyes, 
one of the chief prospective merits of an English alhance 
was that it would probably involve the receipt of a large 
monthly subsidy. Secondly, the reputation of being the 
recognised ally of the Indian Government, and of bemg 
supported by it, would naturally have added greatly to 
the prestige of the side that could secure such an ad- 
vantage, to the exclusion of all other nvals and pre- 
tenders. This advantage, it may be remarked, Shere Ali 
had enjoyed during the first period of his struggle to 
maintain. himself on his father’s throne, for soon after his 
accession he was formally recognised by the Indian Go- 
vernment as rightful Ameer. As, however, in the course 
of the civil wars that have raged in Affghanistan during 
the last five years, Afzul Khan, and after hm Azim Khan, 
were both successively recognised by the Viceroy as the 
de facta rulers of the country, it will be well to relate briefly 
the exact course of policy adopted by the said Govern- 
ment. 
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As just stated, a few months after the death of Dost 
Mahomed, Shere Ali was formally recognised as rightful 
Ameer of Affghanistan, In February 1866, Azim Khan 
gamed possession of Cabul, and Afzul Khan was raised to 
kingly power in the following May. No sooner did the 
former, who really ruled the State, find himself at the head 
of affairs, than he began to try to lure the Indian Go- 
vernment from its recognition of Shere Ali’s nght to the 
throne. With the mingled shallowness and cunning that 
seems to be inseparable from Onental diplomacy, he 
thought that he could easily work upon England’s well- 
known distrust of the advance of Russia towards Aff- 
ghanistan, and turn it to his own advantage.* With this 
object in view, he took care to rail repeatedly in open 
court against the English, and to give out publicly that 
he was about to enter ito an alliance with Russia. 
When he thought that the rumour of his intention had 
reached the ears of the Indian Government, and taken its 
intended effect, he made overtures of amity through the 
Indian moonshee at his court to the Viceroy. Finding, 
however, that his proposals were not responded to with 
the eagerness he had hoped for, he was obliged to desist 
for a time. When, however, his troops defeated those of 
Shere Ali at Shekhabad, in May 1866, he renewed his 
attempts to effect his object. He first made offers to bring 
about a definitive alliance between England and Bokhara 
against Russia. Finding that Lord Lawrence turned a deaf 
ear to his representations of the expediency of this measure, 
he threw out threats of leading a fanatical descent upon 
British territory. This was, of course, simply laughable. 
‘ Foiled at all points, Azim Khan was in the end obliged to 

# This playing off of Russia against England, and vice versd, is an old 


mancenvre of the Affghan princes, which was tried some thirty years 
ago. See ‘Quarterly Review’ of 1839, vol. Ixiv. p. 167. 
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have recourse to a more straightforward proceeding. He 
caused a letter to be written in the name of the titular 
Ameer, Afzul Khan, to the Governor-General, making a 
plain demand for the friendship of the British Government.’# 
In a letter addressed to Afzul Khan as Walee (i.e. ruler, 
and not Ameer) of Cabul, dated July 11, 1866, Lord 
Lawrence answered this communication. After expressing 
his regret that dissensions had arisen among the various 
members of the Barukzye family, the Viceroy declared it to 
be his wish that friendship between the two Governments 
should be perpetuated. As regarded Afzul Khan’s demand 
for an alliance, he said that it would be inconsistent with 
the fame and reputation of the Indian Government to break 
off its alliance with Shere Ali, who would continue to be 
recognised as Ameer of that part of Affghanistan over which 
he still retained control. The Viceroy added, moreover, 
that as the relations of his Government were with the actual 
rulers of Affghanistan, if Afzul Khan was able to consolidate 
his power in Cabul, he would be happy to recognise him as 
its ruler. Azim Khan was somewhat disconcerted at this 
reply, but in the end of November 1866 he made a third 
attempt to carry his point. Soon after the news of the 
capture of Djuzak and other Russian successes reached 
Affghanistan, he expressed his fears to the Indian moonshee 
at Cabul that the Russians would soon extend their con- 
quests to the Oxus, and advance into Balkh, and that it was 
therefore necessary that the Bntish and Affghan Govern- 
ments should concert measures to repel any such attempt. 
To this it was replied, on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment, that the British and Russian Governments were on 
most friendly terms, and that there was no reason to fear 
that the latter had any wish to molest England or her allies, 
* ‘Edinburgh Review,’ January 1867, art. ‘ Foreign Policy of Sir John 
Lawrence,’ p. 33. 
° K 
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In January 1867 was fought the battle of Kelat-i-Ghilzie, 
which has been recorded in the preceding chapter; and on 
February 3, Afzul Khan wrote letters announcing his vic- 
tory to the Viceroy. The Lieutenant-Govermor of the Pun- 
jab was authorised to congratulate him under the title 
of Ameer of Cabul and Candahar. Shortly after, on Fe- 
bruary 25, the Viceroy himself wrote to Afzul Khan, and 
took occasion once more to define the position of the In- 
dian Government towards the rival princes of Affghanistan. 
Afzul Khan was informed that, as long as Shere Ali con- 
tinued to rule in Herat, he would be recognised as ruler of 
that country, and his amity would be reciprocated ; but, on 
the same principle, that Afzul Khan should be recognised as 
ruler of Cabul and Candahar. In the same letter, moreover, 
Afml Khan was assured of the falseness of the rumours that 
had reached the Cabul durbar to the effect that assistance 
had been granted to Shere Ali by the Indian Government. 
In conclusion, the Viceroy announced his intention of ad- 
hering to the same policy of ngid non-intervention that he 
had hitherto observed. 

When, on the death of Afzul Khan in October 1867, Azim 
Khan succeeded to the Ameership, he did not announce 
the fact of his brother’s death, or of his own accession, to the 
Indian Government. After waiting for some time in expec- 
tation that he would do so, the Viceroy, in a letter dated 
November 13, after offering his condolences on the death 
of his brother, congratulated him on his accession to the 
Ameership. 

Azim Khan did not reply to this letter, but during his 
reign he took care to contmue to make a parade of his in- 
tention (in default of British aid) to enter into a defensive 
alliance with Russia. This was of course done with the 
view of extorting assistance from the supposed fears of the 
indian Government. 
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Such, as taken from official and authentic sources, were 
the solicitations and manceuvres of Azim Khan (first in the 
name of his brother, and afterwards in his own) to enlist the 
sympathy and assistance of the Indian Government in his 
behalf. It remains briefly to relate the counter-solicita- 
tions made by Shere Ali during the same period. 

After the capture of Cabul by Aum Khan and Abdul 
Rahman in February 1866, and the subsequent installation 
of Afzul Khan as Ameer m the following May, the ex- 
Ameer Shere Ali was naturally most anxious to learn what 
was the attitude which the Indian Government were hkely 
to adopt towards his successful nvals. On August 28, 
1866, a letter was received from him by the Indian news- 
writer at the court of Cabul, and forwarded on to the Indian 
Government.* In this letter Shere Ali, after referring to a 
former request that he had made for money and arms, begged 
that 6,000 muskets and a suitable sum of money might be 
sent to him at once, as they were urgently required. To this 
request it was replied by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, on the part of the Indian Government, that, as the 
desire of the Government to see the members of the 
Barukzye family reconciled was thoroughly sincere, and. 
that, as it was neither the wish nor the interest of the said 
Government that the Affghan nation should be weakened 
by internal dissensions, the request contained in the ex- 
Ameer’s letter was not one that could be acceded to. 

After the battle of Kelat-i-Ghilzie, an envoy named Shere 
Ali, who had been Governor of Candahar, and who was a 
namesake of the ex-Ameer his master, arnved at Kurrachee 
with a letter asking for assistance. In reply, the contents 
of the Viceroy’s letter to Afzul Khan, dated February 25, 
1867 (a summary of which has already been given) were 


* This letter was at first supposed by the Commissioner of Peshawur 


to be a forgery ; 1t turned out afterwards, however, to be genume. 
‘ K2 
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explained to the envoy, and a copy of it was given to him. 
The envoy said, in reply, that the circumstances of Shere 
Ali were desperate, and that if he could not obtain assist- 
ance from the Indian Government, he must apply to Persia 
or Russia, as he was determined to recover the sovereignty 
of Affghanistan. When the star of Shere Ali’s good fortune 
was again in the ascendant, and he regained possession of 
Cabul in the summer of 1868, he renewed his applications 
for assistance on the ground that both his father and he had 
long been recognised as the allies of England. From this 
time seems to date the turning-point in the policy of the 
Indian Government. Up to this point non-intervention 
had been consistently adhered to. But in politics, more 
perhaps than in anything else, circumstances alter cases, 
and it is evident that a change of opinion had been taking 
place in the councils of the Indian Government. What 
were the precise reasons for such a change it is impossible 
for any outside writer to say. The general tenor of them, 
however, may easily be guessed at. 

The capture of Samarkand by the Russians last summer ; 
their advance last autumn, nearly a hundred miles farther 
south to Karshi, and their temporary occupation of that 
city ; the certainty that Affghanistan, while it continued a 
prey to anarchy, would offer an easy field for the mtrigues 
of Russia (supposing that Power to have any designs upon 
the country); the openly-expressed opinion of many able 
men as to the impolicy of letting the Affghan princes, 
despite their preference for an English alliance, drift into 
the arms of Russia: all these facts and considerations 
doubtless contributed to reverse the policy hitherto pursued, 
and to induce the Government to accede at last to Shere 
Ali's requests for assistance. The course adopted by it on 
the receipt of this last application may be given on the best 
possible authority—namely, in Lord Lawrence's own words, 
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who, in reference to this subject, on the roth of last April, 
spoke as follows in the House of Lords :— 

‘Each party was sufficiently strong to maintain itself 
against the other, but neither party was strong enough to 
beat down the other and restore order. There was a 
general feeling that we should come forward to assist the 
Ameer, who had partially recovered his authority, to con- 
solidate his power, and put down further opposition. The 
Ameer sent most pressing invitations to the British Govern- 
ment, entreating them to give him aid. After considerable 
reflection and some hesitation, I at last brought the matter 
before my Council, and after fully debating all the gros and 
cons of the question, it was unanimously decided by us that 
it would be expedient to give the Ameer some assistance, 
with a view of affording him a chance of recovering his 
power, and of bringing back peace and order to the country. 
Accordingly, I sent him something like 60,000/,, and I told 
him, further, that if this money did not suffice I would give 
him a further supply, and would also aid to a certain extent 
in the maintenance of a standing army. He replied most 
gratefully, and desired to come down and pay his respects 
to the British Government, to enter into a treaty with them, 
as his father had done, and to maintain friendly relations 
with them. It was considered by the Government of India 
that overtures of this kind ought not to pass unnoticed, and 
I thereupon wrote to the Ameer, and told him what were 
my views—that I was willing to help him still further in a 
moderate way, that I could not bind myself by any treaty 
which would involve obligations on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government to assist him, but that I was willing 
from time to time, as circumstances might suggest, and as 
his own conduct might show that he deserved it, to give 
him some further assistance hereafter, as I had already done, 
Things remained in that state until the period of my service 
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as Governor-General came to an end. I then placed on 
record my reasons for having made this arrangement. I 
suggested that my successor should act on the same policy; 
that he should make no treaty or arrangement by which we 
should be bound 1n any way, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Affghanistan; but until the Ameer 
should recover his authority, and consolidate his authority, 
that we might from time to time assist him. I believe Lord 
Mayo has done no more than act on the principles I sug- 
gested ; I believe there 1s no intention and no desire to do 
otherwise, but quite the contrary; and I believe it is the 
wish of the Government in India and of Lord Mayo to 
pursue a course stnctly in accordance with that hitherto 
adopted. It must be admitted that we owe the Affghans a 
debt of gratitude ; and if we can, by-a moderate outlay, 
by the expenditure of a few thousands, concilate them—if 
we can lead them to forget the misfortunes and the wars of 
the past, induce them to become good neighbours on our 
borders, and make them believe that we are really and truly 
their friends, that will be a great gain ; and I think nothing 
has been done inconsistent with the attainment of that 
desirable object.’ 

Such, then, has been the policy pursued towards Affghan- 
istan. In the face of these facts it is strange to see some 
of the leading journals persist in declanng that the previous 
policy of the Indian Government has not been at all changed 
by thus aiding Shere Ali, and that it is only a continuation 
of that which has been pursued for the past five years. 
The real fact is, that a ngid neutrality in the affairs of 
Afighanistan was consistently adhered to until the end of last 
year. At that time, when the progress of events dictated 
the expediency of active interference, the previous inaction 
of the Government was wisely reversed. It is still an 
open question whether Shere Ali would not have been able 
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to serve our interests more effectually if m the commence- 
ment of his troubles he had been supported by English 
money and arms. In that case, it is maintained, Eng- 
land would have had a more powerful, because a less 
impoverished ally, and therefore one more able to further 
English interests, should occasion require his services and 
co-operation. Upon both sides of this question much 
might be said, but it would serve no good purpose to 
discuss these points now.* ‘There are, however, one or two 
other points to which attention may be drawn. Now that 
the Indian Government is fairly committed to the support 
of Shere Aly, 1t 1s well to realise the fact that such support, 
once openly accorded, entails certam grave responsibilities, 
and that it will be impossible for the said Government to 
halt half-way in the new policy adopted towards Aff- 
ghanistan. It is idle to assert, as has been so often done of 
late, that Shere Ali is to be assisted up to a certain point 
and no farther. It would be obviously most impolitic to 
permit this ruler, to whom, in the face of all Asia, our 
support has been accorded, to be again worsted by his 
rivals and dnven from his throne, or forced to take refuge 
in exile. In that case, not only would the national prestige 
receive a heavy blow, but the money and arms supplied to 
the Ameer would have been simply thrown away. Hence, 
in a common sense point of view, it 1s clear that regard for 
England’s reputation, as well as prudence and economy, 
require that Shere Ali should now, at all costs and all 
hazards, be maintained firmly on the throne of Affghanistan. 


* I must refer those of my readers who may wish to see the policy of 
the Indian Government in this matter considered from a hostile pot of 
view, to ‘The Oxus and the Indus,’ by Major Evans Bell. Trubner 
& Co, 1869. In this book Lord Lawrence and hus Afghanistan 
policy are denounced and assailed from beginning to end. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
STRATEGICAL ASPECT OF THE RUSSO INDIAN QUESTION. 


It will probably be acknowledged by all who profess any 
acquaintance with the subject, that there can be no com- 
parison at present between the military power and resources 
of England and India and those which Russia could exert on 
the Oxus. In the event, therefore, of a war breaking out in the 
present day between Russia and England, it is hardly possi- 
ble that an invasion of, or even hostile demonstration against 
India would be attempted by the former, for as yet it could 
scarcely be made with any prospect of success. Central 
Asian politicians of the optimist and quietist school are apt 
to take comfort from these considerations, and are wont to 
assure those who place implicit confidence in their state- 
ments that there can never be any cause for disquiet or 
uneasiness from the proximity of Russia to India. It might 
indeed be supposed, from listening to the arguments that are 
so often adduced in support of this view, that the relative posi- 
tion of the two Powers would always remain in statu quo, 
and that the newly-acquired provinces of Turkestan would 
ever be as isolated as they are undoubtedly at present from 
European Russia. It might be imagined that this close 
neighbourhood of the two frontiers was but a thing of to-day 
or to-morrow, and not likely to endure for all time to come. 
Those, however, who prefer to think for themselves, instead 
of allowing their political Mentors to think for them, will 
look at the future aspect of the question, and will see no use in 
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shutting their eyes to a danger which, although as yet remote, 
will even in five or six years’ time present a very different 
aspect. The principal feature in the change which will in the 
course of the next five years be wrought in the relative post- 
tions of England and Russia in Asia will consist in the vast 
increase of the power and resources of the latter for offensive 
action. This change, it need hardly be said, will be brought 
about by the development of Russia's internal lines of com- 
munication, which will have the effect of nullifying the vast 
distances between her outlymg provinces and the civilised 
heart of her empire. 

It will be advisable, therefore, in discussing this question, 
to devote a chapter to its strategical aspect, or, in other 
words, briefly to consider, leaving out all vague suppositions 
and unfounded speculations, and, without going too minutely 
into details, what are the future resources that Russia, in all 
human probability, would be able to bring to bear upon the 
conduct of such an enterprise as a hostile demonstration 
against India; the conditions under which her troops could 
best undertake military operations ; the principal roads and 
strategical points that they would endeavour to avail them- 
selves of, and their distances one from another ; the nearest 
points to our Indian frontier up to which Russian railway 
and river transport is, or will soon be available ; and such- 
like obvious pomts as would naturally suggest themselves to 
any soldier entrusted with the direction of such an enterprise. 
In discussing these points there is no wish to impute any 
treacherous designs to Russia, or to assume, as a matter of 
course, that she has any intention of ever invading India, for 
that, it need hardly be said, is open to great doubt. The 
object is rather to look the future aspect of the question 
fairly in the face, and to see to what extent it will be in the 
power of Russia so to make use of her proximity to India 
as to be a thorn in England’s side. First, as to the question 
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of railways. As, in the event of its being the object of 
Russia to threaten the Indian frontier, her primary base of 
Operations would be in Russia itself, and therefore very far 
off, 1t 1s necessary to examine to what degree present and 
future railways and steam navigation are likely to nullify the 
vast distances that would have to be traversed ere a Russian 
force could be concentrated on the banks of the Oxus or on 
the frontiers of Western Affghanistan. In reference to this 
subject it should be borne in mind that m all the wars that 
Russia has hitherto waged, she has never been able, owing 
to the vast extent of her dominions, to put forth more than 
half her real strength, inasmuch as from the want of railway 
communication she has been unable to grasp the advantages 
that the power of being able rapidly to concentrate her troops 
would have given her. Her armies have in fact been swal- 
lowed up in long marches, and in the vast distances which 
they have had to traverse. But the energy and rapidity with 
which Russian railways have during the last ten years been 
pushed forward have already in great measure removed this 
disadvantage in Europe, and will soon do so in her Asiatic 
provinces also. It may therefore be fairly assumed that in 
any future campaign Russia will be able to double or treble 
the forces she has hitherto been able to bring together into 
the field. 

There are, as has been repeatedly pointed out of late, three 
main routes, more or less practicable, by which a Russian 
force could at present advance towards India, viz. the route 
from the north along the line of the Syr-Dana through 
Russian Turkestan, and across the Hindoo-Koosh. Se- 
condly, the Eastern route from Astrabad vi4 Meshed, Herat, 
and Candahar. Thirdly, the Eastern Turkestan route, as it 
may be termed, through Eastern Turkestan across the Kara- 
Korum range. This latter route may be entirely dismissed 
from consideration as being impracticable, for several reasons, 
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the chief of which would be the sterility of the country 
through which an army would have to pass. 

There remain, then, the northern and the eastern routes, 
Before a force starting from European Russia could advance 
by either of these routes, the Caspian Sea would of course 
have to be crossed, either 1n the north, as, for instance, from 
Astrakhan to Mertvi Bay, or in the south, from Bakou 
to Astrabad. How far, then, do present and future Russian 
railways facilitate the transport of Russian troops to the 
western shores of the Caspian ? 

I propose to take the northern route first, and to show 
what sort of a route it is hkely to be (if Russian plans at 
present in course of execution are brought to a successful 
issue) some seven or eight years hence. 

The great natural highway leading from the heart of 
Russia to Western Asia is the Volga, on which any number 
of Russian steamers ply between Niyn1 Novgorod (which 1s 
connected by railway with Moscow) and Astrakhan, the 
great northern port of the Caspian Sea. The course of the 
river is very circuitous, and any lines of railway connecting 
Moscow and other principal towns of Central and Southern 
Russia directly with the Volga, especially near its mouth, 
would of course greatly expedite the transport of troops to 
the shores of the Caspian. According to a statement taken 
from a last December number of the Russian ‘ Viest,’ there 
are now three lines branching off from the already finished 
line which runs south-east from Moscow to Voronej,* 2742 
Riazan and Koslov, one of which will cross, and the other 
two terminate on the Volga at points below Nini Novgorod. 
Of these lines the most southerly will be from Gniaz, a station 
between Koslov and Voronej, to Borisoglebsk, and thence to 
Kamychin, a town upon the Volga, about 450 versts (Le. 
300 miles) from its mouth. North of this branch there will 


* Vorone 1s written ‘ Woronetz’ in most maps, 
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be one from Koslov to Saratov, on the Volga, which will 
pass through Tambov. The third will run from Riazan 
to Morschansk and thence to the Volga to a point opposite 
Samara, from whence it will be continued to Orenberg. The 
first-mentioned of these lines, viz. from Griaz to Borisoglebsk, 
is to be ready by the end of the current year ; the second, 
from Koslov to Saratov, is also to be open as far as Tambov 
within the same period. This will leave the portion between 
Tambov and Saratov, which is rather more than 200 mules 
(340 versts), to be completed. As regards the third, it is 
already open as far as Morschansk. 

Thus it will be seen, by a reference to the accompanying 
map, that in the course of four or five years at the most, 
there will be three lines of railway connecting Moscow with 
the Volga far below Nini Novgorod, viz. at Saratov, Samara, 
and Kamychin, and that by means of these lines and the 
Volga steamers, Russia would have no difficulty, as far as 
means of locomotion are concerned, m transporting any 
force she chose to any point on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian—such as, for instance, Mertvi Bay. 

Here there is a break in the water communication between 
Nijni Novgorod and Russian Turkestan, masmuch as an 
expanse of barren steppe, nearly 250 miles wide,* called the 
Ust Urt, intervenes between the Caspian and the Aral Seas. 
But most important steps are being taken to connect these 
two inland seas by means of a railway across the Ust Urt. 
It appears from General Romanovski’s book, published last 
year, that preparations were then in progress for the con- 
struction of a railway, which is to run from Mertvi Bay, 
which is the most northerly bay on the eastern shore of 
the Caspian to Tchernikeff Bay, on the western shore of the 


* General Romanovski, in his book, states the distance across the Ust 
‘Unt to the Aral Sea from the Caspian to be only 200 miles, but accord- 
ing to most recent maps it must be somewhat more, 
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Aral. Since the publication of the above book, a statement 
appeared in the ‘Golos’ of St. Petersburg in February last, 
in which it was stated that, ‘on the proposition of the 
Minister of Public Works, the Emperor has accorded to 
Messrs. Koii Lazareff and Muller the necessary authorisa- 
tion to proceed with the levelling and other works re- 
quired for a railway between the Caspian Sea and Lake 
Aral.’ There can of course be no question but that this is 
a purely military line, nasmuch as it will run through an 
almost uninhabited region throughout its whole course. As 
regards the physical difficulties or facilities of this proposed 
route, it would be useless to discuss them here, inasmuch as 
a contract has been entered into by the Russian Gowern- 
ment for the construction of the line, and therefore 1t may 
be assumed that the project has been found quite practicable. 
At any rate, the fact to be weighed 1s that in four or five years 
the line will, in all human probability, be a fai accompli. 
From Tchernikeff Bay, on the western shore of the Aral, 
there is unbroken water communication for steam transports 
up the Syr-Dana as far as Khodjend, which is but a few 
marches from Samarkand. As soon, therefore, as the Ust 
Urt line of railway is fimshed,* and the difficulties that 
still impede the navigation of the Syr-Daria in some places 
have been overcome, it is evident that all the old stock 
arguments that have always been adduced (and which have 
hitherto been to a great extent true), as to the desperate 
nature of a march through the sands, snows, and steppes of 
Central Asia, will vanish at once, for by the route traced out 
troops could be moved from the heart of Russia to the 
most southerly point of Russian Turkestan by steam trans- 
port, without any fear of molestation, as the way throughout 


* The insurrection said to have lately broken out against Russian 


rule on the Kirghiz steppes will probably have the effect of expediting 
the construction of this line. 
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will lie through Russian territory. Taking these facts into 
consideration, I cannot agree with Major-General Sir 
Vincent Eyre, who, in an interesting pamphlet,* lately 
published, concerning passing events in Central Asia, says 
that ‘the position of the Russian forces scattered far and 
wide over Central Asia (and not exceeding 20,000 men of 
all arms, according to the most recent authentic accounts) 
must necessarily for generations to come be very far from 
secure.’ The real fact seems to be that in half-a-dozen 
years or so, the transport of troops and munitions of war 
between Moscow and Samarkand will be as safe and as 
quick as at present it is between London and Bombay, as a 
month will in each case suffice for the journey between either 
of these points. 

There is another railway (supplementary to the above 
route) which is already spoken of in General Romanovski’s 
book and in the Russian journals as being in contemplation. 
If it is found to be feasible, and is carried into execution, 
the present circuitous route by the Syr-Daria to Russian 
Turkestan from the Caucasus, or Southern Russia, will be 
very much shortened. 

This proposed route is a railway from Krasnovodsk Bay, 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian, along the old bed of 
the Oxus to its present mouth. 

This road is said by General Romanovski to recom- 
mend itself by the even surface of the soil and other cir- 
cumstances of a similar nature. In the following extract 
from the ‘ Moscow Gazette,’ published during last January, 
the project is discussed, and attention is called to the 
great advantages that would accrue to the Russian trading 
community from its adoption. 

* *A Retrospect of the Afighan War, with reference to passing events 
in Central Asia,’ by Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.LC.B., 
K&69. (Page 29, para. 48.) 
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‘ Now that our merchants have been permitted to trade 
and settle in Bokhara, they are sure to abandon the round- 
about route by the river Syr, and to effect direct communi- 
cation with Russia by the Amu-Daria and the Krasnovodsk 
Bay of the Caspian Sea. From Bokhara to Krasnovodsk 
Bay the distance is less than 1,000 versts, while Bokhara 
and Orenberg, by the route of the Syr-Daria, are fully 1,700 
versts asunder—a disadvantage heightened by the long land 
transport from Orenberg to Samara (on the Volga). The 
Caspian, then, not the Aral, is the natural outlet for the 
trade of the Syr-Daria and Amu-Dara (Oxus) valleys. 
Bokhara no longer offers any impediments to the selection 
of this new and much more eligible route. As for Khiva, 
its sovereign has long realised the advantage of bemg on 
good terms with Russia.’ 

Thus it can hardly be doubted that as far as means of 
transport and locomotion are concerned, Russia, even if her 
Turkestan frontier remains :” statu quo, will, a few years 
hence, have no difficulty whatever in concentrating with 
safety and expedition a large force at Samarkand, or even 
some eighty-five miles farther south, at Karshi, which 1s the 
most southerly point which the Russians have yet reached. 
Starting from Samarkand, a Russian force would still have 
rather over 800 miles, and the greater part of it a most m- 
practicable country, to traverse before reaching Peshawur, 
via Balkh and Cabul. 

The distances on this route are as follows :—* 


Miles. 

Samarkand to Balkh ‘ ‘ . 260 
Balkh to Bamian . ; ‘ 250 
Bamian to Cabul . ‘ ; , . 107 
Cabul to Peshawur ; ‘ . 190 
Total ‘ . : ; ~ 07 





* These distances, as well as many of those m the present chapter, are 
taken from ‘ Routes in the Bengal Presidency,’ an official work, a copy 
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This northern route as far as the Oxus, at any rate, will 
always be Russia’s most secure and quickest route towards 
India. But it will only be so up to this point, for it is here 
that the real difficulties of an invading force would begin. 
Fortunately, there is no doubt that these difficulties would 
be very great. This branch of the question will be noticed 
hereafter. 

Having traced the future northern route from Moscow to 
Samarkand, which, while the Russian boundary-line remains 
zn statu quo,is the nearest point to the Indian frontier at 
which a Russian force or ‘army of observation’ could be 
concentrated in its own territory, it is now necessary to turn 
for a short time to the eastern route, viz. that by Astrabad, 
Herat, and Candahar. This route, which is by far the most 
practicable for the march of an army, I propose briefly to 
examine up to the same point as the northern route, i.e. the 
nearest point to the Indian frontier at which a Russian force 
could be concentrated without transgressing Russian boun- 
daries. This point is of course the port of Astrabad, on the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian. 

In considering this route it is necessary to examine how 
the railway system of Southern Russia five years hence will 
facilitate the transport of troops from the Caucasus, which is 
one of the great centres of Russian military power, to the 
western shores of the Caspian. According to the extract 
from the Russian ‘ Viest,’ which I have already referred to, 
among the projected lines of Russia which are to be com- 
menced at once is one from Poti, on the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea, to Tiflis, just to the south of the Caucasus, and 
of which is farnished to every British regiment serving in India, The 
routes in the said book are compiled from information in the office of 
the Quarter-Master-General of the Army at Calcutta, and are detailed sn 
extenso, march by march, with a description of each day's encamping- 
ground, and of the resources of each halt as to water-carriage and sup- 
plies, with description of road, &c, 
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from thence to Bakou on the western shore of the Caspian, 
nearly opposite Karabugas Gulf. When this line is com- 
pleted, there will be railway communication between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. That the army of the Caucasus, 
which is about 150,000 strong, 1s looked upon by Russian 
military men as the grand reserve which, in any future en- 
terprise, either in Eastern Europe or Western and Central 
Asia, will supply the most seasoned and best disciplined 
troops, is evident from some letters written by the Russian 
General Fadeieff, dated from Tiflis, which were published in 
the ‘Moscow Gazette’ some three years ago.* The same 
views are expressed by General Romanovski, in his book 
entitled ‘Notes on the Central Asian Question,’ who says 

‘In future the Caucasus will be regarded by our generals as 
the reserve of the Turkestan force, and being always so 
strong, it can easily miss some battalions without injury to 
the service entrusted to it. Its sphere of action will in fact 
extend to both countries alike.’ He goes on to say, ‘Ex- 
perience has shown that at present it takes two years to 
march a body of troops from the Volga to Turkestan, but 
after the construction of the new roads a few weeks will 
suffice,’ 

By this route, then, the Russians will have no difficulty, 
with a little previous preparation, in despatching a force from 
Tiflis, and concentrating it in the Bay of Astrabad. A week 
or ten days at the most would be ample time for the opera- 
tion. 

When this first step, viz. the disembarkation of a body 
of troops at Astrabad, had been effected, a Russian force 
would still find itself between 1,300 and 1,400 miles from 
the frontiers of India, by the most direct route. The dis- 
tances are as follows :— 


* Many of these letters were translated into French and English for 
the Foreign Office. 
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Miles 

Astrabad to Herat. ‘ ; : 580 

Herat to Candahar, by nearest route . : 369 

Candahar to the Indus aks ; ; 400 
Total . : : ; 1349 


Thus it will be seen, by the eastern and northern routes— 
the only ones by which Russia could advance upon India— 
her forces would have a march before them of 1,350 miles 
in the one case, and of more than 800 mules in the other. 
It 1s not my intention to examine these routes in detail, even 
as far as the present information available about them might 
permit. The subject has been worn almost threadbare of 
late, and therefore it would be difficult to say anything about 
them that has not been represented time after time. It 
is my object, moreover, chiefly to confine attention in the 
following pages to another phase of the question, which, 
though important enough 1n itself, falls far short of an inva- 
sion of India. I shall therefore content myself with a few 
brief general remarks. 

The eastern route from Astrabad, despite its length, might 
very possibly be practicable enough as far as Candahar for 
a very considerable force. As regards the active opposition 
of the people through whose countries a Russian mvading 
force would have to pass, neither by the eastern route nor 
by that from the north-west would there be any obstacle 
to which a decently equipped force need give a moment’s 
thought. But the many nsks and perils attending such an 
enterprise ; the distances to be traversed ; the great difficulty of 
maintaining sufficient transport for the wants of a European 
army; the desert and inhospitable nature of portions of the 
country through which a force would have to pass; especially 
by the route from the north; the desperate nature of the 
contest that would await a Russian army, even if it did arrive 
at the banks of the Indus; the easy fields of conquest that 
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are open to Russian arms in other parts of Asia—all these 
facts and considerations, which have of late been so fully 
discussed, go far to prove that the anti-Russophobists and 
quietists (who number so many able men among their ranks) 
are perfectly nght when they acquit Russia of harbouring, as 
yet, any such mad design as the direct invasion of India, 
and when they assure us that even if she ever did make the 
attempt, England need not have much fear as to the result. 
In reply to all this, the advocates of alarmist views are wont 
to answer, that Central Asia, so far from being an impracti- 
cable country for military operations, 1s a vast arena, through 
which armies have marched and countermarched since the 
earliest times of which we have any authentic historical 
record; and that though doubtless there are wide deserts in 
some places, yet there are many fertWde oases adjacent to 
each other, and that by keeping to the routes which pass 
through these more favoured tracts, armies have often ad- 
vanced to India, and may therefore do so again In support 
of these views, they quote the successful expeditions to India 
of Mahmood of Ghizm, of Timour,* of Baber, and of Nadir 
Shah, besides others of lesser note. Adducing the success 
of these invaders as precedents to show the feasibility of the 
attempt, the alarmists are fond of picturing a large host 
of 40,000 or 50,000 Russians, with a countless horde of 
native auxiliaries, as being ready at no very distant date to 
descend upon our Indian frontier. Those who hold these 
views do not pause to explain how such a vast host could 
be fed and maintained for a smgle week while marching 
even in the best cultivated districts of Central Asia. They 
naturally do not think it necessary to enter upon a discussion 
of this important point, as they maintain that the countries 
through which an army must pass e route to India have 


* Tamerlane, as Timour 1s often called, 1s only a corruption of 
Timour-lung, 1.e, Timour the lame. 
L2 
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at least the same resources for the maintenance of troops in 
the present day as they formerly possessed. These argu- 
ments are specious and plausible enough at first sight, but a 
little exammation and knowledge of the subject will show a 
most essential point of difference in the parallel sought to 
be established, that makes the comparison, for purposes of 
argument, worth nothing at all. The armies which in former 
times successfully marched through Central Asia upon India 
were irregular Asiatic armies; and to anyone who knows 
anything of the nature, organisation, and habits of such 
forces, it must be clear that there can be no analogy between 
their requirements, or the conditions necessary to ensure 
their success, and those of a well-equipped European force 
in modern times. In the first place, the great bulk of the 
armies of these conquerors were irregular horsemen, who 
generally marched thirty or forty miles a day, and who when 
passing through a desert or scantily supplied country were 
capable, as they are now, of domg as much as fifty miles 
a day.* They carned with them no tents, stores, heavy 
artillery, or provisions, they had no organised commissariat, 
with its long line of waggons to be dragged over indifferent 
roads, no hospital éstablishments, none of the cumbersome 
impedimenta that are indispensable to a modern army (es- 
pecially a European one, marching in a tropical country) and 
to the conduct of a campaign. As 1s still generally the case 
in all purely Asiatic armies, each man was an expert forager, 


* As an instance of the rate at which their regular Asiatic armies of 
former days were capable of marching, may be mentioned the feat of 
Timour, who, with a countless horde of warnors, on March 5, 1393, 
marched eighty miles without a halt, and swam the Tigns to the 
capture of Baghdad. See ‘Histoire de Timour,’ by De la Croix, 
p. 266. The Pindarees in India may be said to have sometimes almost 
equalled this feat, and, coming down to quite recent times, there is no 
doubt that in the Indian mutiny, the rebel forces under Tantia Topee 
sometimes marched forty or fifty miles a day. 
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and catered for himself and his horse ; and though, owing to 
a want of system in the collection of provisions, much waste 
inevitably took place, yet the amount obtained by each man, 
even in the more sparsely inhabited districts, sufficed for his 
own immediate wants. Owing to the rapidity with which they 
could march, they were enabled to pass through regions where 
provisions were scarce in one or two days at the most, each 
man carrying as much food for himself and his horse behind 
his saddle as sufficed to support them both, till places were 
reached where supplies were more abundant. In most cases, 
moreover, the countnes through which these hordes passed 
en route to India were inhabited by men of the same creed 
and customs as themselves, and they consequently felt at 
home wherever they went. 

As illustrative of these facts, it may be adduced that one 
of the armies of Mahmood of Ghizn1, who repeatedly invaded 
India in the beginning of the eleventh century, consisted 
of 100,000 horsemen and only 30,000 infantry. With this 
army he advanced from the north of India, and is said to 
have surprised the city of Kanouj. Considenng that this 
famous old city, whch is now mainly in ruins, 1s situated 
about two miles from the banks of the Ganges, in 27° 3’ 
N. lat. and in 80° 13’ E. long., this army must certainly 
have swept over the intervening country from Cashmere— 
the point where it descended into the plains of India—at a 
tremendous pace, and it 1s clear that nothing but an regular 
cavalry force could have performed the feat. 

Again, the Emperor Baber, the famous founder of the 
Moghul dynasty, in the year 1526, marched from Cabul, 
surprised and took Delhi with a force of about 12,000 men, 
which was composed almost exclusively of cavalry.* Once 


* ‘Life of Baber,’ by R. M. Caldecott. Edimburgh, 1844, p. 179. 


This fact 1s significant, as showing the weakness of the Governments of 
India at that tume, 
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more; Nadir Shah, in his famous invasion of India in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, certamnly seems to have 
taken with him what was then considered a strong train of 
artillery; but after he reached Cabul he had hittle use for his 
infantry, for, according to Sir John Malcolm, his ‘ progress 
from Cabul to India was rapid and successful; almost all 
the governors of the provinces through which he passed 
anticipated the fate of the empire by their submission.’* 

It must be borne in mind, moreover, that the States which 
these invaders attacked were weak, and often at feud with 
each other; their inhabitants were inferior, not only in mili- 
tary skill and organisation, but also in individual prowess 
and physical courage, to the invaders. They consequently, 
in many cases, fell an easy prey to the fierce hosts that 
swept down hke a whirlwind from beyond the mountains in 
the north-west over the plains—the mere terror of whose 
name sufficed in many cases to ensure the submission with- 
out a struggle of the chiefs and princes whose territones 
were overrun. If we contrast all these circumstances with 
the requirements of a modern European army, and with the 
state of our present Indian empire, it will be seen, I think, 
that in this case no analogy can be established between the 
past and the present, and that the conditions that formerly 
sufficed to ensure the success of an invading army are totally 
inapplicable at the present day. 

If a Russian army did venture to advance directly upon 
India without the impedimenta which experience has shown 
to be necessary to the successful conduct of a campaign in 
modern warfare, its destruction, whenever it came into con- 
tact with an English force, equipped with all requisite imple- 
ments of war, would be inevitable. Few who have not seen 
service in the East can form any idea of the baggage-train 
and establishments necessary for a European force during 


# ‘History of Persia,’ by Sir John Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 25, 
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prolonged military operations in Asia. No force of European 
troops, moreover, could possibly accomplish, for a continu- 
ance, more than about a third of the distance each day that 
Asiatic irregular native horsemen could march, and there- 
fore the former would tax in a threefold degree more than 
the latter the resources of any distnct that might be scantily 
furnished with supplies. Much more might be said on this 
topic, but, from fear of being tedious, I forbear to enlarge 
upon it further. But, if the idea of a direct Russian invasion 
of India may be put aside as entirely chimenical, the whole 
question 1s by no means disposed of. To anyone who has 
studied some of the more obviously possible consequences 
of the proximity of the English and Russian frontiers, it 
must, I think, be plain that this neighbourhood will involve 
many contingencies, which, though falling far short of an 
actual invasion of Bntish ternitory, English statesmen will 
find it very difficult to deal with. For instance, in any great 
question of European diplomacy, in which English interests 
are opposed to those of Russia, 1t may at some future time 
suit the purpose of the latter Power to maintain a threatening 
attitude on her Turkestan frontier, and with that view she 
may concentrate an ‘army of observation’ as near as possible 
to the Bntish boundary. As I have already endeavoured to 
show, Russia will have small difficulty, a few years hence, in 
effecting this object, and such an act would try England in 
her weakest point, viz. the numerical strength of her English 
troops, inasmuch as it would force her to keep an enor- 
mously increased English force in the Punjab. This obliga- 
tion would obviously diminish the already small force with 
which she could take the field in any European campaign. 
In fact, in such a case, England’s nght hand would be ma 
great measure tied. This being so, it is obvious that the 
stronger the position of Russia in Central Asia, the higher 
will be the tone she will be able to assume in any question 
of European diplomacy. 
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Supposing, then, that at some future time it may suit the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg to act thus, and that a strong 
‘corps d’armée’ should be concentrated near her Central 
Asian frontier, the question naturally suggests itself, how 
could Russia effect her object of seriously menacing, without 
actually invading, India with the least nsk to herself, and in 
a manner that would entail the heaviest sacrifices on England ? 
One of the most obvious and effectual methods of achieving 
this object would be as follows. Looking back at the past 
course of Russian conquest in Turkestan, there 1s, I think, 
no great presumption in prophesying that the Oxus will 
within the next five years be the Russian boundary. This 
would not involve any great advance on the part of Russia 
from her present position. From Bokhara to Karshi (which 
the Russians occupied for a few days last winter) 1s only 
eighty-five miles, from Samarkand to Karshi 1s about ninety- 
five miles. From Karshi to Kerki on the Oxus 1s stated 
by Vambery to be only fourteen miles.* Kerk: 1s a frontier 
fortress, and is called by the above traveller ‘the key of 
Bokhara on the side of Herat.’ When once Russian posts 
are established on the Oxus as far up the nver as this pont, 
or even higher up, Balkh will be within easy reach. Even 
from Karshi to Balkh 1s only 175 miles. What is to prevent 
a Russian commander, if ordered to do so, from seizing 
Balkh, and pushing on a well-equipped force of some 5,000 
or 6,000 men to capture Herat? If any pretext was thought 
necessary for such a step, it would easily be forthcoming, 
When Russia’s boundary-line is on the Oxus, her frontier 
will be conterminous with that of Affghanistan. A quarrel 
might easily be picked, if policy required it, with the 
reigning prince of that country, and Balkh might suddenly 
be seized by a Russian force as a ‘material guarantee’ for 


* Mr. Vambery must here mean German geographical miles, which 
would be equal to about 65 English miles. 
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the fulfilment of any demands that Russia might choose to 
make, Again, with regard to Herat, that city at present 
belongs to Affghanistan, over the whole of which Shere 
Ali has succeeded for a time, at any rate, in asserting 
his sway. It is quite possible, however, that at any time 
in that land of turbulent adventurers, some ambitious chief- 
tain or pretender may throw off his allegiance to his sove- 
reign, make himself master of Herat, and put himself under 
Russian protection. The Barukzyes and their rule are not 
loved there, and if recent accounts are to be trusted, the 
inhabitants would gladly hail an opportunity of throwing off 
the Affghan yoke. 

There can be no doubt, in a military point of view, as 
to the facility with which a Russian general with 10,000 men, 
five or six years hence, might execute such a coup de main as 
the seizure of Balkh and Herat; there can be equally little 
doubt that England will be quite powerless, if her Indian 
frontier remains the same as at present, to prevent the exe- 
cution of the project,* which could easily be kept secret till 
all preparations for it were complete. The more closely the 
feasibility of this military operation 1s examined, the more 
apparent become the ease and safety with which, five or six 
years hence, it could be carned out by a Russian force 
having its base at Karsh: or on the Oxus. From Balkh to 
Herat is 370 miles, and the route 1s divided into twenty-nine 
easy marches. The road runs in a south-westerly direction 


* Mr, Grant Duff, in a chapter on ‘ Central Asia,’ in his very inte- 
resting work entitled ‘A Political Survey,’ says, ‘If we are foolish 
enough ever to allow Russia to possess Herat, we deserve the worst 
that can happen to us’ He does not, however, explain how he pro- 
poses, in the event of a war breaking out between Russia and England, 
to prevent the seizure of this city by the former Power. On the first 
outbreak of hostilities, 1f Russia knew what she was about, 1t would be 
the first thing she would attempt, for, strategically speakmg, 1t would be 
the best move she could make. 
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through Akchee, Shibberghan, Maimanah, Bala Moorgao, and 
Kaleh Nooh, a little beyond which point it crosses the only 
high range of mountains that intervenes by this route between 
Balkh and Herat. With the exception of four marches, the 
road 1s good, level, and practicable for waggons and artillery 
throughout Forage, water, and supplies are procurable in 
tolerable abundance.* 

As regards the places en route which could be made use 
of as links in the chain of an army's communication, advan- 
cing from Balkh, they are the followmg :—+ 

Akchee, forty miles from Balkh. This is described as a 
large town, containing 4,000-5,000 inhabitants. It 1s sur- 
rounded by a mud wall with a small fort. Supplies are 
abundant. 

Shoobaghan, or Shibberghan, sixty miles from Balkh. A 
good-sized fort and town, where supplies, water, and forage 
are plentiful. 

Maimanah, or Maymene. A large city, half the size of 
Cabul. 

Bala Moorgao, 230 miles from Balkh, and the twentieth 
stage from that city. Herat territory is here reached. 

Kaleh Nooh, 290 miles from Balkh. 

Herat would not probably stand for a week before a 
decently equipped European army of 6,000 or 7,000 men. 
The march of a Russian force from Balkh by this route 
would be perfectly secure, as its left flank, the only side 
from which it could be in danger of being attacked by a 
British force from India, would be protected by several 
mountain ranges. A British force, moreover, wishing to 
prevent the seizure of Herat, would have about 770 miles to 
march from the Indus to that city, whereas the Russians, 
when once at Balkh, would only have 370. Similarly, a 

* ‘Routes in the Bengal Presidency.’ 

% See ‘ Routes in the Bengal Presidency.’ Route ‘ Balkh to Herat.’ 
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Russian force on the Oxus at Kerki* would not be more 
than about 160 miles from Balkh, whereas the said city is 
547 mules from Peshawur, v7@ Cabul and Baman. The 
road, moreover, lies fora great part of the way through a 
most difficult and impracticable country. But in either of 
these cases 1t must be borne in mind that it would be a 
Bnitish, and not a Russian force, that would have to make 
these long, difficult, and perilous marches. A Russian gene- 
ral’s tactics, when once 1n possession of Balkh and Herat, 
would be to remain on the defensive, and to employ the two 
or three months that must necessarily elapse before a Bntish 
force could arrive to dislodge him, in fortifying both cities, so 
as to defy all efforts to take them without a regular siege. It 
is obvious, moreover, that a Russian army in occupation of 
Herat would lose no time 1m opening out a line of commu- 
nication with another supplementary base of operations in 
its own rear, viz. to Astrabad, 274 Meshed. The opening out 
of this line would strengthen the Russian position greatly, 
Inasmuch as 1t would connect it with the Caucasus, would 
furnish a line of supply or retreat, and would render it in- 
dependent, in a great ineasure, of 1ts communication with 
Turkestan. 

However loth Persia might be to allow Russian troops 
to pass through her territories, she 1s forced for so many 
reasons to be so utterly subservient to her northern neigh- 
bour, that she would not, and indeed, could not raise a 
finger to oppose their progress. So great, indeed, 1s this 
subserviency, that if active assistance were required to be 
rendered to the Russian troops by Persia, as 1t doubtless 


* If the Oxus could be made use of for navigation from Kerki up the 
stream, a Russian descent upon Balhh would be greatly facilitated, as 
the river flows about thirty-five miles to the north of the city. Burnes 
declares that there would be no difficulty in thus making use of the 
river, and he says, moreover, that the country bordering the banks pos- 
sesses abundant materials for the construction of boats, rafts, &c. 
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would be, the cabinet of St. Petersburg would only have to 
insist upon the fulfilment of one of the clauses of the 
treaty of Turkomanchai, concluded in 1827, by virtue of 
which the Persian Government 1s bound to provide supplies, 
should a Russian army at any time have occasion to march 
through Persta.* 

Though the distance from Astrabad to Herat is great, 
viz. 580 miles, the routes, according to competent military 
authorities, are good, with abundance of water throughout. 
From Astrabad to Meshed, the capital of the province of 
Khorassan, the roads are two in number, of which the more 
direct one goes through Sabzapoor and Nishapur, both of 
which are considerable towns. The more northerly road 
passes through Shirwan, Birynoord, and Koochan. From 
Meshed to Herat there are also three good roads. As 
regards the capabilities of the country for the maintenance 
of 6,000 or 7,000 men passing through it, there cannot be 


* In connection with this fact, it may be mentioned here that a 
project was mooted some two or three years ago, of a railway to be 
constructed by the Persian Government, under Russian auspices, from 
Astrabad, or from Teheran, to Meshed. It was stated that the Russian 
Government was most anxious for its construction, m order to facili- 
tate the journey of the large numbers of Russia’s Mahomedan subjects 
who were wont to make yearly pilgrimages to the tomb of the venerated 
Imam Ah Rezah at Meshed. This circumstance 1s referred to by M. 
Vambery in his ‘Sketches of Central Asia.’ The project seems to have 
fallen into abeyance for a time, as nothing has of late been heard of 1t. 

Were such a railway ever to be completed for Persia by Russian en- 
gineers, 1t will be seen at once, when the above clause in the treaty of 
Turcomancha1 1s borne in mind, how dangerous such a measure would be 
to the independence of Herat; as it would open out a route by which 
Russia could at once, in case of hostilities with Afighanistan or with 
England, transport troops to Meshed, which 1s distant only 200 mules 
from the former city. It would of course be very difficult for England 
to object to Persia’s developing the resources of her kingdom by open- 
ing out a railway communication to Meshed, which is the capital of the 
province of Khorassan, 
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much doubt, In proof of this it may be remarked, that 
the Persians have never been deterred by difficulties of this 
kind from marching an army to Herat. When once in 
that city, the resources of the surrounding country are 
amply sufficient to maintain a large body of troops. In 
reference to its capabilities in this respect, a letter from 
Mr. McNeill, the British Envoy in Persia, in 1838, dated 
February 23 of that year, contains the following passage :— * 

‘The fact that the Shah has been able, for above two 
months, to feed 40,000 men in his camp before Herat, not- 
withstanding the efforts that were made by the Herat 
Government te carry off and destroy the supplies which 
the country afforded, 1s a proof that an army mght move 
through that country without suffering from want.’ If further 
testimony were necded as to the nature and resources of the 
plain country around Herat, which has been styled the 
‘granary of Central Asia,’ it 1s to be found in the report of 
Major Eldred Pottinger to the Supreme Government of 
India on the defences of the city, published at Calcutta in 
July 1840.+ 

Another case, equally possible half a dozen years hence, 
may be supposed. A Russian force might advance simulta- 
neously both from Balkh and from Astrabad upon Herat, so 
that, if the march of one army should be arrested from any 
cause, the other might surprise and storm the place. There is 
not much doubt that, if the attempt was successful, the posi- 


* ‘Foreign Office Correspondence relating to Persia and Afighanistan.’ 
London, 1839 

+ A résumé of this report is given mn Kaye's ‘ Affghamstan War,’ 
vol 1 p 213 The route from Astrabad to Hetat 2:4 Meshed might 
of course be much more fully detailed, were it necessary to do so. I 
believe, however, that the ease with which a European force could 
march through Northern Persia has never been seriously disputed The 
different routes practicable for an army between Astrabad and Herat 
will be found fully discussed in Ferner's ‘ Caravan Journeys,’ 
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tion of a force there could be without much difficulty main- 
tained. There would be two good starting-points or sub-bases 
of operation, viz in Southern Turkestan and at Astrabad ; 
there would also be two lines of communication open for 
retreat, or for the passage of reinforcements, each of which 
would be perfectly independent of the other. One of them, 
viz, that by Astrabad and Meshed, would always, so long as 
Russia 1s able, from her position, to ho!d Persia in such 
subservience, be free from interruption, and available for 
use. As for any resistance that the Afighans might make, 
there is not the smallest reason to suppose that the Russians 
would find them more difficult to deal with than the Bokha- 
rans, who it was confidently asserted a few years ago 
would be found most formidable foes. Even if Russia did 
not advance a single step beyond Herat for years after she 
had occupied it, yet the presence of her garrison there would 
be such a direct menace to India, and would have so inju- 
rious an effect on English prestige in Central Asia, that it 
would impose upon England the burdensome obligation of 
keeping an ummensely increased Enghish force on and near 
our frontier, and we should never be able to withdraw a 
single regiment from India, in case its services were required 
in other parts of the empire. 

It can be replied, of course, in answer to all this, that if 
Russia seized either Balkh or Herat, England would make 
it an instant casus dels. This, doubtless, is true enough; 
but it is easy to see, in such a case, how the strong points 
of the position would be in favour of the former Power. If 
Balkh and Herat were seized under pretext of a quarrel with 
Affghanistan, Russia would, of course, know perfectly well 
beforehand that such a direct menace to India would be 
instantly followed by a demand from England for their eva- 
cuation, with the alternative, in case of refusal, of war. 
Therefore, if she did take these two places, she would take 
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them suddenly, meaning to keep them at the point of the 
sword. She would then commence the struggle when already 
in possession of the disputed points—and possession, of 
course, in war more than in anything else, is nme points 
of the law. Moreover, if the time for the seizure of Balkh 
and Herat was well chosen, viz 1n September or 1n October, 
no military operations to dislodge the Russian garnisons from 
either place could be undertaken by England till the fol- 
lowing spring, and during the six months that must elapse, 
the Russian positions at both places might be so strength- 
ened as to defy all our efforts to retake them. These 
efforts could only be commenced after a long and arduous 
march. England would doubtless retaliate by extending 
the area of war to Europe, and would send her fleets to the 
Baltic and the Black Seas. Here, however, the same argu- 
ment to a certain extent holds good, for hostile fleets cer- 
tainly could not be sent to either of these seas, owing to the 
ice and the severity of the climate, till the sprmg. The 
commerce and colonies of England, moreover, furnish so 
many vulnerable points, that in such a case she would pro- 
bably be almost as great a loser as her opponent. At any 
rate, the maritime warfare would not be the one-sided 
affair it was in 1854-55. Russia would thus, in any case, 
have six months to prepare herself for the struggle, even 
after war had been declared. With Herat for a starting- 
point, it must be :emembered, a Russian force could always 
reach Candahar quite as soon as an English army from 
India. In fact, the actual distance from Herat to Candahar, 
by the shorter of the two roads, called the northern route, is 
369 mules, which 1s a less distance than an army from India 
would have to traverse before reaching the same point. 
After weighing all these future possibilities, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself, to what conclusion do such 
considerations as the foregoing lead? When our present 
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frontier-line in India was taken up, there was no prospect 
of the future proximity to it of a strong European, Power. 
Strategically, no one, I suppose, would maintain that it has 
not many weak points, but hitherto it has served our 
purpose well enough. Many schemes have lately been 
propounded for its rectification, ranging in scope and aim 
from a slight advance from our present position (so as to 
gain possession of the principal passes leading from 
Affghanistan) up to the immediate occupation of Herat. 
Some of these projects doubtless present important strate- 
gical advantages, but up to the present time any such mea- 
sure would certainly have been premature, and the Govern- 
ment is understood to be still averse, for good and weighty 
reasons, to moving a step in advance of its present posi- 
tion. 

Regarding, as it has hitherto done, our present boundary 
as the one to be permanently defended, the Government can 
scarcely be accused of a lack of foresight mm this matter, or 
of remissness in taking measures to strengthen the north- 
western frontier. Among the more promment steps taken 
with this view, it may be mentioned that Lahore, at the end 
of the current year, will be in direct railway communication 
with Calcutta, and also, with the exception of a gap of some 
160 miles, with Bombay. Preparations also have for some 
time past been in progress for connecting Lahore by railway 
with Peshawur: at this latter place a first-class fortress has 
long been in course of construction. The whole country, 
moreover, along our border has been carefully surveyed and 
mapped out, till every square yard of it 1s thoroughly known. 
In addition to this, improved powder-mills, and manufac- 
tories for cartridges and other warlike stores, are either com- 
pleted or in course of erection in different parts of India, 
while no pains are spared to keep the Indian frontier forces 
in a state of efficiency. 
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Looking, however, at the future aspect of the question, it 
will certainly in the course of the next few years have to be 
decided whether it is not expedient to rectify our present 
boundary-line (however unpalatable such a measure may 
be), and to take up a position that will enable us to look 
with comparative indifference on any advance of Russia to 
the south of the Oxus. What this precise position will be 
it is obviously impossible to foretell, and it would therefore 
perhaps be only a waste of time to discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of any particular line of defence. There 
is, however, one great strategical point which must in any 
case necessarily form the key of any advanced position in 
Affghanistan which the Indian Government may hereafter 
see fit to occupy. I refer, of course, to Candahar. Herat 
has so often been declared to be the gate of India, that the 
saying has almost passed into a proverb. But on examina- 
tion, this saying, like many another well-worn and generally- 
accepted phrase, is found to be true only in a partial and 
qualified sense. Herat is the gate of India only in so faras 
it is the key of Affghanistan from the west, and it 1s only 
through that country that Candahar, which is the real gate 
of India, can be approached. 

Speaking from a strategical, though not a political pomt 
of view, so long as a British garrison occupied a strong 
fortress at Candahar, we might look with comparative 
indifference upon the occupation by Russian troops of 
Herat. Their presence there would entail upon us the obli- 
gation of a constant watch on our frontier, and a largely-in- 
creased military expenditure ; but while we held Candahar, 
no attempt could ever be made with much chance of success 
against India. 

The chief reasons that make this city so important are 
as follows :—It commands the three roads to India; viz. 
that by Shikarpoor, by Ghuznee and Cabul, and the barren 
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routes across the Suleiman range to Dera Ghazee Khan and 
Dera Ishmail Khan. It is situated in the most fertile part 
of Affghanistan, where wheat, corn, barley, and other grains 
are procurable in tolerable abundance.* There would con- 
sequently be no difficulty in providing here for the subsist- 
ence of a permanent garrison, more especially if we were 
able to control in some degree the surrounding country. 
No enemy could afford to despise and pass by a formidable 
fortress and garrison, if it was here established, for in case 
of a defeat, or of bemg obliged to retreat, his army would 
be in a serious fix. From Candahar, moreover, Herat 
would always be within reach of a British force. The dis- 
tance between these two points by the nearest and most 
direct route 1s the same withm a mile as that from Balkh to 
Herat. 

In conclusion, the position at present would seem to be 
this:—Until the Russian railways now im progress are 
completed, and until the difficulties that still impede in 
some places the nawigation of the Syr-Dana are overcome, 
it can hardly be maintained, by the most rabid Russo- 
phobist, that Russia has the power to do us much actual 
harm in Central Asia, For the next five or six years, then, 
England has still the game in her own hands, and has 
ample time to mature and carry out the measures that may 
be determined on as best calculated to prevent, as far as 
she can, the possibility of Russia making use of her posi- 
tion in Central Asia, so as to cripple England’s resources 
in Europe, or to threaten her supremacy in India. At 
the end of the above period, if the Bntish frontier-line 
remains is statu quo, one may reasonably venture to pro- 
phesy that the tables will in great measure be turned, and 
Russia will certainly have the power (it does not neces- 
sarily follow that she will have the wish or intention) of 


* See Appendix to Lady Sheil’s ‘ Life in Persia,’ 
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causing the most serious embarrassment to England, and be 
able to increase enormously our difficulties in the govern- 
ment of India, should it suit her purpose to do so. If 
action be taken in time, her power of doing this may be 
greatly modified, though it is absurd to suppose that it can 
ever be actually annulled. There is, however, but little 
chance of any such decisive action being taken, as it would 
entail an additional burden on the Indian exchequer ; and 
as, in addition to the many risks that it would ental, 1t seems 
to be a peculiarity of English policy all over the world 
to prefer the most lavish prospective outlay to a present 
moderate disbursement. One thing, however, is clear. To 
subsidise an Affghan prince may be the cheapest and most 
politic expedient for a time, but sooner or later (probably 
within the next five or six years) an onward movement will 
be found to be the only course that 1s possible, having 
regard to the future security of our Indian empire, to 
pursue. It is as well, therefore, to look the necessity of such 
a measure fairly in the face, to choose our ground, and to 
make every effort to strengthen, as far as possible, our future 
position while we can. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 


It is perhaps only repeating an obvious truism to remark 
that the Russo-Indian, or Central Asian, question, as it is 
variously termed, embraces matters far wider in their scope 
and significance than any mere arrangement between the 
English Government in India and the ruler of Affghanistan. 
When it is borne in mind how intimately its future aspect 
will be connected with the solution of that inexhaustible 
problem for politicians, which 1s called the Eastern Question, 
it will be seen at once how closely this whole subject is 
bound up with the future peace of Europe. The question, 
therefore, is one of European, and not merely of Asiatic, 
interest. The optimist school of politicians, who see no- 
thing but good in the future proximity of the Russian boun- 
dary to India, do not deny (for indeed they could scarcely 
do that in the face of so many historical facts testifying to 
the contrary) that the Asiatic interests and policy of Russia 
have always, from the commencement of the present century, 
been opposed to those of England. They appear, how- 
ever, to base their antictpations of future benefits from this 
proximity upon what is alleged to be the modified and 
enlightened character of Russian policy since the accession 
to the throne of the reigning Czar, and are wont to declare 
that the influence of public opinion, and also of civilisation, 
which has undeniably been making such rapid strides in 
Russia of late years, cannot fail to modify her aggressive 
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spirit and her traditional ideas of her ‘manifest destiny.’ 
In their opmion, therefore, any dread of harm to English 
interests from Russia’s proximity to India 1s an illusion of 
bygone days, which all sensible men should now for ever 
discard. They declare that there need be no fear that 
Russia will, within the next generation at any rate, attempt 
to fetter or control the future policy of England on any great 
European question by taking advantage of her position in 
Turkestan, nor that she will avail herself of 1t as a means 
whereby to further the solution of the question on the Bos- 
phorus in a manner favourable to her own interests. The 
pacific tendencies of the reigning Czar are also adduced in 
support of these views, and stress has been laid upon the 
fact, as announced in Parliament a short time ago by Mr. 
Gladstone, that communications of a most frank, fnendly, 
and cordial character on the subject of Central Asia were in 
progress between the English and Russian Governments. 
These disciples of optimism number so many able men 
among their ranks that their opinions are entitled to respect. 
It is, therefore, all the more desirable to consider whether 
these sanguine anticipations are based on good grounds, and 
whether the political signs of the times afford any reasonable 
hope that they will be fulfilled. When the optimists assert 
their belief in such opmions as the foregoing, what 1s it that 
we are asked to believe? Are we not, in effect, asked to 
believe that the whole tone and tendency of Russia’s tradi- 
tional policy, which has so long been steadily and persistently 
pursued by some of the ablest and most astute statesmen in 
Europe, is all at once to change, and that her cabinet will 
suddenly and most unaccountably desist from the prosecution 
of her most cherished schemes, and that too at the very time 
when she is likely to find herself in a more favourable posi- 
tion for carrying them into effect than she has ever been 
before ? 
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Russia, like any other great Power, is generally believed 
to have many projects in contemplation, but the posses- 
sion of Constantinople may be said to be the keystone of 
them all. Compared with this, all other schemes are to 
her cabinet as nought, and there is probably scarcely any 
sacnifice that she would not make to compass the fulfilment 
of so cherished an aim, It has long been foreseen that 
when Russia has once got command of the Dardanelles, the 
influence and power that she will be able to exert over the 
political and commercial destinies of Europe and Asia will 
be so overwhelming as to disturb the whole balance of 
European power. The moral effect, moreover, that her pre- 
sence at Constantinople would exercise on the whole of 
Mahomedan Asia, is a consideration which England can 
by no means afford to despise or overlook. It needs no 
very intimate acquaintance with European politics to know 
that it has on this account been always the interest and 
policy of the other four great Powers of Europe, more espe- 
cially of England and of France, to thwart and delay the 
accomplishment of this scheme by every means at their 
command, and to stave off as long as possible from the 
Turkish Empire the dismemberment and collapse which have 
so long threatened it with destruction. It is constantly 
asserted nowadays that the spint of the whole Russian 
people is changing, that the Russia of the future will not 
be the old Russia that we have hitherto known, and that 
to talk of her as if she was not in a state of transition is but 
a loss of time. Doubtless, if all accounts are true, social 
changes, education, and many other influences are busy 
at work, civilising and enlightening the whole mass of 
the Russian people, and it is probable that future historians 
will date a new eta of. p from the accession to the 
throne of the present Emperor. Some of the higher classes 
in Russia are even now as well educated and as enlightened 
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as those of any country in Europe. These, however, bear a 
very small proportion indeed to the whole mass of her 
people. Any real progress in their enlightenment and educa- 
tion must necessarily, like all great changes, be very gradual, 
and it seems somewhat too sanguine to suppose that for the 
next generation or two anything more than a very thin veneer 
of civilisation will be spread over the surface of Russian 
barbarism, or that the people as a whole will be able, or will 
wish, to exercise any influence over the policy of the Govern- 
ment, to which they have always been so indifferent. ‘There 
is another point, moreover, which those who count upon the 
altered policy of this regenerated Russia of the future appear 
to lose sight of. In England, in the United States, or in 
any other free country, the acts and policy of the Govern- 
ment are generally guided by the voice and the wishes of the 
people as expressed by their own chosen representatives. 
This, certainly, has never been the case as yet in Russia, Is 
it likely to be so 1n the future /—and if so, are the optimists 
justified in anticipating that the tone of future Russian 
policy will be less aggressive, and more favourably disposed 
to England, than heretofore? 

The policy of the Russian cabinet has hitherto been the 
policy of its Czar for the time, guided by a few of his leading 
statesmen. As for public opmion, it could scarcely said, be 
before the death of Nicholas, to exert any influence at all. 
Those who have lived much in Russia, and mingled in the 
society of its higher classes, tell us much of a -strong 
National party, which is rising every year into greater im- 
portance, and which is likely more and more to exercise 
great influence over the councils and policy of the State. 

Is it not natural to suppose that this party, if true to 
its instincts and name, will wish to seek the aggrandise- 
ment of Russia by every means in its power? A paper 
entitled the ‘Golos’ is known to be its organ, and if 
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one may judge from the tone of some of its articles on 
the subject of Central Asia, translations of which are 
from time to time published in the English journals, the 
opimions therein expressed are often by no means over- 
friendly, or too peaceably disposed towards England. 
Without enquiring too minutely into this subject, the dis- 
cussion of which would require an intimate acquaintance 
with public opmion m Russia, it may be safely asserted 
that there are as yet no signs that the policy of the Russian 
cabinet with respect to European and Asiatic affairs is 
likely to change, or that her statesmen intend to swerve 
one inch from the path they have hitherto pursued. It 
may fairly be asked if there is anything in the attitude 
maintained by Russia towards Turkey to this day that can 
warrant the supposition that she will abandon her long-sus- 
tained policy of weakening and dismembering the Turkish 
Empire by every means in her power? Is not that attitude 
one of constant watchfulness and stern determination to 
take advantage of every incident that can possibly be made 
to further her ends? Does she ever lose an opportunity 
of sowing discord and disaffection among the heteroge- 
neous subjects of the Porte, or of encouraging directly 
and indirectly, both with money and arms, any of them 
who wish to throw off their allegiance to their Government ? 

If, then, there is a chance that the opposition of England, 
who more than any other Power is interested in thwarting 
Russian designs upon Turkey, can be checkmated or neutral- 
ised by making use of the position in Turkestan a few years 
hence, so as to menace and threaten the Indian frontier, is 
it reasonable to suppose that the cabmet of St. Petersburg 
will neglect to avail itself of such an advantage, and, in 
order to be rid of its chief opponent, will fail to play the 
best card in its hand? It is evident, moreover, that the 
nearer she can advance her frontier to India, and the more 
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she can improve her communications between her Central 
Asiatic provinces and the civilised heart of her empire, the 
more effectually will she be able to carry this manceuvre 
into effect. 

That Russian politicians have been for some time past 
keenly alive to this view of the question, is plam from the 
comments that from time to time appear in the Russian 
press. To illustrate their tone, one or two extracts will 
suffice. In some sketches of Russian conquests in Asia 
(translated from the Kolokol), which appeared in the 
‘Times’ of November 16, 1868, there occurs the following 
passage :—‘ Quite recently, Russian opmion has been very 
much engrossed with the progress of the Imperial arms in 
Turkestan, regarding it as a means of exercising a pressure 
upon English policy on the Bosphorus. As will appear 
from the context, the Russian Government too has lately 
begun to assume that there is a possibility of making their 
Asiatic and European proceedings work together.’ More 
recently also, viz. in Apmil last, an article in the ‘ Moscow 
Gazette,’ after discussing the interview between Lord Mayo 
and Shere Ali, concludes with saying :—‘We cannot but 
repeat the opinion expressed by us on a former occasion, 
that, in the event of a European war, Turkestan will be a 
formidable basis of operations for us against the English.’ * 
Again, with regard to the peaceful tendencies of the reigning 
Czar, upon which so much dependence is laid by some, it 
must be borne in mind that he is not immortal, and there 
is no security that after him there may not come a successor 
who shall revise the ambitious traditions of Nicholas, who is 
said to have often declared that ‘ Russia has no frontiers in 
Asia,’ 

* The Berlin correspondent of the ‘Times,’ after quoting the article 
from which this passage has been extracted, stated that the spirit mani- 
fested in 1t pervaded nearly all Russian utterances on the subject. 
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It is understood that negotiations are in progress be- 
tween the English and Russian Governments, which have 
been initiated by the former, with a view of coming to an 
understanding with the latter upon Central Asian matters. 
Without presuming to question the wisdom and expediency 
of this measure, it may be remarked that those must be 
sanguine politicians who can persuade themselves that any 
real solution of the Russo-Indian question will be come to 
by such a step. Russia 1s not likely to fetter her future 
action by binding herself not to advance beyond a certain 
point in Central Asia; and even were any formal agreement 
made, it would of course, on the first outbreak of war 
between the two Powers, become mere waste-paper. Pro- 
fessions of mutual esteem and confidence cost nothing, 
and will doubtless be exchanged freely between the two 
cabinets. At any rate, of one thing we may be sure—that 
declarations of the entire absence of any designs that 
could i any way be prejudicial to England and her in- 
terests will, 1f necessary, be forthcoming in abundance 
from the cabinet of St. Petersburg. It might, however, be 
thought that the experience of some thirty years ago would 
have sufficed to show for ever the worth of Russian pro- 
fessions and assurances as to the tendencies and aims of 
her Central Asian policy. When called upon by the British 
Government to answer for the acts of her representatives in 
Persia during the years immediately preceding the first 
expedition into Afighanistan, which were proved on the 
clearest evidence to have been uniformly hostile to England, 
Russia was ultimately reduced to disavowing their proceed- 
ings, and to repudiating their acts ; but in reality, ‘so far as 
the whole influence of her name, aided by a considerable 
expenditure of money, by the active military assistance of 
her officers, by liberal promises of support, and by formal 
engagements, could be employed to excite all the nations 
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and tribes which occupy the country intervening between 
her frontier and ours to combine in opposing the views 
and interests of England, and ultimately to contemplate an 
attack on the British empire in India, that influence and 
those means were as effectually wielded by her agents as if 
she had been prepared to adopt their acts as her sa and 
to avow instead of repudiating them.’ * 

There are some politicians who seem to anticipate that 
the time will soon come when England and Russia may 
have a co-operative policy in Central Asia, both in political 
and commercial affairs, and who prophesy, 1n fact, that the 
time is not far distant when the lion and the bear shall lie 
down there together, and shall dwell at peace for ever. 
Doubtless, were the fulfilment of such a dream possible or 
probable, both statesmen and philanthropists would be 
justified in contemplating with pleasure the moral and 
physical benefits likely to accrue from this co-operation to 
the peoples of Central Asia, who have so long been steeped 
in the deepest barbarism. They might call upon all to 
rejoice that England, the foremost pioneer of civilisation in 
the world, was about to jom hand in hand in the cause of 
humanity and progress with a country hke Russia, which 
has to all appearance so grand a future before it, which is 
fated to exercise in the coming century so enormous an 
influence, either for good or for bad, over the destinies of 
the world, and to rule with absolute sway so many millions 
of men. Practical statesmen, however, will not seek to 
disguise from themselves the fact that, as there never has 


* See ‘Quarterly Review’ for 1839, vol. lxiv. p, 186, art. ‘ Russia, 
Persia, and England,’ This article, wntten obviously to defend the 
policy of the English Government of the day, in having undertaken 
the expedition to Affghanistan, contams a most complete exposé of 
the intrigues of the Russian cabinet in Central Asia during the years 
mmediately preceding the Affghan war, and also of its dishonesty in 
disavowing the authorised acts of its representatives. 
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been, so in all human probability there never can be, much 
identity of interest between Russia and England m Central 
Asia, so long as the former wants, and means eventually to 
have, Constantinople, and the latter is determined to delay 
and prevent her gaining possession of it by every means at 
hercommand. The fact, moreover, of the commercial as well 
as the political interests of the two Powers, being at present 
so opposed, must for a long time serve to keep up a feeling 
of jealous rivalry.’ * 

It is evident that some of the organs of the Russian press 
do not put much faith in the negotiations said to be now m 
progress between the two Governments ; and, indeed, one 
of its leading organs maintains that any political agreement 
in the matter is out of the question. Thus an article in 
the ‘ Moscow Gazette,’ published during April last, in dis- 
cussing the exchange of opinions between the English and 
Russian Governments on the state of Central Asia, has the 
following remarks :—+ 

‘We have watched the English press since it first began to 
speak of the necessity of effecting some arrangement between 
Russia and England touching Central Asia. Among the 
expedients proposed by the English papers there was one 
suggesting that Affghanistan should be converted into a 

* The question of English and Indian trade with the countries of 
Central Asia, as affected by the Russo-Indian question, has not been 
entered upon in this volume, as the author has had few opportunities for 
gaining much knowledge on the subject. This whole question 1s consi- 
dered by many able men, who have a thorough acquaintance with it, to 
be most important, while others maintain that the trade of Central 
Asia is a ‘Will o’ the wisp,’ that may well be left to itself, as it 
is not worth taking very much trouble about I must refer any of 
my readers who would care to know the opinions that have been most 
recently’ mooted on the subject to a lately published number of the 
*Journal of the Society of Arts,’ No. 864, dated June 11, 1869. 

oo correspondent of the ‘Times,’ dated April 22, 
5 
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neutral State, on the Belgian pattern, and the adjoining 
khanates be included in the privileges of European national 
law. But we cannot bring ourselves to believe that English 
politicians should have really hit upon the device of making 
us engage not to extend our frontiers beyond a certain pomt, 
or not to do such and such things in our relations with the 
khanates, There is too much political good sense in Eng- 
land to make them adopt a basis of negotiation whzch could 
not produce any practcal results. Our suppositions in regard 
to this are strengthened by the circumstance that England 
has hastened to secure, without foreign concurrence, the 
neutrality of Affghanistan, or rather the goodwill of the 
Affghans, for herself. After a long interval, in which England 
contented herself with the part of a vigilant observer, she 
has recently paid subsidies to Shere Ah, and recognised him 
as a legitimate ruler of Affghanistan. Quite recently this 
newly-made potengate has been received with much theatnical 
display by the Governor-General of India, and, it is rumoured, 
been promised an annual salary of 120,000/, Thus England 
is endeavouring to place herself on good terms with the 
Ameer of Affghanistan, and if Russia 1s obliged to let her 
do as she pleases, England in turn must be content with 
our treating the Ameer of Bokhara as we please. A polthcal 
agreement beng, then, entirely out of the question, the negotia- 
tions alluded to by Mr. Gladstone can have reference only 
to commercial interests, Our commercial stake in Central 
Asia is quite as important to us as our political; and if Mr. 
Gladstone is mght m expressing himself with so much com- 
placency upon the attitude assumed by our Government in 
their confidential palavers with him, it is but too probable 
that what he regards as satisfactory will not be equally so to 
our mercantile community. As to the wish of the English 
papers to see English consuls installed in Turkestan, and 
Russian consuls in India, we cannot ourselves see the good 
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it would do. We have no direct commerce with India. 
There are neither Russian factories nor Russian subjects to 
be found in that country. Why, then, should we burden our 
budget with the salaries of superfluous representatives? And 
why, indeed, should England wish to station a consul at 
Tashkend? Would not his only occupation consist mn watch- 
ing the action of our Government, and is he, perhaps, to 
intrigue with the natives and to arm them against us?’ 

But putting aside, for the moment, all idea of any political 
agreement, it may be asked, what is the view that sensible and 
practical men are likely to take of the Russo-Indian ques- 
tion? If all the principal facts bearing upon it are taken 
into consideration, it can scarcely be disputed that though 
there is certainly no cause for immediate alarm, Russia, as 
the rival of England in Asia, must year by year weigh more 
and more heavily upon India, and that in the course of a 
few years more she cannot fail to holg such a position 
as will enable her to become, if she pleases, a source of the 
most serious embarrassment to England. Any actual in- 
vasion of India can hardly (as already remarked) for many 
and many a year be deemed a probable contingency, and 
Russian statesmen, notwithstanding all that has been alleged 
by alarmists upon the subject, have probably never, since 
the beginning of the present century, seriously contemplated 
the prosecution of so difficult and very doubtful an enter- 
prise. Russia will, however, be able to serve her own ends, 
and to increase enormously our difficulties in the govern- 
ment of the country by measures which will fall far short of 
any such desperate step, and which will entail upon her 
scarcely any risk at all. Anyone who has lived for any 
length of time in North-Western India requires no very deep 
acquaintance with the native character, or with the senti- 
ments of the people, to know that our rule is not loved there, 
gad there are assuredly many turbulent spirits among the 
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border tribes who would gladly haikany opportunity of throw- 
ing off their allegiance to English rule. All over Asia the 
coming collision between the two rival Powers is eagerly 
anticipated and discussed. The Oriental mind, instinctively 
connecting aggression with power, naturally regards the 
advances of Russia as a sign of strength, and does not, it is 
to be feared, appreciate or understand the calm confident 
position taken up by England, who is anxious to remain 
within her own borders and to consolidate her power in the 
empire she has acquired. The credulity, moreover, with 
which Asiatics, high and low, are always ready to swallow 
the most improbable tales regarding Russia, and her power 
and resources (of which in reality they know nothing), will 
render her proximity to the Indian frontier, and the main- 
tenance by her of a threatening attitude there, doubly 
dangerous, and will fan ito a steady flame those sparks 
of disaffection which are ever smouldering in the minds 
of native politicians. It is therefore obvious that if we 
do not take every opportunity of strengthening our posi- 
tion while we may, we shall run the nsk of becoming de- 
pendent on the forbearance of Russia for the tranquillity, 
and perhaps even for the security, of India; and that when 
such is the case, in any discussion in which our mterests 
might chance to be opposed, or in which our opinions 
happen to be at variance, England will be forced to pur- 
chase that forbearance by a certain sacrifice either of interest 
or of opinion ; and that to permit Russia to occupy such a 
position must have an injurious effect on our policy all over 
the world.* 

It is certain that no efforts of England can now prevent 
the close proximity of the two frontier-lines ; even granting 
that anything to prevent it might have been effected some 

* See ‘Quarterly Review’ for 1839, vol. luv. p. 183, art. ‘Russia, 
Persia, and England,’ 
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years ago, the day is now gone by for any measures of the 
kind. As Russia’s frontier, moreover, will probably in the 
natural course of events be a few years hence much nearer 
than it is now, and will continue so permanently, it remains 
to see how far the dangers ansing from her neighbourhood 
may be modified and guarded against. The Indian Govern- 
ment, without being unnecessarily alarmed, has evidently 
long foreseen that the most obvious method of doing 
this is to adopt all the political and strategical measures 
in its power, both in order to stave off the danger as long 
as possible, and also, by husbanding the resources of the 
State, to be able to meet the crisis, if it ever does come, 
without flinching or misgiving. Foremost among the most 
obviously expedient political measures is the strengthening 
as far as possible of English influence in the countries that 
still intervene between the Indian and Russian frontiers, 
viz. Afighanistan, Persia, and Eastern Turkestan. But as 
regards the latter two countries, it has not been possible to 
effect much. In Affghanistan, the Government has wisely 
done its best to forestall the Russians by at length openly 
according its support to Shere Ali—a piece of diplomacy 
which both the neighbourhood of his dominions to India, 
his late urgent necessities, and the natural preference of the 
Barukzye princes for an English rather than a Russian 
alliance, have rendered it easy to effect. As to Persia, it is 
often lamented by many that the influence of England has 
long been on the decline, and that that of Russia predomi- 
nates in the councils of the Shah. Various reasons are as- 
signed for this, but the explanation is simple enough. If 
the relative geographical positions of England and Russia 
towards Persia be taken into account, it can scarcely be 
hoped, in the nature of things, that it will ever be otherwise 
at the Persian court. In Asia, with governments as with 
individuals, there is very little respect without fear; and 
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the fact that the army of the Caucasus is within easy call of 
the Russian ambassador, and that the frontiers of the two 
countries are so close together, must necessarily give a great 
preponderance to the influence of Russia over that of Eng- 
land. In Eastern Turkestan the late disturbed state of the 
country would have rendered it quite impossible to enter 
into any treaty obligations with its de facto rulers, even if the 
Government had ever attempted such a measure. Yakoob 
Beg has, it is believed, managed as yet to retain posses- 
sion of his newly-acquired kingdom, but how long he will 
continue to be the de facto ruler it is quite impossible to 
foretell. Should he be overthrown or driven out of the 
country, Eastern Turkestan would probably relapse into 
utter anarchy, and this might be deemed a favourable op- 
portunity by the Russians for bringing the whole country 
under ther rule. There is another, but much less probable 
contingency, viz. that the Chinese Government might seek 
to regain possession of its lost territories, uf a suitable oppor- 
tunity presented itself of domg so. With respect to strate- 
gical measures, it 1s understood that no advance beyond the 
present north-western frontier 1s as yet deemed necessary by 
the Government. But looking upon the present boundary 
as the one to be permanently maintained, many judicious 
measures have been, and are being, carried out, calculated 
to strengthen it and render it capable of defence. The 
more prominent of these have, however, been noticed in a 
former chapter. 

There is another measure (over the carrying out of which, 
however, the Indian Government has no control) which, 
both politically and strategically, is of great mportance as 
bearing upon this question. I refer to the Euphrates Valley 
railway. In spite of the lifelong and persevering efforts 
of Major-General Chesney and others to promote this 
great undertaking, and notwithstanding that the whole of 
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the proposed route has been thoroughly surveyed, and that 
its great political, strategical, and commercial advantages to 
England, and also to the Turkish Government, are unt- 
versally owned, it seems to outside observers that the 
commencement of this great project is as far off now as 
when it was first mooted nearly forty years ago. In 1858 
it seemed as if something would really be done, but the 
scheme 1s still in abeyance, and seems lkely to remain so. 
The increased speed that the adoption of this route would 
give to England’s communications with India for the trans- 
port of mails, troops, and munitions of war, may be judged of 
from the fact, that 1t would be shorter than the present route 
wa Egypt by about 1,400 miles. It would, moreover, possess 
the advantage of being an alternative route to India upon 
which we might fall back, in case the Suez route should, in 
consequence of some European complication, be tempora- 
rily closed against us. 

Strategically, however, there is no doubt that line would 
have one great defect, from which the present Suez route 
will always, so long as England retains her naval supremacy, 
be free. In case of England being at war with Russia, the 
chances are greatly in favour of Turkey bemg found on the 
side of the former Power. In such a case, as the projected 
line 1s to run almost wholly through Turkish terntory, Russia's 
first step would certainly be to try and cut in two England’s 
main artery of communication with India. Nor would this 
be at all an impossible task. Her Trans-Caucasian frontier 
is not more than about 300 miles from the Euphrates, along 
the right or southern bank of which it is proposed that the 
line should run. With reference to this proximity may be 
quoted the words of Mr. Gifford Palgrave, in an article on 
the tribes of the NE. Turkish frontier, which appeared in the 
‘Cornhill Magazine’ of November 1868. 

‘ Anxiety is sometimes felt at the news of Russian con- 
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quests in Central Asia, and the security of our Indian 
possessions 1s by some thought to be jeoparded by the 
appearance of the two-headed eagle in Bokhara or Samar- 
cand. But, in truth, the Russian flag over Alexandropol, 
within a day’s nde of Kars, is much nearer India. Let the 
line of country, the comparatively narrow line, of which we 
have been now speaking, from Batoum and the Ajaras on 
the Black Sea down to Bayazeed and Van, once become 
Russian territory, and the entire Tigro-Euphrates valley, 
now separated from Russia and from Russia’s obsequious 
ally, Persia, by Kurdistan alone, becomes Russian also. 
The Persian Gulf and the directest of all Indian routes, a 
route where no wide desert tracts, no huge mountain- 
chains intervene, nothing but the serviceable sea, will thus 
be not only open to, but absolutely in the hands of, our 
very doubtful frends. The exclusion of all commerce, all 
communication, by this most important line, except what 1s 
Russian and through Russia, will be the first and mme- 
diate consequence : what may be the ulterior results time 
alone can tell. But if India have a vulnerable point, next 
after Egypt, it 1s the Euphrates valley and its communi- 
cations.’ 

But with reference to the anticipations expressed in this 
extract, the other side of the case may be taken, and it 
may be urged, that if there is even a remote chance of the 
Tigro-Euphrates valley ever coming into Russian occu- 
pation, there is all the more reason that England should 
strengthen the hands of the Porte by overbearing all 
opposition, and taking in hand at once the construction of 
the line. 

It may naturally be asked, What is the reason that so 
important and advantageous a scheme still hangs fire? It 
may fairly be replied : Because two of the great Powers of 


Europe, viz. France and Russia, as well as Egypt, are from 
N2 
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the strongest motives of self-interest opposed to it. Fustly 
as to France. Her influence has long been predominant in 
Egypt, and the interests of the Sgez Canal, which originally 
was entirely a French project, would of course suffer by the 
adoption of a quicker and nval route, as it would naturally 
divert much of the trade and traffic which now, it is hoped, 
will go far to repay the cost of the undertaking. France, 
moreover, is naturally not over anxious to see England’s 
influence in Asia Minor and all over the East so enormously 
increased as it would be by the construction under English 
auspices of this line, nor does she wish that England should 
be perfectly independent of Egypt, in whose councils she 
herself has, or 1s supposed to have, at present so much 
influence. 

Russia, for the most obvious reasons, both political and 
commercial, will always do her best to thwart the under- 
taking. In the first place, the line would greatly strengthen 
and give importance to Turkey—a consummation which she 
by no means desires. Secondly, in the event of Turkey 
being allied with any European Power against Russia, the 
railway would afford great facilities for that ally to throw a 
strong force into Kurdistan from the Mediterranean, and 
so threaten or invade Russia’s Trans-Caucasian frontier, 
where hitherto she has always considered herself secure 
from attack. If England were allied with Turkey against 
Russia, not only would the latter’s southern frontier be thus 
assailable by the disembarkation of a force from the Medi- 
terranean, but also from Bombay, as an army could be 
despatched thence to the head of the Persian Gulf near 
Bussorah, and be conveyed by the railway into the heart 
of Asia Minor. To the commercial interests of Russia, 
moreover, the construction of the line would be detrimental 
in the highest degree. At present the markets of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor generally, are supplied, 
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chiefly through Russia from Trebizonde. As soon, how- 
ever, as the Euphrates line is completed, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham will send their products direct 
by sea to Syna, and thence find an easy transit for them all 
through Asia Minor, and even as far as Southern Persia. 

Egypt, for equally obvious reasons, has always been 
opposed to the scheme. For what is it that gives her her 
status and importance in the eyes of Europe? Is it not 
that the railway across the Isthmus and the Suez Canal 
give her command of the highway to Asia? She has neces- 
sarily, from her position, great influence with the Porte, and 
if rumour says true, it has ever been exercised to the 
utmost to prevent the construction of the line. 

The Porte, on the other hand, has long professed to be 
fully alive to the great advantages that would accrue to the 
Turkish Empire from its construction, and is always osten- 
stbly ready to do everything to further the project. But 
long experience has shown that Turkey is no exception to 
other Onental States. It is to be feared that there are not 
to be found among her leading statesmen any who would 
be entirely proof agaist corrupt influences,* or who would 
be patriotic enough to insist in the teeth of all opposition 
upon the construction of the line. So long as this 1s the 
case, the old routine of Onental diplomacy will be fol- 
lowed, ie. everything will be promised by the Govern- 
ment collectively, while individuals composing that Govern- 
ment will take very good care that nothing is done. If, 
however, England should ever succeed in overbeanng all 
opposition, and insist upon the execution of the project, it 
would indeed be a great point gained. 

But when all this has been said and done—when all the 

* With reference to this very subject, see Sir C W. Dilke'’s ‘ Greater 


Britain,’ vol it, pp. 304-5, in which the author quotes an Egyptian Pacha 
as saying to him, ‘ We have all the leading men of Turkey in our pay,’ 
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measures that political foresight may deem necessary, and 
that strategical skill and local knowledge may reasonably 
suggest, have been adopted and carned into execution, with 
a view to modify the danger that 1s hkely to threaten English 
supremacy and mterests in India from the close neighbour- 
hood of a rival European Power—yet 1t would be somewhat 
too sanguine to suppose that it can ever be entirely averted, 
or that the Russo-Indian question will ever cease to exist. 
On the contrary, as years roll on, and as Russia is enabled 
to consolidate her power by opening out quick and improved 
communications with the as yet isolated provinces she has 
just acquired in Turkestan, the importance of the question 
must ever assume larger proportions, and the proximity of 
Russia to India must (at any rate until the dawning of that 
peaceful era, the advent of which 1s foretold by the optimists) 
ever be one of the most awkward complications with which 
English statesmen will have to deal. During years of peace, 
and so long as any designs and projects she may have in 
other parts of Europe or Asia are not thwarted or interfered 
with by England, Russia will probably in no way busy 
herself with India and its concerns. But whenever any ques- 
tion of European diplomacy arises in which the interests 
of the two countries are directly opposed, or are likely to 
clash, her power to str up mischief or to threaten our actual 
or political frontier will have to be taken into account, 
because the difficulty which has so long been looming in 
the future will soon have to be regarded as ever-present and 
permanent. The fact is an unpalatable one, but it is useless 
to disguise it. There is but small reason to join in the cry 
that is often raised by some foreboders of ill, who seem to 
delight in prophesying the speedy downfall of England, 
owing to the deep-laid machinations of her foes. The truth 
is, that she can well afford to look this danger in the 
face, and having taken all necessary precautions, she need 
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not lose sight of the fact that even in the present age of 
civilisation the w/t:ma rat of sovereign States is war, nor 
need she run the nsk of sacrificing any of her interests to a 
hollow confidence in the permanently peaceful intentions of 
a nval and ambitious Power 

Bearing rather in mind the old saying (as applicable to 
States now as the first day it was spoken), Sz ves pacem, para 
bellum, England may contemplate with calm confidence the 
future aspect of this important question, and provide against 
its possible dangers , knowing full well that if ever the time 
does come, as come it some day may, when the contest for 
supremacy has to be fought out, she may trust without mis- 
giving to that moral ascendancy which, in spite of all her 
shortcomings, she has a mght to think she has earned 
in Asia , to a strong stiategical position, to her husbanded 
resources, and, above all, to her fine army in India, and to 
the soldiers that have never yet failed her in the hour of 
need. 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W.)—wWorks by Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
M A 9 F.R G S. ome 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA Great Basin of the Nile, and Explora- 
tion of the Nile Sources. New and Cheaper Edition Maps and 
Tllustrations, Crown Svo. 6s. 


“* Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile; Speke and Grant won the 
Victoria source of the great White Nile, and I have been peruitted to 
succeed wn compleing the Nile Sources by the adsscovery of the great 
yescruow of the equatorial waters, the Albert N’yanza, from which the 
river issues as the entire Whete Nile.”—Prerace. “As a Macaulay 
arose among the historvans,” says the READER, “soa Baker has arssen 
among the cxplners” “ Charmingly written,” says the SPECTATOR, 
“full, as might be expected, of incident, and free from that wearisome 
rateration of useless facts whith ts the drawback to almost all books of 
Afruan travel” 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, and the Sword 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. With Maps and Illustrations, 
Fowth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Sty Samuel Baker here describes twelve months’ exploration, during 
which he examined the revers that are tributary to the Nile from Abyssema, 
wncluding the Atbara, Sette, Royan, Salaam, Angrab, Rahad, Dinder, 
and the Blue Nele. The interest attached to these portions of Africa differs 
entirely from that of the White Nile regions, as the whole of Upper Egypt 
and Abyssinia 1s capable of development, and ts uthabsted by races having 
some degree of cwelization; while Cential Africa 1s peopled by a race of 
savages, whore future is more problematwal The TIMES says “ It solves 
finally a geographical riddle which hitherto had been extremely perplexing, 
and tt adds much to our informauon respecting Egyphan Abyssinia and 
the diffe ent races that spread over xt It contatns, moreover, some notable 
instances of English daring and enterprising skill, it abounds in ans- 
mated tales of exploits dear to the heart of the British sportsman, and wt 
will attract even the least studious 1 eader, as the author tells a story well, 
and can describe nature with uncommon power.” 


Barante (M. De).— Se Guizor. 


Baring-Gould (Rev. S., M.A.)—LEGENDS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, from the Talmud and other 
sources, By the Rev. S. BARING-GouLD, M.A Author of 
‘ Cunous Myths of the Middle Ages,” “ The Orgin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief,” ‘‘ In Exitu Israel,” &c, In Two Vols 
crown 8vo. 16s. Vol I. Adam to Abraham. Vol. II. Mel- 
chizedek to Zechariah. 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s previous conirebutions to the History of Mythology 
and the formation of a science of comparative religion are admitted to be 
of high smportance; the present work, tt ws beleved, unl be found to 
be of equal value, He has collected from the Talmud and other sources, 
Feunsh and Mohammedan, a large number of curious and interesting 
Legends concerning the principal characters of the Old Testament, com- 
paring these frequently unth similar legends current among many of the 
peoples, savage and crvdised, all over the world, ‘‘ These volumes contain 
much that 1s very strange, and, to the ordinary English reader, very 
novd.”—DaiLy NEWS. 


Barker (Lady).—see als Betizs Letras CATALOGUE. 


STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. By Lapy BARKER. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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These letters are the exact account of a lady's experience of the brighter 
and less practrcal side of colonization. They record the expedttions, ad- 
ventures, and emergencies diversifying the datly hfe of the wife of a New 
Zealand sheep-farmer ; and, as each was written while the novelty and 
excitement of the scenes st describes were fresh upon her, they may succeed 
in giving herein England an adequate :mpoesston of the delight and free- 
dom of as extstence so far removed from our own highly-wrought crviltsa- 
tion. “‘We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little book,” — 
ATHENZUM. 


Bernard, St.— sz Morison. 


Blanford (W. T.)—GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA, By W. T. BLanrorD. 8vo. 21s. 


This work contains an account of the Geological and Zeologscal 
Observations made by the author ut Abyssinia, when accompanying the 
British Army on tts march to Magdala and back 1n 1868, and during a 
short journey tn Northern Alyssinia, after the departure of the troops 
Part I, Personal Narratwe; Part [1 Geology; Part III Zoology. 
With Coloured Mlustratwns and Geologeal Map ‘‘ The result of hes 
labours,” the ACADEMY says, ‘‘2s an important contribution to the 
natural hestory of the country.” 


Bryce.—THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE By James Bryce, 
D.C L, Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


The object of thes treatsse 1s not so much to gwea narrative history of 
the countries tncluded tn the Romano-Germani Empire—Italy during the 
Middle Ages, Germany from theninth centurytothenineteenth—as to describe 
the Holy Empire self as an institution or system, the wonderful offspring 
of a body of beliefs and tradstions which have almost wholly passed away 
from the world To make such a description intelligible ut has appeared 
best to give the book the form rather of a narratiwe than of a dsssertation ; 
and to combine with an exposition of what may be called the theory of the 
Empire an outhne of the polstical history of Germany, as well as some 
notice of the affarrs of medueval Italy Nothing else so directly linked the 
old world to the new as the Roman Empire, which exercised over the minds of 
men an wefluence such as tts material strength could never have commanded, 
Et 1s of this influence, and the causes that gave st power, that the present 
work +s designed to treat, ‘‘ It exactly supples a want wv affords a key 
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to much which men read of sn ther books as tsolated facts, but of which they 
have hetherio had no connected exposition set before them. We know of no 
writer who has so thoroughly grasped the real nature of the medieval 
Empire, and ets relations alshe to earlier and to later times.”—SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Burke (Edmund).— se Mortzy (Jonn). 
Cameos from English History.—se Yoncr (Miss). 
Chatterton.— Se Wison (DANIEL). 


Cooper.—ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. By CHaRizs 
Henry Cooper, F.S A, and THomMpson Cooper, F.S.A, 
Vol. I. 8vo , 1500—85, 185.; Vol. IL, 1586—1609, 18s. 


This elaborate work, which 2s dedicated by permission to Lord Macaulay, 
contains lwes of the eminent nen sent jorth by Cambridge, after the 
fashwon of Anthony @ Wood, sn his famous “ Athena Oxonvnses.” 


Cox (G. V., M.A.)—RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 
By G. V. Cox, MA, New College, late Esquire Bedel and 
Coroner in the University of Oxford. Cheaper Eastion. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


“An amusing farrago of anecdote, and will pleasantly recall in many 
a country parsonage the memory of youthful days.”—TimEs. ‘* Those 
who wish te make acquatniance with the Oxford of thar grandfathers, 
and to keep up the intercourse usth Alma Mater during thar father's ime, 
even to the latest noveltves 21 fashion or learning of the present day, will do 
well to procure thss pleasant, unpretending little volume.” —ATLAS. 


“ Daily News.”—THE DAILY NEWS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the War between Germany and France, 1870—1. Edited 
with Notes and Comments. New Edition Complete in One 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6. 


This Correspondence has been translated into German. In a Preface 
the Editor says:— 

“ Among the vorwns pictures, reilals, and descripiwons whiuk have 
sppeared, both of our gloriously ended national war as a whole, and of ss 
several ehisodes, we think that 1n laying before the German public, through 
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a translation, the folloumng War Letters which appeared first in the DAILY 
NEWs, and were afterwards publeshed collectwelv, we are offering them a 
future of the events of the war of a quite peculiar character, Ther com- 
munications have the advantage of beng at once enterta:ning and wmstruc- 
due, free from every romantic embellshment, and nevertheless written 
ana ven milelhigible and not fatiguing to the general reader. The writes 
Anger over events, and do not disdasm to surround the great and herow 
war-piclures with arabesques, gay and grave, taken from camp-life and 
the life of the habitants of the occupied territay A feature whut 
asstinguishes these Letters from all other delineations of the war ts that they 
do not proceed fron a single per, but were written from the camps of both 
belligerents” “ These notes and comments,” acco: ding to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW, “ are 2n sealty a very well executed and continuous history” 


Dilke.—GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countnes during 1866-7 (America, Australia, India ) 
By Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, M.P. Fifth Edition 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Mr. Dilke,” says the SATURDAY REviEwW, “has written a book which 
zs probably as well worth reading as any book of the same aims and 
character that ever was written. Its merits are that tt 1s wrilten in a 
tively and agreeable style, that  wmplues a great deal of physical pluck, 
that no page of wt fais to show an acute and highly intelligent observer, 
that st stimulates the emaginaton as well as the judgment of the reader, 
and thats! 1s on perhaps the most snteresting subject that can attract an 
Englishman who cares about his country.” “Many of the subjects dis- 
cussed in these pages,” says the DAILY NEWS, “ are of the widest interest, 
and such as no man who cares for the future of his race and of the world 
can afford to treat uth indifference.” 


Durer (Albrecht).—HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 
BRECHT DURER, of Nurnberg. With a Translation of lus 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his Works By Mrs 
CHARLES HEATON. Royal 8vo. bevelled boards, extra gilt. 31s 6d. 


Thss work contains about Therty Illustrations, ten of which are produc- 
tions by the Autotype (carbon) process, and are printed in permanent tints 
by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, under licence from the Autotype Com- 
pany, Limited ; the rest are Photographs and Woodcuts. 
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Elliott.—LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Bnghton 
By JosAH BATEMAN, M.A, Author of ‘‘ Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait, engraved by JEENS; 
and an Appendix contaming a short sketch of the life of the Rev. 
Juhus Elhott (who met with accidental death while ascending the 
Schreckhorn in July 1869) Extra fcap. 8vo 6s. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, with Appendix 


“A very charming puce of réigious bugraphy, no one can read ut 
withour both pleasure and profit ”—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


European History, Narrated in a Seres of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities Edited and arranged by 
E. M. SEwe11 and C M YoncE, Furst Series, crown 8vo. 6s. ; 
Second Series, 1088-1228, crown 8vo. 6s. 


When young children have acquired the outhnes of history from abridg- 
ments and catechisms, and + becomes destrable to gwe a more enlarged 
wew of the subject, in order to render ut really useful and interesting. a 
dfficulty often arrses as to the chowe of books. Two courses are open, either 
to take a general and consequently dry hsstory of facts, such as Russell's 
Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular perwd or 
subject, such as the works of Macaulay and Froude. The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting ; the latter 1 unsatisfactory, because 
st ss not sufficiently comprehenstve. To remedy this difficulty, selections, 
contenuous and chronological, have in the present volume been taken from 
the larger works of Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, Lingard, Hume, and 
others, whik may serve as distinct landmarks of historwal reading. 
“ We know of scarcely anything,” says the GUARDIAN, of thts volume, 
“swhsch ss 30 likely to rasse toa higher level the average standard of Englssh 
education.” 


Fairfax (Lord).—A LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD FAIR- 
FAX, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of 
England. By CLements R. Marxuam, F.S A. With Portraits, 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


No full Life of the great Parliamentary Commander has appeared ; 
ated it is here sought to produce one—based upon careful research sn con- 
raords and upon family and other documents, “ Highly 

sasfed to the careful student of the History of the Civil War... . Pro 
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bably as a mittary chronicle Mr. Markham's book ts one of the most full 


and accurate that we possess about the Curl War” —FoRTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. 


Faraday.—MICHAEL FARADAY By J I GLapsTong, 
PhD,F RS. Crown 8vo 4s 64. Second Edition, with Portrait 


This Sketch of the Lrfe, many-sided Character, and Work of Farada, 
ws founded mainly upon the Author's own reminiscences of his friend, 
upon documents hitherto unpublished, and sketches of the philosopher which 
are less generally known, so that st may be regarded as almost entsrely an 
addition fo what has already been published on the same subject The 
Sections are ~I The Story of hes Life IT Study of his Character 
LIL Friusts of hes Experience IV Hs Method of Writing V The 
Value of his Discoverues —Supplemeniary Portraits Appendies —Lst 
of Honorary Fellowships, etc 


Field -(E. W.)—EDWIN WILKINS FIELD A Memorsl 
Sketch By THomas SADLER, PhD Witha Portrait. Crown 
Svo 45 6a. 


Mr Field was well known during hes life-time not only as an eminent 
lawyer and a strenuous and successful advocate of law reform, but, both 
sn England and Ameria, as a man of wide and thorough culture, vareed 
tastes, large-heartedness, and lofty arms. Hs sudden death was looked 
upon asa public loss, and xt 2s expected that this brief Memow will be 
acceptable to a large number besides the many friends at whose request 
u has been written. 


Freeman.—Works by Epwarp A, Freeman, M.A, DC.L 

‘“‘ That specral power over a subject which conscientious and patent 
research can only achieve, a strong grasp of facts, a true mastery over 
dda, with a clear and manly style—all these qualtes jon to make 
the Historian of the Conquest conspecuous wn the wniellectual arena” — 
ACADEMY. 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States. Vol. I. General Introduction History of the Gregk 
Federations. 8vo. 2Is. 
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Freeman (E. A.)—conanued. 


Mr, Freeman’s aun, wn thss daborate and valuable work, 1 not so 
much to discuss the abstract nature of Federal Government, as to exhsbit 
ws actual working 12 ages and countries widely removed from one another. 
Four Federal Commonwealths stand out, in Jour different ages of the world, 
as commanding above all others the attention of students of polstical history, 
ws. the Achatan League, the Swiss Cantons, the United Prouinces, the 
Onited States. The first volume, bes:des containing a General Introduc- 
tion, treats of the first of these. In writing this volume the author has 
endeavoured to combine a text which may be instructive and interesting to 
any thoughtful reader, whether specially learned or not, with notes which 
may satssfy the reguerements of the most exactng scholar. “The task 
Mr. Freeman has undertaken,” the SATURDAY REVIEW says, ‘‘15 one 
of great magnitude and wmnportance dt 1 also a task of an almost 
entsrely novel character. No other work professing to gre the hestory of 
@ poltiual principle occurs to us, except the shght contributions to the 
history of representatwe government that ts contained 12 @ course of 
M. Gussot's lectures... . The history of the development of a principle 
ss at least as smporignt as the history of a dynasty, or of a race,” 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound. 6,5. 

** Tts object,” the Preface says, “+s to show that clear, accurate, and 
scuentefic views of hestory, or endeed of any subject, may be eastly gwen to 
children from the very first... 1 have throughout striven to connect the 
history of England with the general hestory of ceuslzed Europe, and I have 
especially tried to make the book serve as an wncentiwe te a more accurate 
study of hsstoru geography.” The rapid sale of the first edition and the 
universal approval unth which the work has been recerved prove the correct: 
ness of the author's notwns, and show that for such a book there was ample 
voom. The work is suited not only for children, but will serve as an ex- 
cellent text-book for older students, a clear and faithjul summary of the 
history of the perwa for those who wish to revwe thar hestorual know- 
ledge, and a book full of charms for the general reader. The work ts 
preceded by a complete chronologual Table, and appended 13 an exhausteve 
and useful Index. In the present edition the whole has been carefully revised, 
and such improvements as suggested themselves have been introduced. 
“ The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ages, and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise from 
its gerusal with clarer and more accurate ideas of a too much neglected 
partion af Evglish kistory.”-—SPectTaTor. 
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Freeman (E. A.)—continued. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation Crown 8vo. 35. 6d 

‘I have here,” the author says, “tried to treat the history of the 

Church of Wells as a contribution to the general history of the Church 
and Kingdom of England, and specially to the history of Cathedral 
Churches of the Old Foundation. . . Lwish to point out the general 
principles of the original founders as the model to which the Old Foun- 
dations should be brought oack, and the New Foundations reformed after 
ther pattern.” ‘* The history assumes in Mr Freeman's hands a signt- 
ficance, and, we may add, a practual value as suggestive of what a cathé- 
dral ought to be, which make wt well worthy of mention "—SPECTA10R 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Second Edition. 8vo 10s 6d 


The principle on which these Essays have been chosen 2 that 
of stlechng papers which refer to comparatudy modern times, or, at 
least, to the existing states and nations of Europe. By a sort of accident 
a number of the preces chosen have thrown themselves wnto something leke 
a continuous serves bearing on the historical causes of the great events of 
1870—71. Notes have been added whenever they seemed to be called for , 
and whenever he could gatn tn accuracy of statement or tn force or clear- 
ness of expression, the author has freely changed, added to, or left out, 
what he orsginally wrote. To many of the Essays has been added a short 
note of the cercuntstances under which they were written Its needless to 
say that any product of Mr, Freeman’s pen 1s worthy of attentwe perusal , 
and ww 1s believed that the contents of this volume will throw light on 
several subjects of great historual importance and the widest interest. 
The follourng 1s a lsst of the subjects —1. The Mythical and Romantic 
Elements wn Early Enghsh History; 2. The Continuty of English 
Listory ; 3 The Relations between the Crowns of England and Scotland ; 
4. Samt Thomas of Canterbury and hes Brographers; 5 The Ragn of 
Edward the Third, 6. The Holy Roman Empere; 7 The Franks and 
the Gauls; 8. The Early Steges of Parss ; 9. Frederick the First, King 
of Italy ; 10. The Emperor Frederich the Second ; 11. Charles the Bold , 
12. Presidential Government. ‘‘ He never touches a question without 
adding to our comprehension of sk, without leaving the wmpression of an 
ample knowledge, a righteous purpose, a clear and powerful under- 
standing.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


A Second Series of Historica. Essays in the Press. 
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Freeman (E. A.)—continued. 


GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 
Vol I of an Historical Course for Schools Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, DC.L. 18mo cloth. 3s 6d 


The present volume 1s meant to be sntroductory to the Historwal Course 
Jor Schools It ts intended to give, as tts name wmphies, a general sketch of 
the kestory of the cevrslized world, that es, of Europe, and of the lands which 
have drawn ther civilization from Europe Its object 1s to trace out the 
general relations of different periods and different countries to one another, 
without gong minutely into the affairs of any particular country This ts 
an object of the firstimportance, for, without clear notions of general history, 
the history of particular countries can never be nightly understood. The 
narratwe extends from the earlust movements of the Aryan peoples, down 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western Continents The 
book consists of seventeen moderately sized chapters, each chapter beng 
awvided into a number of short numbered paragraphs, each with a title 

prefixed clearly induwatwwe of the subject of the paragraph 


THE UNITY OF HISTORY The “ReEpr” LEcTURE delivered 
mn the Senate House, before the University of Cambridge, on 
Friday, May 24th, 1872. Crown 8vo 2s. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown 8vo, 55. 


The three Chapters of whsch this work consists are an expansion of two 
Latuves delrvered by Mr Freeman , appended afe copious notes, the whole 
book forming a graphiu and intereshng sketch of the history of the British 
Constitution, from an original point of view. The Author shows that the 
characteristi elements of the British Constitution are common to the whole 
of the Aryan natons, His ‘object has been to show that the earlust 
institutions of England and of other Teutonic lands are not mere matters 
of curious speculation, but matters closely connected with our present polste- 
cal being. I wish to show” he says, “that, x many things, our carliest ' 
snstifutions come more nearly home to us, and that they have more sn common 
with aur present political state, thas the snstitutions of sntermeduale ages 
which af first sight seem to have much more in common with our own.” 
Hie allem pis to shew that * freedom is everywhere’ older than bondage,” 
“* taleontion than intolerance.” ‘No book could possibly be more useful 
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to students of our Constitutional hastory, or a more pleasant means of 
conveying information about wt to the public at large” —SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Galileo.—THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Mana Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S Matthew in Arcetn. With Portrait Crown 8vo. 75. 6d 


It has been the endeavour of the comptler to place before the reader a 
plain, ungarbled statement of facts, and, as a means to this end, to allow 
Galileo, hes friends, and his judges to speak for themselves as far as posstble. 
All the best authorities have been made use of, and all the materials which 
exist for a biography have been wn this volume put wnto a symmetrical form 
The result 1s a most touching picture skilfully arranged of the great hero 
mare of scenceand hrs devoted daughter, whose letters are full of the deepest 
reverential love and trust, amply repaid by the noble soul The SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW says of the book, ‘‘ It 2s not so much the philosopher as the 
man who es seen on thes simple and life-hke sketch, and the hand which 
portrays the features and actions 1s mainly that of one who had studted the 
subject the closest and the most intimately This hitle volume has done 
much within sts slender compass to prove the depth and tenderness of 

Gahtleo's heart” 


Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E., M.P.)—JUVENTUS 
MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age Crown 8vo. 
cloth, With Map. tos 6¢ Second Edition. 


This work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the historic element 
in Homer, expounding that element and furnishing by sts ada full 
account of the Homeru men and the Homeric reiguon It starts, after 
the sntroductory chapter, usth a discussion of the several races then extshing 
an Hellas, including the influence of the Phantians and Egyptians. It 
contains chapters on the Olympian system, weth sts several destees ; on the 
Ethus and the Polity of the Herow age; on the Geography of Homer ; on 
the characters of the Poems; presenting, in fine, a view of primibwe life 
and prime socey as found sn the poems of Homer To ths New 
Edition varius additions have been made. “Seldom,” says the ATHE- 
NUM, “‘ out of the great poems themselves, have these Druinsties looked 
so majestic and respectable To read these brilliant detazls 1s ke standing 
on the Olympian threshold and gaung at the sneffable brightness within.” 
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“¢ There ts,” according to the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, “ probably no other 
writer now ling who could have done the work of this book... It would 
be difficult to point out a book that contacns so much fulness of knowledge 
along with so much freshness of percephon and clearness of presentation” 


GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN (1821—1831) From the 
German of Dr. KARL MENDELSSOHN, Son of the Compose, by 
M. E. VoN GLEHN From the Private Dianes and Home- 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before pnnted Also with two New and Onginal Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


This lettle volume 1s full of wnteresting detarls about Mendelssohn from 
his twelfth year onwards, and especially of his intimate and frequent w- 
tercourse with Goethe. It 1s an episode of Wremar's golden days which we 
see before us—old age and fame hand in hand with youth in ws aspiring 
forts ; the aged poet fondling the curls of the hitle musiaan and calling 
to him in playful and endearing accents ‘‘to make a little nowse for him, 
and awaken the winged spirits that have so long lain slumbering.” Here 
will be found letters and reports of conversations between the two, touching 
on all subjects, human and divine—Musu, /Esthetus, Art, Poetry, Scence, 
Morals, and “‘ the profound and ancunt problem of human hfe,” as well 
as remsniscences of celebrated men with whom the great composer came wn 
contact, The letters appended give, among other matters, some interesting 
glimpses into the prevate life of Her Mayesty Queen Victoria and the late 
Prince Albert, The two well-executed engravings show Mendelssohn as a 
beautiful boy of twelve years. 


Guizot.—mM. DE BARANTE, a Memoir, Biographical and Auto- 
biographical. By M. Guizor. Translated by the Author of 
“JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 62. 


‘ “Ttis scarcely necessary to write a preface to this book. ts lifelike, 
fortrait of a true and great man, painted unconsciously by himself wn his 
laters aud autobiagraphy, and retouched and compilsded by the tender hand 
of his mrviving friend—the friend of a lifdime—is sure, I think, to be 
appreiaied in England as it was in France, where it appeared in the 
Revues de Deux Mondes. Also, J believe every thoughtfid mind will 
waley tte clear vaflections of French and European politics and history for 
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the last seventy years, and the curious light thus thrown upon many present 
events and combinations of circumstances.” —PREFACE. “ The heghest 
purposes of both kestory and biugraphy are answered by a memorw so life- 
like, so fasthful, and so phtlosophical,” —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
“ Thes eloquent memotwr, which for tenderness, gracefulness, and vigour, 
might be placed on the same shelf with Tacitus Lsfeof Agricola. ... Mrs. 
Cratk has rendered the language of Guseot 1n her own sweet translucent 
Enghsh.” —DatLy NEws. 


Hole.—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By the Rev. C. Hoe 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, rs. 


The different famsles are printed in distingusshing colours, thus facile 
tating reference, 


Hozier (H. M.)—wWorks by Captain Henry M. Hozier, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR; Its Antecedents and Incidents. 
New and Cheaper Ed:ttion, With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Thss account of the breef but momentous Austro-Prussian War of 1866 
claims consideration as bang the product of an eye-witness of some of sts 
most interesting sncidents The author has attempled to ascertain and 
to advance facts. Two maps are given, one tdlustrating the opera- 
tons of the Army of the Matne, and the other the operations trom 
Kongerats In the Prefatory Chapter to this edition, events resulting 
Jrom the war of 1866 are set forth, and the current of European hestory 
traced down to the recent Franco-Prussian war, a natural consequence 
of the war whose history 1 narrated tn this volume. ‘‘ Mr. Hosur 
aided to the knowledge of ntlitary operations and of languages, which 
he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skedful pen, and ex- 
cellent facultes of observation and description... . Ail that Mr. 
Hosuer saw of the great events of the war—and he saw a large share 
of then—he describes in clear and viid language.”"—SATURDAY 
Review. “Mr. Hostr’s volumes deserve to take a permanent place 
an the literature of the Seven. Weeks’ War."—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 
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Hozier (H. M.)—continued. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled from 
Authentic Documents. 8yo0. 9s. 


Several accounts of the Britssh Expedition have been published, 
They have, however, been written by those who have not had access to those 
authentic documents, which cannot be collected directly after the terminatwn 
of a campaign. The endeavour of the author of thes sketch has been to 
present to readers a succinct and impartial account of an enterprise which 
has rarely been equalled in the annals of war, “This,” says the 
SPECTATOR, ‘well be the account of the Abyssman Exfpedton for 

professional reference, of not for professional reading. Its kterary 
ments are really very great.” 


THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. A History of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. [In the press, 


Huyshe (Captain G. L.)—THE RED RIVER EXPE: 
DITION. By Captan G. L. Huysue, Rifle Brigade, late on 
the Staff of Colonel Sr GARNET WOLSELEY. With Maps. 8vo. 
Tos, 6d. 


This account has been writen in the hope of dsrecting attentwon 
to the successful accomplishment of an expedition which was attended with 
more than ordinary difficulties, The author has had access to the offical 
documents of the Expedition, and has also avazled himself of the reports on 
the ine of route published by Mr. Dawson, C.E., and by the Typogra- 
phical Department of the War Office. The statements made may therefore 
be relued on as accurate and impartial, The endeavour has been made to 
avo tiring the general reader with dry deals of milsiary movements, and 
yet not to sacrifice the character of the work as an account of a military 
expedition. The volume contarns a portrast of President Louss Riel, and 
Maps of the route, The ATHENAUM calls t “an enduring authentic 
record of one of the mest creditable achievements ever accomplsshed by the 
British Army.” 


INSIDE PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. By an Oxrorzp 
Grapuatr. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Thés volume consists of the diary kept by a gentleman who lived in Paris 
dering the whiole of ite slege by the Prussians. He had many facilities for 
soming in: rented with mon of all parties and of all classes, and ascertain- 
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ing the actual mohves which animated them, and thar real ultimate aims. 
These facustes he took advantage of, and in his diary, day by day, care- 
Sully recorded the results of his observations, as well as fasthfully but 
graphually photographed the varius ewncudents of the siege which came 
under his own notice, the actual condttion of the besveged, the sayings and 
downgs, the hopes and fears of the people among whom he freely moved. 
Ln the Appendix ts an exhausiwe and elaborate account of the Organization 
of the Republican party, sent to the author by M. Fules Andreu, and a 
translation of the Manzfesto of the Commune to the People of England, 
dated April 19, 1871. ‘* The author tells hts story admwrably. The 
Oxford Graduate seems to have gone everywhere, heard what everyone had 
to say, and so been able to gweus photographs of Paris hfe during the 
suge whuh we have not had from any other source,” —SPECTATOR. 
“* He has written brightly, lightly, and pleasantly, yet wn perfict good 
taste.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
Queen Victona to the Peace of Versailles. By JoskpH IRvING. 
Third Ediwn, 8vo. half-bound. 16s. 


Every occurrence, metropolitan or provsncial, home or foragn, which 
gave rise to public excitement or discusswn, or became the starting point for 
new trains of thought affecting our social life, has been judged proper matter 
for ths volume, In the proceedings of Parhament, an endeavour has 
been made to notue all those Debates which were eather remarkable as 
affecting the fate of partis, or led to smportant changes tn our relations 
with Foragn Powers. Brief notwes have been gwen of the death of alt 
noteworthy persons. Though the events are set down day by day tn thar 
order of occurrence, the book ts, 1 us way, the history of an tmportant 
and well-defined hestorec cycle, In these ‘Annals,’ the ordinary reader 
may make himself acquainted with the history of hes own time tn a way 
that has at least the merit of semplictty and readiness ; the move cultevated 
student will doubtless be thankful for the opportunity geven him of passing 
down the hsstoric stream undisturbed by any other theoretical or party 
feng than what he himself has at hand to explasn the philosophy of our 
national story. A complede and useful Index 1s appended. The Table 
of Adminsstrations 3s designed to assist the reader 1 follourng the various 
politcal changes noted in their chronologual order wn the ‘ Annals.'— 
In the new edttion all errors and omissions have been rectified, 300 pages 
been added, and as many as 46 occupied by an imparhal exksbition of the 
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wonderful serves of events marking the latter half of 1870. ‘‘ We 
have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past thirty 
years, avatlable equally for the statesman, the politician, the publi 
writer, and the general reader. If Mr. Irung’s object has been to bring 
before the reader all the most noteworthy occurrences whith have happened 
since the beginrang of her Mayesty’s ragn, he may pustly claim the credst 
of having done so most briefly, sucanctly, and simply, and wn such a 
manner, too, as to furnish him wth the detasls necessary sn each case to 
comprehend the event of which he ss sn search in an intelligent manner,” 
— TIMES. 


Kingsley (Canon).—Works by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Chester. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see THEOLOGICAL and BELLES 
LETTRES Catalogues.) 


ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it exsted on the Continent before 
the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution Crown 8vo. 6s. 


These three lectures discuss severally (1) Caste, (2) Centrahzakon, (3) 
The Exploseve Forces by which the Revolution was superinduced, The 
Preface deals at some length with certain political questions of the present 
day. 


AT LAST: A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES, With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. New and Cheaper Editon. Crown 8vo. 


Mr, Kingsle’s dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indus, for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vevrdly 
described in“ Westward Ho!” These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Reords of natural history, sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
on education, views of socruty, all find thar place in a work written, so to 
say, under the insperatun of Sir Walter Ralagh and the other adventurous 
men who three hundred years ago disputed against Phalsp II, the possession 
of the Sparish Main, “ We can only say that Mr. Kengsley's account of 
a ‘Christmas iss the West Inds’ is in every way worthy to be classed 
among kis happiest productions." —STANDARD, 


THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered hefore the University of Cambridge, 8vo. 12s, 
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CONTENTS ‘—Jnaugural Lecture; The Forest Children ; The Dymg 
Empire; The Human Deluge ; The Gothic Couslseer; Dietrich’s End; The 
Nemess of the Goths ; Paulus Diaconus ; The Clergy and the Heathen ; 
The Monka Crusher ; The Lombard Laws ; The Popes and the Lombards ; 
The Strategy of Providence. “ He has rendered,” says the NONCON- 
FORMIST, “‘ good service and shed a new lustre on the chatr of Modern 
History at Cambridge... . He has thrown a charm around the work 
by the marvellous fascenations of hes own genwus, brought out wn strong 
reluef those great principles of which all hastory ts a revelation, lighted 
up many dark and almost unknown spots, and stimulated the deswre to 
understand more thoroughly one of the greatest movements in the story of 
humanity.” 


Kingsley (Henry, F.R.G.S.)—For other Works by same 


Author, see BELLES LETTRES CATALOGUE. 


TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry KINGsSLey, 
F.R.GS. With Zeght Iustrations by HUARD. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 


In this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narvates, at the same time 
preerung much of the quarttness of the oreginal, some of the most fasct- 
noting tales of travel contarned in the collections of Hakluyi and others. The 
CONTENTS are—Marco Polo; The Shepwreck of Pesart; The Wonderful 
Adventures of Andrew Battel; The Wanderings of a Capuchin; Peter 
Carder; The Preservation of the“ Terra Nova;” Sptebergen ; D’ Erme- 
nonuille's Acchmatisation Adventure ; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Philips ; 
The Sufferings of Robert Everard; John Fox ; Alvaro Nunes; The Foun- 
dation of an Empire. “‘We know no better book for those who want 
knowledge or seck to refresh tt. As for the ‘ sensatonal,’ most novels are 
tame compared with these narratives.”—ATHENZUM. ‘‘ Exactly the 
book to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys.” — 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


Labouchere.—DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT 
IN PARIS, Repnnted from the Dazsly News, with several New 
Letters and Preface. By HENRY LABOUCHERE. TZhsrd Editon. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘“* The ‘ Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris’ will certainly form one 
of the most remarkable records of a momentous episode in history.” —SPEc- 
TATOR. ‘‘ There is an entre absence of affectation in this writer which 
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vastly commends him to us.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. ‘Ov the whole, 
it does not seem hhely that the ‘besieged’ will be superseded sn hes self- 
assumed function by any subsequent chronicler.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY 
Review. “ Very smartly written,”—VANITY Fair. 


M acmillan (Rev. Hugh).—For other Works by same Author, 
see THEOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUES 


HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants, Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


The am of thts book ss to rmpart a general sdea of the origin, character, 
and distribution of those rare and beautsful Alpine plants which occur on 
the Britssh hells, and whuh ave found almost everywhere on the lofty 
mountatn chains of Europe, Asa, Afrua, and America. The wnforma- 
tron the author has to gsve +s conveyed in uniechnical language, in a 
seling of personal adventure, and associated with descriptions of the 
natural scenery and the pecularitees of the human life in the midst of which 
the plants were found. By thts method the subject 1s made tntereshing to 
a very large class of readers. ‘*Botanual knowledge 1s blended with a 
love of nature, a prous enthusiasm, and a ruh felusty of dition not to be 
met rwnth tn any works of kindred character, tf we except those of Hugh 
Miller." TELEGRAPH. “Mr, M.’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian 
scenery,” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Martin (Frederick).—THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 
Seep. 41 of this Catalogue 


Martineau.—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1868 
By Harrier MARTINEAU. Third and Cheaper Edition, with 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Collection of Memowrs under these several sections :—(1) Royal, (2) 
Polstucsans, (3) Professsonal, (4) Scientsfic, (§) Socal, (6) Leterary. These 
Memoirs appeared origsnally sn the columns of the DAILY News. “ Afiss 
Martineas's large literary powers and her fine intellectual traning make 
these little sketches move instructewve, and constiinte them more genuinely 
works of art, than many more ambitious and diffuse biographies.” — 
FortNiGHTLY Revizw. ‘Zack memowr 13 a complete digest of a 
colebrated life, ilinminated by the flood of searching Lght which streams 
from the gaze of an acute but liberal mind.” —MOoRnnc STAR. 
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Masson (David).—For other Works by same Author, see PHILO 
SOPHICAL and BELLES LETTRES CATALOGUES 


LIFE OF JOHN MILTON’ Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
DAVID Masson, M A, LL D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I with Portraits. 
Svo 18s. Vol IL, 1638—1643 8vo 16¢ Vol. ITE in the 
press, 

This work +s not only a Bugraphy, but also a continuous Polstscal, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of England through Milton’s whole 
time In order to understand Milton, his position, hes motwwes, his 
thoughts by hemself, his public words to his countrymen, and the probable 
effect of those words, st was necessary to vefer largely to the History of his 
Time, not only as st 1s presented in well-known books, but as xt had to be 
vedsscovered by express and laborious investigation en original and forgotten 
vecords thus of the Bugraphy, a History grew not a mere popular 
compulation, but a work of independent search and method from first to 
last, which has cost more labour by far than the Biography The second 
volume ts so arranged that the reader may select or omit ether the History 
or Bugraphy The NorTH BRITIsH REVIEW, speaking of the first 
volume of this work sard, ‘* The Life of Milton is here written once for 
all.” The NONCONFORMIST, 2” noticing the second volume, says, “ Its 
Isterary excellence entetles tt to take rts place in the first ranks of our 
lsterature, while the whole style of sts execution marks wt as the only book 
that has done anything lshe adequate pustice to one of the great masters of our 
language, and one of our truest patriots, as well as our greatest eprc poet” 


Mayor (J. E. B.)—WORKS Edited By Joun E. B. Mayor, 
M A, Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Part II 
Autobiography of Matthew Robmson Fecap 8vo 5s 6¢ 


Thes +s the second of the Memotrs ellustrative of ‘‘ Cambridge wn the 
Seventeenth Century ” that of Nicholas Farrar having preceded tt It gwes 
a lwely preture of Angland during the Ceutl Wars, the most tmportant 
criss of our national life, it supplies materials for the hsstory of the 
Unwwersity and our Endowed Schools, and gives us a view of country 
clergy at a time when they are supposed to have been, with scarce an ex- 
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ception, scurrilous sots. Mr. Mayor has added a collection of extracts and 
documents relating to the history of several other Cambridge men of note 
belonging to the same period, all, eke Robinson, of Nonconformist leanwmgs. 


LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Thss 18 the third of the Memoirs ellustratwe of “ Cambridge in the 17th 
Century.” The lsfe of the Bishop of Ktlmore here printed for the first hme 
25 preserved 1n the Tanner MSS., and 1s preliminary to a larger one to be 
issued shortly. 


Mitford (A. B.)}—TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
MitroRrD, Second Secretary to the Entish Legation mn Japan. 
With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 
Japanese Artists. Two Vols. crown 8vo. 215. 


Under the influence of more enlightened udeas and of a leberal system of 
policy, the old Fapanese crvilisation 1 fast disappearing, and will, in a 
few years, be completely extinct. It was smportant, therefore, to preserve 
as far as possible trustworthy records of a state of socidy which, although 
venerable from its antiuiy, has for Europeans the dawn of novelty ; 
hence the serves of narrates and legends translated by Mr. Mifford, 
and 1n which the Fapanese are very judscwusly left to tell their own tale. 
The two volumes comprise not only storus and epssodes slustrahve of 
Asti superstitions, but also three sermons. The preface, appendues, 
and notes explasn a number of local pecultartiues ; the thtriy-one woodcuts 
are the genuine work of a natrve artist, who, unconsciously of rourse, has 
adopted the process first sntroduced by the carly German masters. “ These 
very original volumes will always be tnieresting as memorials of a most 
exceptional society, whsle regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa- 
tonal, and drama, and the originality of their sdeas and the quatniness 
of their language give them a most capiwvating piquancy. The sJlustra- 
tons are extremely interesting, and for the curious in suck matters have 
a special and partcular value.” ~—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Morley (John).—EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By 
Jou Moriry, B.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“ The style is terse and incissve, and brilliant with epigram and peint. 
it contains pithy aphoristic sentences which Burke hemsdf would not have 
disgeuned, Its sustained gower of reasoning, tis wide sweep of observation 
and reflection, its ‘devated shical and social tone, stamp tt as a work of 
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high excellence.” —SaTurvaY Revizw. ‘'A model of compact conden 
sation. We have seldom me uth a book in which so much matter was 
compressed tnto so lemuted a space.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. ‘“ Ass essay 
of unusual effort,” —WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Morison.—THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James CoTTER Morison, M.A. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE calls this “ one of the best contributions in 
our lsterature towards a vind, intelligent, and worthy knowledge of 
Eyropean interests and thoughts and feelings during the twelfth century. 
A delightful and instructwve volume, and one of the best products of the 
modern historic spire.” “A work,” says the NONCONFORMIST, ‘of 
great merit and value, dealing most thoroughly with one of the most :n- 
tereshng characters, and one of the most interesting perwds, wn the Church 
history of the Middle Ages. Mr. Morison is thoroughly master of hs subyect, 
and writes with great discrimination and fatrness, and in a chaste and 
elegant style.” The SPECTATOR says 1 is ‘‘not only distingusshed by 
research and candour, tt has also the great meri of never bang dull.” 


Napoleon I.—THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON THE 
FIRST. By P. Lanrrey. Translated with the sanction of the 
Author, Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 125. each. 


M. Lanfrey's History of Napoleon has taken ws place in French htera- 
ture as the standard history of the period with which wt ts concerned, 
occupying a place similar to that occupred by such histories as those of Pal- 
grave and Froude in England, The author has written hes history 
under the belief that the time has come to form a clear-sghted estemate of 
Napoleon's Life and Character, uninfluenced eather by that profound 
hatred or profound attachment by which previous historians have allowed 
thar judgment to be based. The QUARTERLY REVIEW, speakeng of 
the French edition, says that ws scope and tendency throughout are to 
disabuse the public mind of a cherished error, and at least compel a dts- 
criminaiing judgment from posterity, ... +» A starthng amount of 
new material for Napoleonsc history has been brought to ight unthsn a few 
years in the shape of Memotrs, Letters, and Despatches, and the whole 
of these have been subjected to the minutest investigation by M. Lanfrey, 
who has thereby been enabled to light up his narratve with numerous 
trasts and touches that give it an air of novelty, even when the scene 1s 
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cvowded with familiar faces aud the main acton 1s well known.” No one 
who wishes to understand clearly and thoroughly the History of Napoleon 
and his ime can afford to omsdt reading the History of M. Lanfrey. 
** An excellent translaton of a work on every ground deserving to be trans- 
lated, It 1 ungqueshonably and immeasurably the best that has been pro- 
duced. Itz 1m fact the only work to which we can turn for an accurate 
and trustworthy narratee of that extraordsmary career.” —SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Palgrave (Sir F.)—HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir FRANcIS PALGRAVE, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s Public Records. Completing the History to the 
Weath of Wiliam Rufus. Four Vols, 8vo. £4 45. 


Volume I. General Relations of Medieval Europe—The Carlouingian 
Empwe—The Dantsh Expedstions tn the Gauls—And the Establishment 
of Rollo, Volume IL, The Three First Dukes of Normandy; Rollo, 
Gusllanme Longue-Epé, and Ruhard Sans-Peur—The Carloungian 
tine supplanted by the Capets. Volume III, Richard Sans-Peur— 
Rschard Le-Bon—Ruhard III,—Robert Le Diable—Willvam the Con- 
queror. Volume IV. William Rufus—Accesson of Henry Beauclere. 
Lt is needless to say anythang to recommend thes work of a iyfetrme to all 
students of history ; wf is, as the SPECTATOR says, ‘‘ perhaps the' greatest 
singie contributun yet made to the authente annals of thss country,” and 
64 must,” says the NONCONFORMIST, ‘always rank among our standard 


- anthorifus.” 


Palgrave (W. G.)—A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S 
JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.JI. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by a Crown 
Svo. Gr, 


“* The work ts a mode of what its class should be ; Se agi rain 
the narratee clear, telling us all we unsh to know of the country and 
people wnsited, and enough of the author and his feelings to enable us to 
trust ourselves to his guidance in a tract hitherto untrodden, and dangerous 
iss more senses than one. .. He has not only written one of the best books 
ow the Arabs and one of the best books on Arabja, but he has done so in a 
manner that must command the respect no less than the admiration of his 
Jalow-countrymen.” ~FORTRIGHTLY Review. “ Considering the extent 
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of our previous ignorance, the amount of hts achuvements, and tie 1m- 
portance of hts contributions to our knowledge, we cannot say less of lam 
than was once said of a far greater discoverer Mr. Palgrave has indeed 
given a new world to Euvrope.”"—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


Prichard.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Admunistration under the 
Crown. By ILtTupus THomas PRICHARD, Barnster-at-Law. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. With Map. 21s. 


In these volumes the author has a:med to supply a full, impartial, and 
independent account of British India between 1859 and 1868—whsch +s 
an many respects the most wnportant epoch i the hsstory of that country 
that the present century has seen. “ It has the great merit that ut ts not 
exclustvely devoted, as are too many histories, to mistary and poltcal 
detaus, but enters thoroughly weto the more wnportant questions of socal 
history. We find wm these volumes a well-arranged and compendwus 
reference to almost all that has been done in India during the last ten 
years ; and the most emportant official documents and hzstorical preces are 
well selected and duly set forth."—ScotsMaN. “Jt ts a work which 
every Englishman wn Indva ought to add to his brary.” —STAR OF IXDIA. 


Robinson (H. Crabb)—THE DIARY, REMINISCENCES, 
AND CORRESPONDENCE, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIN- 
SON, Barmster-at-Law. Selected and Edited by THoMAs 
SADLER, Ph D. With Portrait. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Two Vols Crown 8vo. 16s. 


The DatLy News says “ The two books which ave most lekely to 
survive change of leterary taste, and to charm while wnstructing generation 
after generation, are the ‘Dury’ of Pepys and Boswell's ‘Life of 
Johnson.’ The day will come when to these many will add the ‘ Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson.’ Excellences like those which render the personal 
revelations of Pepys and the observations of Boswell such pleasant reading 
abound 1n this work... . Init ss to be found something to sust every taste 
and snjorm every mind. For the general reader tt contains much light and 
amusing matter. To the lover of kterature wt conveys information which 
he well prise highly on account of sts accuracy and rarity. The student of 
social life will gather from it many valuable hints whereon to base 
theorses as to the effects on English society of the progress of ceusssation. 
For these and other reasons this ‘ Diary’ +s a work to which a hearty 
welcome should be accorded,” 
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Rogers (James E. Thorold).—HISTORICAL GLEAN- 
INGS : A Sens of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. RoGers. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. Second Series. 
Wikhf, Laud, Wilkes, and Horne Tooke. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Professor Rogers's object sn these sketches, which are in the form of 
Lectures, 2s to present a set of hestoriwcal facts, grouped round a princpal 
figure. The author has a:med to state the social facts of the hme in 
which the wndirdual whose history 1s handled took part 1n pubhe business. 
dt ss from sketches lshe these of the great men who took a prominent 
and influential part wn the affairs of thar treme that a clear conception of 
the social and economual condition of our ancestors can be obta:ned. 
Eiistory learned in thes wayts both enstructeve and agreeable “ Hrs Essays,” 
the PALL MALL GAZETTE says, “are full of enterest, pregnant, thoughtful, 
and readable.” “* They rank far above the average of similar perfor- 
mances,” says the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


Raphael.—RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs, Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound. 31s. 6d. 

To the enlarged French edition of Passavant's Lsfe of Raphael, that 
parnter's admirers have turned whenever they have sought informaton, 
and zt will doubtless remain for many years the best book of reference on 
all questions pertaining to the great pasnter. The present work consists 
of a translation of those parts of Passavant's volumes which are most 
Lshely to snterest the general reader. Besides a complete life of Raphael, st 
contasns the valuable descriptions of all his known paintings, and the 
Chronologual Index, whsch ts of so much serowe to amateurs who wish to 
study the progresswve character of hes works. The -Iilustrations by 
Woodbury s new permanent process of photography, are taken from the 
finest engravings that could be procured, and have been chosen unth the 
intention of erving examples of Raphael's various styles of pasnting. The 
SATURDAY REVIEW says of them, ‘* We have seen not a few elegant spect- 
mensof Mr. Woodbury's new process,but we have seen none that equal these,"” 


Somers (Robert).—THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE 
THE WAR. By Rosert Somers. With Map. 8yo. 9s. 


Zhis work is the result of inquiries made by the author of all authorities 
competend to afford him information, and of his cwn observation during a 
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lengthened sojourn in the Southern States, to whsch writers on Ameria so 
seldom direct ther steps. The author's object ss to geve some account of the 
condstion of the Southern States under the new social and political system 
wntroduced by the cusl war, He has here collected such notes of the progress 
of ther Btton plantations, of the state of ther labouring population and of 
ther industrial enterprises, as may help the reader to a safe opnwn of 
ther means and prospects of development. He also grwes such tnformation 
of ther natural resources, ratlways, and other public works, as may 
tend to show to what extrnt they ave fitted to become a profitable field of 
enlarged rmmigration, settlement, and foragn trade. Thevolume contains 
many valuable and reliable detatls as to the condstion of the Negro popula- 
tion, the state of Education and Religwn, of Cotton, Sugar, and Tobacco 
Cultivation, of Agriculture generally, of Coal and Iron Mining, Manu- 
fectures, Trade, Means of Locomotwn, and the condstion of Towns and of 
Society. A large map of the Southern States by Messrs. W and A. K. 
Fohnston 1s appended, whuh shows with great clearness the Cotton, Coal, 
and lron dsstricts, the raslways completed and projected, the State boundaries, 
and other important détatls. ‘‘ Full of interesting and valuable informa- 
ton.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Smith (Professor Goldwin).—THREE ENGLISH 
STATESMEN, Se p. 41 of this Catalogue. 


Tacitus.—THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, translated into 
Enghsh, By A. J. CourcH, M.A. and W. J. Broprrss, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. New Edition in the press. 


The ‘ranslators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the orrginal as 
was thought conssstent with a proper observance of English idiom. ft 
the same time it has been thar asm to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. hss work ts characterised by the SPECTATOR as “ @ scholarly 
and fasthjul translation.” 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J CHurcu, M.A, and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. vo. 2s. 6d. 


The translators have sought lo produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a fatthful rendering of the original, and English 
readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity whuk commonly 
aisfizure translations. The treatses are accompanied by Introductions, 
Notes, Maps, and a chronologual Summary. The ATHENEUM says of 


Ch ist ‘we wae 
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this work that u 1s “a versvon at once readable and exact, which may be 
perused with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the classical 
student,” and the PALL MALL GAZETTE says,“ What the editors have 
attempted to do, st s not, we think probable, that any living scholars could 
have done better.” 


Taylor (Rev. Isaac)—wORDS AND PLACES. Sz 
p. 49 of this Catalogue, 


Trench (Archbishop).—For other Works by the same Author, 
see THEOLOGICAL and BELLEs LETTRES CATALOGUES, and p. 50 
of this Catalogue. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. By R. Cuenzvix TRENcH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 45. 


The lectures contained in this volume form rather a new book than @ 
new edstion, for on the two lectures published by the Author several years 
ago, so many changes and addswons have been made, as to make the work 
virtually a new one. Besudes three lectures of the career of Gustavus tn 
Germany and during the Thirty Years’ War, there are other two, one 
on “‘ Germany during the Thirty Years’ War,” and another on Germany 
after that War. The work will be found not only interesting and tn- 
structive in itself, but will be found to have some bearing on events con- 
nected unth the recent European War. 


Trench (Mrs. R.)—Remams of the late Mrs. RICHARD 
TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and 
other Papers. Edited by AncHBisHor TRENCH. New and 
Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. Svo. 6s. 


Contasns Notices and Anecdotes sllustrating the social life of the perwod 
—extending over a quarter of a ceniury (1799—~-1827). Jt sncludes also 
Poems and other miscellaneous pieces by Mrs, Trench. 


Wallace.—works by ALFrrep Russet WALLACE. For other 
Works by same Author, se SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. 


Dr. Hooker, im hss address to the British Associahon, spoke thus of the 
author :— Of Mr, Wollace and his many contributions to philosophical 
Wolagy it ix mol easy ta speak anthout enthusiasm ; for, puting aside their 
great merits, hz, throughout his writings, with a modesty as rare as I 
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Wallace (A. R.)—contnued. 


beheve tt to be unconscious, forgets his own unquestioned clatm to the honour 
of having originated, independently of Mr. Darwin, the theories which 
he so ably defends.” 


A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND 
RIO NEGRO, with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Obser- 
vations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley. With a Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 125. 


Mr. Wallace is acknowledged as one of the first of modern travellers 
and naturalists, This, hss carlust work, will be found to possess many 
charms for the general reader, and to be full of snterest to the student of 
natural history. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang Utan 
and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel with Studies 
of Man and Nature. With Maps and Illustrations. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


** The result 1s a vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
unflagging interest, and a sufficunt account of his scientific conclusions to 
shimulate our appetste without wearying us by deta. In short, we may 
safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of ss kind.” — 
SaTuRDAY Review. ‘‘ Hts descriptions of scenery, of the people and 
thar manners and customs, enlivened by occaswnal amusing anecdotes, 
conststute the most wnieresting reading we have taken up for some teme,”— 
STANDARD. 


Ward (Professor).—THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and Ilus- 
trations. By ADOLPHUS W. Warp, M A, Professor of History 
in Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25 6d. 


These two Lectures were delevered in February, 1869, atthe Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, and arenow published with Notes and Illustrations. 
“* We have never read,” says the SATURDAY REVIEW, “‘ any lectures which 
bear more thoroughly the empress of one who has a true and vigorous grasp 
of the subject in hand.” ‘‘ They are,” the SCOTSMAN says, ‘‘the frust of 
much labour and learning, and tt would be dsficult to compress snto a 


hundred pages more wnformation.” 
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Ward (J.).—EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Dianes kept during the years 
1840—1870. By JoHN Warp, C.B, late HM. Muinsster- 
Resident to the Hanse Towns, 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Mr. Ward's recollections extend back even to 1830 From has official 
posttion as well as from other cercumstances he had many opportunities of 
coming wn contact with emenent men of all ranks and all professions on the 
Continent, Hts book, while it contains much that throws light on the 
history of the long and important period with which i 3s concerned, ts full 
of reminiscences of such men as Arrivabene, King Leopold, Frederick 
Wham IV, his Court and Mincsters, Humboldt, Bunsen, Raumer, 
Ranke, Grimm, Palmerston, Sir de Lacy Evans, Cobden, Mendelssohn, 
Card:nal Wiseman, Prince Albert, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Lord Russell, Bismarck, Malle Tretjens, and many other enanest Enghsh- 
men and foregners. 


Warren.—AN ESSAY ON GREEK FEDERAL COINAGE. 
By the Hon. J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr. Freeman's Federal 
Government by evidence deduced from the conage of the times and countres 
therein treated of. 


Wedgwood.—yOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Jutta Wzpcwoop, 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


This book is an attempt to delineate the influence of a particular man 
upon hss age. The background to the central figure ts treated with 
considerable minuteness, the object of representation bang not the vicessitude 
of a particular life, but that dement tn the hfe whuh wmpressed uself on 
the life of a nation,—an element which canhot be understood without a 
study of aspects of national thought which on a superficial view might 
appear wholly unconnected with tt, “In style and entellectual power, in 
breadth of view and clearness of insight, Miss Wedgwood’s book far 
surpasses all rivals.”—ATHENZUM. ‘As @ short account of the most 
remarkable movement in the eighteenth century, ut must farrly be described 
as excellent." —PAaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


Wilson.—A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, N.D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6: 
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“An exquisite and touching portrast of a rare and beautsful spird.”— 
GUARDIAN. ‘“‘ He more than most men of whom we have lately read 
deserved a minute and careful biography, and by such alone could he be 
understood, and become loveable and influential to hes fellow-men. Such 
@ bugraphy his stster has written, in which laters reach almost to the 
extent of a complete autobiography, with all the additional charm of beng 
unconsciously such. We revere and admire the heart, and earnestly prazse 
the patrent tender hand, by which such a worthy record of the earth-story 
of one of God's true angel-men has been constructed for our delight and 
profit.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.)}—Works by Danie Witsox, 
LL.D , Professor of History and Enghsh Literature m University 
College, Toronto .— 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Editon, 
with numerous Illustrations, Two Vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


One object asmed at when the book first appeared was to rescue archeological 
research from that limsted range to which a too exclusrve devotion to classical 
studtes had gwen rise, and, espectally tn relation to Scotland, to prove how 
greatly more comprehensive and imbortant are ws native antiquities than all 
the traces of wntruded art The a:m has been to a large extent effectually 
accomplished, and such an impulse given to archeological research, that 
this new edition the whole of the work has had to be remodelled. Fully a 
third of st has been entirely re-written; and the remaining portwns have 
undergone so minute a revision as to render tt in many respects a new 
work. The number of pictorial slustrations has been greatly increased, 
and several of the former plates and woodcuts have been reengraved 
jrom new drawings. This 1s dsvided into four Parts. Part I. deals 
with The Pnmeval or Stone Pernod: Adorigenal Traces, Sepulchral 
Memorials, Dwellings, and Catacombs, Temples, Weafous, ec. ee. ; 
Part II. The Bronze Period: The Metallurgee Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts, and Domest Habits, with 
other topics ; Part IIT. The Iron Period: Zhe Introduction of Iron, The 
Roman Invasion, Strongholds, ac. dc.; Part IV. The Christian Period : 
Historal Data, the Norri’s Law Reius, Primitwe and Medieval 
Ecclesology, Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antguius. The work is 
Surnished with an daborate Index. “ One of the most interesting, learned, 
and degant works we have seen for a long tme.”—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. ‘‘ Zhe snterest connected with this beautsful volume is not 
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Wilson (Daniel, LL. D.)—vontinued. 


leiited to that part of the kingdom to which ut is chiefly devoted ; st will be 
consulted unth advantage and gratification by all who have a regard for 
National Antiquities and for the advancement of scientific Archaology ”—~ 
ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised and partly re-written, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol. 8vo. ais. 


This work, which carries out the principle of the preceding one, but with 
a wider scope, arms to“ new Man, as far as possible, unaffected by those 
modsfying snfluences which accompany the development of nations and the 
matursty of a true historic period, sn order thereby to ascertain the sources 
Jrom whence such development and matursty proceed. These researches 
into the oregin of ceviltzation have accordingly been pursued under the belief 
whith influenced the author sn previous inquirves that the snvestigations 
of the archeologist, when carried on tn an enlightened sferit, are replete 
with snterest tn relation to some of the most wnportant problems of modern 
scence, To reect the aid of archeology in the progress of science, and 
especially of ethnologucal science, 1s to extengursh the lamp of the student 
when most dependent on its borrowed rays.” A prolonged residence on 
some of the newest setes of the New World has afforded the author many 
opportunstres of investigating the antiquitres of the American Abongines, 
and of bringing to light many facts of high emportance in reference to 
primeval man. The changes tn the new edition, necessitated by the great 
advance wx Archeology since the first, enclude both reconstruction ana 
condensation, along with considerable addztions alske tn silustration ana 
sn argument. “We find,” says the ATHENAUM, “‘ the main sdea of his 
treatise to be a pre-eminently scuntific one—namely, by archeologual 
records to obtain a definste conception of the origin and nature of man's 
earlust efforts at cruidtsation in the New World, and to endeavour to dts- 
cover, as if by analogy, the necessary condttrons, phases, and epochs through 
which man in the prekestoric stage tn the Old World also must necessarily 
have passed.” The NoxtTH BRITISH REVIEW calls tt “a mature and 
mellow work of an able man; free alske from crotchets and from dog- 
matisen, and exhibiting on every page the caution and moderation of a 
euell-‘alanced judgment.” 


CHATTERTON: A Biographical Study. By Danzex Wrison, 
LL.D,, Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crows 8vo. Gv, 6d, 
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The author here regards Chatterton as a poet, not as a ‘mere veseller 
and defacer of stolen literary treasures.” Reviewed sn this light, he has 
found much in the old materwals capable of bang turned to new account : 
and to these materials research in varius direchons has enabled him to 
make some addstions. He believes that the boy-poe has been miyudged, and 
that the bugraphus hitherio written of him are not only smperfect but 
untrue. While dealing tenderly, the author has sought to deal truthfully 
auth the failings as well as the virtues of the boy bearng always in 
remembrance, what has been too frequently lost ght of, that he was but a 
boy ;—a boy, and ya a poet of rare power. The EXAMINER thinks thes 
“* the most complete and the purest bugraphy of the poet which has yet 
appeared” The LITERARY CHURCHMAN calls it ‘a most charming 
literary bography” 


Yonge (Charlotte M.}—Works by Cuartorrz M. Yoncr, 
Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. &c. .— 


A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND: 
consisting of Outlines and Dates Oblong 4to 35. 6d 


Ths tabular history has been drawn up to supply a want felt by many 
teachers of some means of making ther pupils realize what events wn the 
two countries were contemporary, A skeleton narratsve has been constructed 
of the chief transactions wn eather country, placing a column between for 
what affected both alske, by which means st 1s hoped that young people may 
be assisted in grasping the mutual relation of events 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY From Rollo to Edward 
II, Extra fcap. 8vo. Second Edition, enlarged, 5s 


A Srconp Srriks, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra feap 
8vo. 58 


The endeavour has not been to chronscle facts, but to put together a serus 
of pictures of persons and events, so as to arrest the attention, and ewe 
some tndiuidualely and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering together 
detarls of the most memorable moments The ‘‘ Cameos” are intended as 
a book for young people just beyond the dementary hastorus of England, 
and able to enter 1n some degree into the real spirit of events, and to be 
struck uith characters and scenes presented in some relief. “* Instead of 


dry detatls,” says the NONCONFORMIST, “ we have hung prctures, faithful, 
vivid, and sirsking.” 
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Young (Julian Charles, M.A.)—A MEMOIR OF 
CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 
from his Son’s Journal. By JULIAN CHarLes Younc, M A. 
Rector of Iimington. With Portraits and Sketches. Mew and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Round this memoer of one who held no mean place in public estinaton 
as @ tragedian, and who, as a man, by the unobtrusive simplicity and 
moral purity of his private hfe, won golden opsnsons from all sorts of men, 
are clustered extracts from the author's Fournals, contammg many 
curtous and intereshng reminiscences of hss father's and hes own eminent 
and famous contemporaries and acquaintances, somewhat after the manner 
of H. Crabb Robinson's Diary. Every page will be found full both of 
enterlarnment and instruction. It contains four portratts of thetragedian, 
and a few other curious sketches, “ In this budget of anecdotes, fables, and 
gosssp, old and new, relatwve to Scott, Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Croker, Mathews, the third and fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, 
Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louts Napoleon, D'Orsay, Dukens, 
Thackeray, Louss Blanc, Gtbson, Constable, and Stanfield, ec. ee, the 
reader must be hard sndeed to please who cannot find entertainment.” — 
PALL Matt GAzETrE. 


Es 


POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


Baxter.— NATIONAL INCOME The United Kingdom. By 
R DvupDLey BAXTER, M A. 8Svo 35 6d 


The present work endeavours to answer systematually such questions 


as the folloumng —Whatare the means and aggregate wages of our 
labouring population , what are the eumbers and aggresate profits 
of the nuddle classes, what the revenues of our great proprietors 
and capitalssts ; and what the pecuniary strength of the nation to 
bear the burdens annually falling upon us? (What capital wm 
land and goods and money ts stored up for our subsistence, and for 
carrying out our enterprises? The author has collected his facts 
from every quarter and tested them in various ways, wn order to 
make his statements and deductions valuable and trustworthy 
Patl of the work deals unth the Classification of the Population 
into—Chaft. The Income Classes; Chap [7 The Upper and 
Middle and Manual Labour Classes art [I treats of the In- 
come of the United Kingdom, divided into—Chap III Upper 
and Middle Incomes; Chap JV. Wages of the Manual Labour 
Classes—England and Wales, Chap FV. Income of Scctland, 
Chap VI Income of Ireland; Cha~. V7. Income of the 
United Kingdom. Js the Appendix will be found many valuable 
and carefully compiled tables, silustrating in ditail the subjects 
discussed wn the text 


Bernard.—FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By MontTacue BERNARD, MA, 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. 9s. 


Cc 
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These four Lectures deal uith—I “The Congress of Westphalia ;" 
IT, “Systems of Poluy ;” III “Diplomacy, Past and Present ;” 
IV “The Obhgations of Treatus”—“Singularly interesting 
lectures, so able, clear, and attractwe”—SpEcTATOR “The 
author of these lectures is full of the knowledge which belongs to 
his sudject, and has that power of clear and vigorous expression 
which results from clear and egorous thought ”—SCOTSMAN. 


Bright (John, M.P.)—SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY By the Right Hon JouN Bricut, M P, 
Edited by Professor THOROLD Rocrrs Author’s Popular Edition. 
Globe 8vp. 35. 6d. 


The speeches which have been sclutd for publication wn these volumes 
possess @ value, as examples of the art of publ speaking, which no 
person will be hkely to underrate The speeches have been selected 
with a new of supplying the publu unth the erdence on which Mr, 
Bright's friends assert lus right toa place in the front rank of 
English statesmen They are drvuded into groups, according 
to thar subjects The ediuor has naturally gwen prominence to 
those subjects with whuh Mr Bright has been specially identsfied, 
as, for example, India, Ameria, ledand, and Parlamentary 
Reform. But nearly every topie of great public interest on whack 
Mr. Bright has spoken 1s represented wn these volumes. “Mr 
Bright's speeches unll always deserve to be studud, as an apprentice 
shep to popular and parliamentary oratory; they will form 
materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 
perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the leaneg 
hterature of England,” —DMLY NEWS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols 8vo. With Portrait 255. 


Christie —THE BALLOT AND CORRUPTION AND 
EXPENDITURE AT ELECTIONS, a Collection of Essays and 
Addresses of different dates By W. D. Curistiz, C.B.. formerly 
Her Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to 
Brazil ; Author of “ Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury.” Crown 
S90, 45. 6d. 

Mr, Christie has been well known for upwards of thirty years as a 
strenuous and able advocate for the Ballot, both in his place in 
Parliament and dsewhere. The papers and speeches here collected 
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are sex in number, exclusive of the Preface and Deduatwon to Pro- 

Sessor Maurice, which contarns many interesting historical details 
concerning the Ballot ‘‘ You have thought to greater purpose on 
the means of preventing electoral corruption, and are lkely to be of 
more seruiwce wn passing measures for that highly important end, 
than any other person that I could name”"—J. S Mull, in a 
published letter to the Author, May 1868. 


Clarke.—EARLY ROMAN LAW THE REGAL PERIOD. 
By E C Ciarke, MA, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barnster-at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law and late Fellow of Tnnity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo 55 


The beginnings of Roman Laware only noticed inculentally by Gaius 
or his paraphrasers under Fustaian They are, however, so wu- 
portant, that this attempt to set forth what 1s known or may be 
snferred about them, wt 1s expected, will be found of much value, 
The method adopted hy the author has been to furnish in the text 
of each section a continuous account of the subject in hand, ample 
quotations and references bang appended in the form of notes. 
Most of the passages cited have been arrived at by independent read- 
ang of the origenal authority, the few others having been cai cfully 
verified. ‘* Mr, Clark has brought together a great mass of valu- 
able matter in an accessthle form.” —SATURDAY REVIEW 


Corfield (Professor W. H.)—A DIGEST OF FACTS 
RELATING TO THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SEWAGE By W H CorrFirzp, M A, B A, Professor of 
Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London, 8vo, 
tos. 62 Second Edition, corrected and enlarged 


In this edtthon the author has revised and corrected the entre work, 
and made many important additions The headings of the edeven 
chapters areas follow —I ‘‘Early Systems Midden-Heaps and 
Cesspools” IT ‘Filth and Disease—Causeand Effet” ITI “Im- 
proved Midden-Pits and Cesspools, Midden-Closets, Pail-Closets, 
ate” IV. “The Dry-Closet Systems” V ‘*Water-Closes” VI. 
86 Sewerage.” VII ‘Sanitary Aspects of the Water-Carrying 
System.” VIII. “Value of Sewage, Injury to Rwers” IX 
Town Sewage; Attempts at Utlmation.” X. ‘‘Filtraton and 
Irrigation.” XI, “Influence of Savage Farming on the Pubhic 
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Health” An abridged account of the more recently publeshed 
rvestarches on the subject will be found wn the Appendwes, while the 
Summary contains a concise statement of theviews which the author 
himself has been led to adopt, references have been snserted through- 
out to show from what sources the numerous quotations have been 
derwed, and an Index has been added ‘‘ Mr. Corfield’s work is 
entuled to rank as a standard authority, no less than a convenient 
handbook, tn all matters relating to sewage” —ATHEN&UM 


Fawcett.—Works by Henry Fawcett, M A, M P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambndge — 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER Extrafcp 8vo 5s. 


Lhes work formed a portion of a course of Lectures delrverad by the 
author wn the Unwersity of Cambridge, and he has deemed ut 
advisable to retain many of the exposetzons of the elementary prin- 
ciples of Econom Scence. In the Introductory Chapter the 
author points out the scope of the work and shows the vast tmfport- 
ance of the subject en relation to the commercial prosperity and even 
the natwnal existence of Britain. Then follow five chapters on 
“* The Land Tenure of England,” “‘ Co-operation,” ** The Causes 
whiuh regulate Wages,” ‘* Trade Umons and Strikes,” and 
“Emigration.” The EXAMINER calls thework “‘a very scholarly 
exposition on some of the most essential questions of Polttsal 
Economy ;" and the NONCONFORMIST says “it 18 written unth 
charming freshness, ease, and lucutty.” 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Two New Chapters. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 


Ln thes treatise no imporiant branch of the subject has been omitted, 
and the author belseves that the principles which are therein ex- 
plained will enable the reader to obtain a tolerably complete view of 
the whole science. Mr. Fawcett has endeavoured to show how 
intimately Political Economy is connected with the practical ques- 
tions of isfe. For the convenience of the ordinary reader, and 
especially for those who may use the book io prepare themselves for 
examinations, he has prefixed a very detatled summary of Contents, 
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Fawcett (H.)—continued. 


whith may be regarded as an analyses of the work The new 
edition has been so carefully revised that there ws scarcely a 
page in whuh some wnprovement has not been introduced The 
DaILy NEws says ‘‘J¢ forms one of the best entroductions to the 
principles of the scrence, and to tts practical applications in the 
problems of modern, and especially of English, government and 
socuty” ‘* The book ts writen throughout,” says the EXAMINER, 
“‘with admirable force, clearness, and brevity, every wmportant 
part of the subject beng duly consutered,” 


PAUPERISM ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES Crown 8vo 
5s 6a 


In sts number for March vith, 1871, the SPECTATORSad “‘Wewish 
Professor Fawcett would devote a little more of his time and energy 
to the practical consider ation of that monster problem of Pauperism, 

Jor the treatment of which his economue knowledge and populus 
sympathues so eminently fit him” The volume now publeshed may 
be regarded as an answer to the above challenge The sin 
chapters uw comprises discuss the following subjects —I “Pauferism 
and the old Poor Law” JI ‘‘ The present Poor Law Systent 

LIT “The Increase of Population” LV ** Natwonal Education, 
wts Economie and Sowal Effects” WV ‘‘Co-partnership and Co- 
operation” VI “The Enghsh System of Land Tenure” VII 
“‘The Inclosure of Commons” The ATHENZUM calls the work 
“Sa repertory of wkresting and well-digested information ” 


ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS By Pro. 
FESSOR FAWCETT, M P, and MILLICLNT GARRETT FAWCETI. 
Svo. Ios. 6d. 


This volume contains fourteen papers, some of which have appeared 
tn varwus journals and perwdicals , others have not bejore been 
published. They are all on subjects of great importance and um- 
versal weterest, and the names of the two authors are a stfficient 
guarantee that each topics discussed unth full knowledge, great 
ability, clearness, and carnesiness. The following are some of the 
titles —“* Modern Socialism ;” “* Free Education in sts Economic 
Aspects ,” ‘* Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor Law ,” “‘ National 
D.bt and Natwnal Prosperity,” “What can be done for the 
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Agricultural Labourers ,” “ The Education of Women ,” “ The 
Electoral Disabilttees of Women ,” ““ The Houseof Lords.” Each 
article 1s signed with the wutals of ws author. “In every 
respect a work of note and value .. They will all repay the 
perusal of the thinking reader” —D\1L\ NEWS 


Fawcett (Mrs.)—POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS WITH QUESTIONS. By MILLICENT GARRETT 
FAWCETT. New Edition. 18mo. 25 6d 


In thes little work are explained as briefly as possible the most wm- 
portant principles of Polihcal Economy, in the hope that w will be 
useful to beoinners, and perhaps be an assistance to those who are 
destrous of introducing the study of Political Economy to schools. 
Jn order io adapt the book especially for school use, questions have 
been added at the end of cach chapter In the new edstion each 
page has been carefully rensed, and at the end of each chapter, 
after the questions, a few little pussies have been added, which will 
give interest to the book, and teach the learner to think for himself. 
The DAILY NEwS calls 1 ‘‘clear, compact, and comprehenswe;” 
and the SPECTATOR says, “‘Mrs. Fawett’s treatese ts perfectly 
susted to ts purpose.” 


Freeman (E. A., M.A., D.C.L.)—HISTORY OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Se p. 7 of precedmg His- 
TORICAL CATALOGUE. 


Godkin (James).—THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND. A 
History for the Times By JAMES GODKIN, Author of ‘‘ Ireland 
and her Churches,” late Insh Correspondent of the Z7zmes. 8vo. 
125, 


A History of the Irish Land Question ‘‘ There 1s probably no other 
account so compendions and so complete,” —FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re- 
lating to Property and Income, By a BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


Many widows and single ladies, and all young people, on first 
possessing money of their own, are in want of aduice when they 
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have commonplace business matters to transact The author of 
this work writes for those who know nothing. Her arm throughout 

ws to avoid all technicalities, to give plam and practical directions, 

not only as to what ought lo be done, but how to dort “Many an 

unprotected female will bless the head which planned and the hand 
which comprled this adnurable little manual . . This book was 
very much wanted, and tt could not have been better done” — 

Murn1NG S1AR 


Hill.—cCHILDREN OF THE STATE THE TRAINING OF 
JUVENILE PAUPERS By FLorence Hitt Extra fcap 
8vo cloth 55 


Ln this work the author discusses the varwwus systems adopted in thes 
and other countries wn the tieatment of pauper children The 
BIRMINGHAM DAILY GA7E1 LE calls tt ‘‘a valuable contributon 
to the great and wmportant social question which ut so ably and 
thoroughly discusses and tt must materially aid in producing a 
wise method of dealing with the Children of the State” 


Historicus.—LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW Repmnted from the Zimes, with 
considerable Additions, 8vo 75 6¢ Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS 8vo 2s 6d 


The author's intention in these Letters was to dlustrate wn a popular 
form clearly-established principles of law, or to refute, as occasion 
required, errors which had obtained a mischievous currency He 
has endeavoured to establish, by sufficient authority, propositions 
whith have been wnconsiderately impugned, and to pont out the 
varwus methods of reasoning which have led some modern writers 
to erroneous conclusions The volume contains Letters on “‘ Recog- 
nition,” “On the Perids of Intervention,” ““The Rights and 
Dutus of Neutral Natons,” “On the Law of Blockade,” ** On 
Neutral Trade in Contraband of War,” “On Beligerent Viola- 
tion of Neutral Rights,” “The Foragn Enhstment Act ;” *‘ The 
Right of Search,” extracts from litters on the Affair of the 
Trent, and a paper on the “‘Territorulity of the Merchant 
Vessel.” —"It 1s seldom that the doctrines of Iniernational Law on 
debateable ponts have been stated with more vigour, preciswon, and 
certainty.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Jevons.—Works by W. STANLEY JEVoNS, M.A, Professor ot 
Logic and Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see EDUCATIONAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL CATALOGUES ) 


THE COAL QUESTION: An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo 10s. 6d. 


“Day by day,” the author says, ‘it becomes more cvutent that the 
coal we happily possess wn excellent quality and abundance 1s the 
mamspring of modern material crvilwaton” Geologists and 
other competent authoritws have of late been hinting that thi 
supply of coal 1s by no means inexhaushble, and as uw 1 of vast 
emportance to the country and the world generally to know the real 
state of the case, Professor F:vons wn this work has endeavoured to 
Solve the questwn as far as the data at command admit He 
believes that should the consumption multiply for rather more than 
a century at us present rate, the average depth of our coal mines 
would be so reduced that we could not long continue our present rate 
of progress. ““We have to make the momentous chore,” he beheves, 
“between brief greatness and long-coniinued prosperity,” —“' The 
yucstion of our supply of coal,” says the PALL MALL GAZEITE, “ de- 
comes a question obviously of life or death. . . . The whole case ts 
stated with admurable clearness and cogency. . . . We may regard 
Ass statements as unanswered and practically established ” 


THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo 9s. 


in thts work Professor Fevons endeavours to construct a theory of 
Poldual Economy on a mathematical or quantitative basis, belueving 
that many of the commonly recerved theories on this science are per- 
niciously erroneous. The author here attempts to treat Economy 
as the Calculus of Pleasure and Pain, and has sketched out, almost’ 
srrespecteue of previous opinwnes, the form which the scence, as u 
seems to him, neust ultimately take. The theory consists in apply- 
ing the differential calculus to the famihar notions of Wealth, 
Onisty, Value, Demand, Supply, Capital, Interest, Labour, and 
all the other notions belonging to the daily operations of industry. 
As the complete theory of almost every other science involves the use 
of that calculus, so, the author thinks, we cannot have a trae theory 
of Political Economy without its aid. ‘Professor Fevons has done 
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wnvaluable seruue by courageously claiming politcal economy to be 
stectly a branch of Applued Mathemats.”—W2STMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


Martin.—THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World 
Handbook fo Politicians and Merchants for the year 1873 By 
FREDERICK MARTIN Teuth Annual Publication Revised after 
Official Retuins Crown Svo tos 67 


The Statesman’s Year-Book ts the only work wn the Enghsh language 
whith furnishes a clear and conctse account of the actual condttion 
of all the States of Europe, the civilised countiws of America, 
Asta, and Afra, and the British Colonws and Dependencrs wt 
all parts of the world The new rssue of the woik has been revised 
and corrected, on the bases of official 1 eports 1 ccerzed du cet from the 
heads of the leading Governments of the world, 11 1 eply to letters sent 
to then by the Editor Through the valuable assistance thus gwen, 
at has been possible to collect an amount of wnformaton, polrtical, 
statistical, and commercial, of the latest date, and of ummpeachable 
trustworthiness, such as no publication of the same kind has ever 
been able to furnish ‘*As endispensable as Bi adshaw*’—TIMES 


Phillimore.—PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Pandects By JOHN GEORGE PHILLIMORE, QC 8vo 
16s 


The author's behef that some knowledge of the Roman System of 
Munzrpal Law will contribute to improve our own, has induced 
hum to prepare the present work His endeavour has been to select 
those parts of the Digest which would best show the grand manner 
an which the Roman zursst dealt with hrs subject, as well as those 
which most rlustrate the principles by which he was guided wi 
establishing the great lines and propositions of juresprudence, whuch 
every lawyer must have frequent occasion to mploy “Mr Phill- 
more has done good service towards the study of gurisprudence uz 
this country by the production of this volume The work 1 one 
which should bein the hands of curry sludnt ’—ATHEN.EUM. 


Smith.—Works by Professor GOLDWIN SMITH — 


A LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION. Estra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 
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Smith (Prof. G.)—connuad. 


This 1s a Letter, written in 1864, to a member of an Association 
formed en thes country, the purpose of which was “‘to lend assistance 
to the Slave-owners of the Southern States in thar attempt to effect a 
disruption of the Ameruan Commonwealth, and to establish an 
independent Power, having, as they declare, Slavery for ss corner- 
stone” Myr Sniuth endeavours to show that in domg so they 
would have committed a great folly and a still greater crime 
Throughout the Letter many points of general and permanent 
importance are discussed 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROMWELL, 
PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
Extra feap 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition 5 


“(4 work which nether historian nor politician can safely afford to 
neglect —SaTURDAY Revirw ” “ There are outhnes, charly and 
boldly sketched, 1f mere outlines, of'the three Statesmen who gwve the 
tiles to hes lectures, whichare well deseroig of siudy ”—SPECTATOR. 


Social Duties Considered with Reference to the 
ORGANIZATION OF EFFORT IN WORKS OF BE- 
NEVOLENCE AND PUBLIC UTILITY By a MAN oF 
BUSINESS. (WILLIAM RATHBONE) Fcap. 8vo 4s 6d. 

The contents of thes valuable little book are—I ‘Social Disintegra- 
tion” IT “Our Charidus—Done and Undone” III “Organiwa- 
tion and Induidual Benevolence—thar Achiecements and Short- 
comngs” IV. “‘Organwation and Indwiduahsm—thar Co- 
operation Ind:spensable” W “Instances and Experiments.” V1, 
“* The Sphere of Government” “Conclusion” The views urged 
are no sentimental theortes, but have grown out of the practcal exe 
perience acquired in actua. work “Mi Rathbone's earnest and 
large-hearted little book will help to gencrate both a larger and unser 
thardy.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY 


Stephen (C. E.)—THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; 
Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
CAROLINE Emi.iA STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 64. 

Miss Stephen defines Religious Sisterhoods as ‘associations, the 
organisation of which is based upon the assumption that works of 
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charuy are ether acts of worshtp in themselves, or means to an end, 
that end beng the spiritual welfare of the objects or the performers 
of those works” Arguing from that pant of vuew, she devotes the 
first part of her volume to a brief history of relagious associations, 
taking as specomens—I The Deaconesses of the Primiwwe Church 
II The Béguines III The Third Order of S Francs IV The 
Sssters of Charity of S Vincent de Paul WV The Deaconesses of 
Modern Germany. In the second part, Miss Stephen attempts to 
show whaé are the real wants niet by Ststerhoods, to what extent the 
same wants may be effectually met by the organtatos of corre- 
sponding snshiutions on a secular bases, and what are the reasons 
for endeavouring todo so ‘‘ The ablest advocate of a better line of 
work wn this direction than we have ever seen” —EXAMINER 


Stephen (J. F.)}—aA GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND By James Firzjames 
STEPHEN, M A, Barmster-at-Law, Member of the Legislative 
Council of India 8vo, 18s. 


The object of this work 1s to give an account of the general scope, 
tendency, and design of an wnportant part of our stitutions, 
of which surely none can have a greater moral significance, or be 
more closely connected unth broad principles of morahty and 
politics, than those by which men rightfully, delioerately, and in 
cold blood, kill, enslave, and otherwise torment thar fellow- 
creatures The author belreves wt posstble to explain the principles 
of such a system in a manner both tntelligible and interesting. 
The Contents are—I “The Provume of the Crinunal Law” 
II “‘Historual Sketch of English Crimnal Law” III. “Defi- 
aston of Crimein General” IV ‘Classification and Definition 
of Partwular Crimes” V “Criminal Procedure in General” 
VI. “Enghsh Criminal Procedure’ VII “The Principles of 
Evidence in Relation to the Criminal Law” VIII ‘‘Englsh 
Rules of Evidence.” IX “English Crimnal Legislation.” 
The last 150 pages are occupied unth the discussion of a number 
of tmportant cases. ‘‘Readers feel in hes book the confidence whach 
attaches to the writings of a man who has a great practcal 
acquaintance uth the maiter of which he writes, and lawyers ult 
agree that 1t fully satesfies the standard of professional accuracy.” 
—SATURDAY Review ‘“‘ 1s stylets forcible and persprcuous, and 
singularly free from the unnecessary use of professional terms.” — 
SPECTATOR. 
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STREETS AND LANES OF A CITY: being the Remiuscences 
of AMY DuTTON. With a Preface by the BisHor OF SALISBURY. 
New and Cheaper Edition Globe 8vo. 25. 6d, 


Thies little volume records ‘a portion of the expereence, selected out of 
overfiounng matertals, of two ladwes, during several years of devoted 
work as distrut parochial vasdors in a large population wn the 
North of England” The \Remsensscences of Amy Dutton” serve 
to sllustrate the line of argument adopted by lliss Stephen wn her 
work on the **Servece of the Poor,” because they show that as us one 
aspect the lady msttor may be said to be a link between rich and 
poor, 1 another she helps to blend the “‘religwus” life with the 
“‘ secular,” and in both does service of extreme value to the Church 
and Naton “A record only too brief of some af the real por- 
tras of humanity, painted by a pencil, tender inded and sympa- 
thetic, but with too clear a sight, too ready a sense of humour, and 
too conscientious a spit ever to exagserati, catnuate, or aught set 
down ot malice” —GUARDIAN 


Thornton.—ON LABOUR: Its Wiongful Clams and Rightful 
Dues ; Its Actual Piesent State and Possible Future By WILLIAM 
THOMAS THORNTON, Author of “ A Plea for Peasant Propnetors,” 
etc. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 145 


The object of this volume 1s to endeavour to find “a cure for human 
destitution,” the search after which has been the passion and the 
work of the author's life. The work ts divided into four books, 
and each book into a number of chapters. Book I. “Labour's 
Causes of Discontent.” IZ “Labour and Capital in Debate” 
ITT, “Labour and Capital in Antagomsm.” IV. “Labour and 
Capital in Alhance.” All the highly important problems in Socal 
and Political Economy connected with Labour and Capital are 
here discussed with knowledge, ugour, and oryginalty, and for a 
noble purpose. The new edition has been thoroughly rensed and 
considerably enlarged. “We cannot fail to recognise wn his work 
the result of wndependent thought, high moral aim, and generous 
strepidity wn a noblecaus,.... A really valuable contribution. 
The number of facts accumulated, both historical and stabstical, 
make an expecially valuable portion of the work.” WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


(For Edstons of Greek and Latin Classical Authors, Gram- 
mars, and other School works, see EDUCATIONAL CA1ALOGUE ) 


Abbott.—A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English By the Rev E A Absott, M A, Head Master of the 
City of London Schovl For the Use of Schools New and 
Enlarged Edition Envtrafcap 8vo 6s 


The object of this work ts to fuinish students of Shakespeare and 
Bacon with a short systematie account of some points of difference 
between Elicabethan Syntax and ourown The demand for a third 
edition unthin a year of the publication of the first, has encouraged 
the author to end.avour to make the work somewhat more useful, 
and to render ut, as far as possible, a complete book of reference for 
all difficultes of Shakesperian Syntax or Prosody For this pun pose 
the whole of Shaksprare has been re-read, and an attempt has been 
made to wnclude within this edition the explanation of every 
wdromaty difficulty (where the text is not confessedly corrupt) that 
comes within the province ofa giammar as aistinct fiom a glossary 
The great clyect being to make a useful book of reference for students 
and for classes tn schools, several Plays have been indexed so fully, 
that with the ard ofa glossary and historical notes the references 
will serve for a complete commentary “A critical inquiry, con- 
ducted with great skill and knowledge, and with all the appliances 
of modern philology” —PALL MALL GAZETTE ‘‘Valuadle not 
only as an ad to the créical study of Shakespeare, but as tending to 
fanuhanie the reader with Elizabethan English in general." — 
ATHENAUM. 
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Besant.—STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
WALTER BESANT, M.A Crown 8vo 8s 6¢ 


A sort of smpression rests on most minds that French literature begins 
with the ‘‘s2cle de Lows Quatorse,” any previous literature bang 
for the most part unknown or ignored Few know anything of the 
enormous iterary acteorty that began wn the thirteenth century, was 
carried on b,' Rulebeuf, Marte de France, Gaston de Fox, Thibault 
de Champagne, and Lorris, was fostered by Charles of Orleans, 
by Margaret of Valos, by Francis the Ferst; that gave a crowd of 
versifiers to France, enriched, strengthened, developed, and fixed the 
Fiench language, and prepared the way for Corneille and fai 
Raane The present work ams to afford information and derection 
touching these early efforts of France wn poetual hterature ‘‘In one 
moderately stzed volume he has contreved to introduce us to the very 
best, 1f not to all of the carly French poets” —ATHENZUM 
‘“Industry, the insight of a scholar, and a genuine enthusiasm for 
hes subject, combine to make iw of very considerable value.”— 
SPECTATOR 


Hales.—LONGER ENGLISH POEMS With Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use nm Schools Edited by J W HA Les, 
M.A , late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition 
at King’s College School, I.ondon; &c &c. Extra fcap. 8vo 
4s. 6. 


Thes work has been in preparation for some years, and part of wu 
has been used as a class-book by the Edstor for the last two years. 
it ts wstended as an ard to the Critual study of Englssh Laterature, 
and contains one or more of the larger poems, each complete, of 
prominent English Authors from Spenser to Shelley, including 
Burns Saturday Night and Twa Dogs. Zs all cases the ort- 
ginal spelling and the text of the best edttions have been gwen ; only 
ix one or twd poems has tt been deemed necessary to make slight 
omissions and changes, that the ‘‘ reverence due to boys might be 
well observed.” The latter half of the volume 1s occupied with 
copious notes, critical, eymological, and explanatory, calculated to 
give the learner much insight sn the structure and connechon of the 
English tongue, An Index to the notes is appended. 
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Helfenstein (James).—A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES _ Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modern English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Damish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modern German, Old Saxon, Old Fnisian, 
and Dutch By JaMrEs HELFENSTEIN, PhD 8vo 185 


Thes work traces the different stages of development through which the 
variwus Teutonic languages have passed, and the laws which have 
regulated thar srowth The reader ts thus enabled to study the 
relatuon which these languages bear to one another, and to the Eng- 
lsh language wn particular, to which special attention 1s devoted 
throughout In the chapters on Ancunt and Middle Teutontc 
languages no grammatical form ts omuted the knowledge of which 
ts required for the study of ancuent literature, whether Gothic or 
Anglo-Saxon or Early Enghsh To each chapter is prefixed a 
sketch showing the relation of the Teutonic to the cognate languages, 
Greek, Laten, and Sanskrit Those who have mastered the book 
wel be na position to p1 ved with intelligence to the more elaborate 
works of Grimm, Bopp, Pott, Schlacher, and others 


Morris.—HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCI- 
DENCE, comprising Chapters on the History and Development 
of the Language, and on Word-formation By the Rev RICHARD 
Morris, LL D, Member of the Council of the Philol. Soc. 
Lecturer on English Language and Literature in King’s College 
School, Editor of ‘Specimens of Early English,” etc, etc. 
Second Edition Fceap 8vo 6s 


Dr. Morris has endeavourcd to write a work which can be profitably 
used by students and by the upper forms in our public schools fs 
almost unequalled knowledge of carly English Lsterature renders 
him pecuharly qualified to write a work of this kind, and Englsh 
Grammar, he believes, unthout a reference wo the older forms, must 
appear altogether anomalous, tnconsistent, and unintelligible, In 
the wniting of this volume, moreover, he has taken advantage of the 
vesearches wnto our language made by all the most eminent scholars 
in England, Ameria, and on the Continent The author shows 
the place of Englsh among the languages of the world, expounds 
clearly and with great minuteness “Grimm's Law,” gwes a brief 
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history of the English language and an account of the various 
Gialects, snvestigates the history and principles of Phonology, 
Orthography, Accent, and Etymology, and devotes several chapters 
to the consideration of the various Parts of Speech, and the final 
one to Derivation and Word-formaton. 


Peile (John, M.A.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By Joun Perrtz, M.A, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Chnist’s College, Cambridge, 
formerly Teacher of Sanshmt in the University of Cambridge. 
New and revised Edition Crown 8vo ros. 6d. 


These Philologual Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 
author's reading for some years previous to thar publuaton. These 
Notes were put wto the shape of lectures, delivered at Christ's 
College, as one set wn the “Intercollegiate” lst They have been 
printed with some additions and modifications, but substantially 
as they were delvered “The book may be accepted as a very 
valuable contribution to the science of language.”—SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Philology.—THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Vols. 8vo. 125 6d 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by W 
G. CLARK, M A., JoHN E. B Mayor, M.A, and W ALpIs 
Wricut, M.A. Nos. I., II, III, and IV. 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 


(Half-yearly.) 


Roby (H. J.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By HEnry Joun 
Rosy, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Part 1. containing :—-Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 
Book III. Word Formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8s. 62. 


This work is the result of an independent and careful study of the 
eoviters of the strutly Classical period, the period embraced between 
the tne of Plautus and that of Suetonius. The author's aim has 
been to gine the facts of the language in as few words as possible. It 
will be found that the arrangement of the bookand the treatment of 
the various divisions differ in many respects from those of previous 
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grammars. Mr. Roby has geven special prominence to the treat. 
ment of Sounds and Word-formation ; and wn the Farst Book he has 
done much towards setthng a discussion which ts at present largely 
engaging the attention of scholars, vis., the Pronunciation of the 
Classical languages. In the full Apptsedtces will be found various 
valuable detavls stell further ulustrating the subjects discussed at the 
text. The author's reputation as a scholar and critic +s already 
well known, and the publishers are encouraged to believe that hss 
present work will take wuts place as perhaps the most original, exhaus- 
hve, and scienitfic grammar of the Latin language that has ever 
wsued from the British press “The book ts marked by the clear 
and practical insight of a master in hts art It 1s a book which 
would do honour to any country" —ATHENAUM, “Brings before 
the student en a wneihodwcal form the best results of modern philology 
bearing on the Latin language ”—SCOTSMAN. 


Taylor (Rev. Isaac)..—WORDS AND PLACES; or, 
Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography 
By the Rev. Isaac TayLor. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and condensed for School use [In the press. 
This work, as the SATURDAY RFVIEW acknowledges, ‘‘ss one which 

stands alone tn our language” The subject ts one acknowledged to 
he of the highest importance as a handmard to History, Ethnology, 
Geography, and even to Geology, and Mr. Taylor's work has 
taken tts place as the only Engltsh authorety of value on the subject 
.Vot only 1s the work of the highest value to the student, but will be 
Sound full of nterest to the general reader, affording him wonderful 
peeps ento the past life and wanderings of the restless race to which 
he belongs. Every assistance ts giver we the way of specially pre- 
pared Maps, Indexes, and Appendices , and to anyone who wrshes 
to pursue the study of the subject further, the Bebhographual Lest of 
Books will be found invaluable. The NONCONFORMIST says, ‘‘The 
historical importance of ehe subject can scarcely be exaggerated” 
“Ets book,” the READER says, ‘‘wtll be rnvaluable to the student of 
English hustory” “As all cultrvated minds feel curvsity about 
local names, wt may be expected that thes will become a houschold 
book,” says the GUARDIAN. 





Trench.—Works by R. CHENEVIx TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dubhn. (For other Works by the same Author, see THEOLOGICAL 
CATALOGUE.) 
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Trench (R. C.)—continued. 


Archbishop Trench has done much to spread an enterest in the history 
of our Enghsh tongue. He ts acknowledged to possess an un- 
common power of presenting, sn a clear, instructive, and snteresiing 
manner, the fru of his own extenswe research, as well as the 
results of the labours of other scientsfie and historical students 
of language ; while, as the ALHENAZUM says, ‘‘hts sober sudgment 
and sound sense are barrurs against the misleading influence of 
arbitrary hypotheses.” s 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New Editon, 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12s 


The study of synonyms 1 any language ts valuable as a discipline for 
trainwng the mind to close and accurate habits of thought, more 
espectally ss thes the case sn Greek—“‘a language spoken by a people o, 
the finest and subtlest intellect, who saw dtstenctions where others saw 
none; who dnided out to different words what others often were 
content to huddle confusedly under a common term.” This work 1 
recoguised as a valuable companion to every student of the New 
Testament in the original. This, the Seventh Edttwon, has been 
carefully rensed, and a considerable number of new synonyms added 
A ppended 1s an Index to the synonyms, and an Index to many other 
words alluded to or explained throughout the work, ‘‘He ts,” the 
A1HENAUM says, “‘a guide in this department of knowledge to 
whom hus readers may entrust themselves with confidence.” 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d, 


This, tt is believed, was probably the first work which drew general 
attention in this country to the importanc: and wnterest of the 
critical and historical study of English. It stell retawms tts place as 
one of the mast successful if not the only exponent of those aspects 
of Words of which it treats. The subjects of the several Lectures 
are—I, “[ufroductory.” IT. “On the Fostry of Wonds.” Iii. 
“Om the Morality of Words.” IV. “On the History of Words.” 
V. “On the Rise of Nxo Words.” VI. “On the Distinction of 
Words.” VII. “Tha Schoclmaster’s Use of Words."* : 
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Trench (R. C.)—continued, 


ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Seventh Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


This 2s @ serses of eight Lectures, in the first of which Archisshop 
Trench considers the English language as wt now ts, decamposes some 
specomens of 1, and thus discovers of what clements ef 1s compact. Is 
the second Lecture he considers what the language might have been 
sf the Norman Conquest had never taken place. In the following 
six Lectures he institutes from varius points of vrew a comparison 
between the present language and the past, points out gains which & 
has made, losses which ut has endured, and generally calls attention 
to some of the more important changes through which st has passed, 
or 25 at present passing, 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


Ths alphabetually arranged Glossary contains many of the most 
smportant of those English words which in the course of time have 
gradually changed thar meanings. The author's object 1s to pont 
out some of these rhanges, to suggest how many more there may le, 
to show how slight and subtle, while, yet most real, these changes 
have often been, to trace here and there the progresswe steps by 
which the old meaning has been put offand the new put on—the 
exact road which a word has travelled. The author thus hopes to 
vender some asststance to those who regard thes as a serviceable dis- 
cipline in the traning of thar own minds or the minds of others. 
Although the book +s wn the form of a Glossary, et will be found as 
snteresting as a serus of brief well-told bographtes. 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARIES: Being the substance of Two Papers read before the 
Philological Society. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Svo. 35 4 


Wood.—Works by H. T. W. Woon, B.A., Clare College, 
Cambridge .— 


THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 2: 6a 
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CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BETWEEN 
THE PUBLICATION OF WICLIF’S BIBLE AND THAT 
OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ; A.D. 1400 to A D. 1600. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


This Essay gained the Le Bas Prise for the year 1870. Besides the 
Introductory Section explaning the arm and scope of the Essay, 
there are other three Sections and three Appendues. Sechon IT. 
treats of “* English before Chaucer.” III. ** Chaucer to Caxton” 
LV. “* From Cuxton to the Authorised Version.” —Appendix: I 
** Table of Engsh Literature,” A.D 1300—-AD 1611. J/ 
‘* Early English Buble” IIf. “ Inflectonal Changes of the Verb” 
Ths will be found a most valuable help wn the study of our language 
during the perioll embraced sn the Essay. ‘‘ As we go utth him,” 
the ATHENAUM seoys, ‘‘we learn something new at every step” 


Yonge.—HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Cuar- 
LOTTE M. YoncE, Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” Two’ 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 1/4. Is. 


Miss Yonge's work +s acknowledged to be the authority on the snterest- 
sup subject of which i treats. Until she wrote on the subject, the 
history of names— especially Christian Names as distinguished fiom 
Surnames—Aad been but little examined ; nor why one should be 
popular and another forgotten—why one should flourish through- 
out Europe, another ss one country alone, another around some 
petty district. In each case she has tried to find out whence the 
same came, whether tt had a patron, and whether the patron took 
st from the myths or heroes of his own country, or fron the mean- 
ing of the words. She has then tried to classify the names, as to 
treat them merely alphabetically would destroy all ther interest and 
connection. They are classified first by language, beginning with 

' Hebrew and coming down through Greek and Laten to Celiz, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and other sources, ancient and modern; then 
by meaning or spirit. ‘‘ As almost exhaustive treatment of the 
subject... The painstaking toil of athoughifuland cultured mind 
on a most interesting theme,” -—LONDON QUARTERLY. 
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